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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE desire that has been generally ex- 
pressed, to have the Asricultural Surveys 
of the Kingdom reprinted, with the additional 
Communications which have been received since 
the Original Reports were circulated, has in- 
duced the Board op Agriculture to come to a 
resolution to reprint such as appear on the whole 
fit for publication. 

It is proper at the same time to add, that the 
Board does not consider itself responsible for 
every statement contained in the Reports thus 
reprinted, and that it will thankfully acknowledge 
any additional information which may still be 
communicated. 


N. B. Letters to the Board, may be addressed 
iOiSirJoHN Sinclair, Bart. M.P. tJw President, 
No. 32 , Sackville-Street, Piccadilly, London. 
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AGRICULTURAL SURVEY 

OF 

/ 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


CHAP. I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND CIRCUMSTANCES. 


SECT, I. SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

^ EOGRAPII Y, in its primary signification, means 
a linear description of the relative positions of the 
parts of theearth, and thus considered, involves much of 
science, and requires much of time and labour. When re- 
ferred to the parts of particular countries, it becomes 
little more than topography, being then concerned in 
describing the positions of those particular parts, w^h 
reference to others, into which a particular country is 
divided. With respect to the agriculture of a country, 
it is of great importance, because it points out to the 
politician the situations of the various soils and modes 
of cultivation of the country, from whence he is to de- 
rive those sources, which are the first objects of his re- 
searches — population, and the means of subsistence. 
The boundaries of counties or shires having been 
BUCKS.] n originally 
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2 SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

originally fornieil with reference lo ilie jurisdiction of 
particular persons, to whom such lands were entrusted, 
will in the present day produce astonishment in the 
mind of the agriculturist upon the first glance of his 
survey, because he will find those boundaries crossing 
soils of the same nature, and enclosing practices of cul- 
ture widely different from each other, and but in few 
instances will the limits of counties be the limits of soil 
or practice. They vary like the lines which mark the 
boundaries of diflerent fields upon a farm, and like 
them, were originally formed by whim, caprice, or ac- 
cident. Not a county in Kngland is more whimsical in 
its shape than lluckinghamshirc : it is oblong, but with 
indentations and prnj<>ciions unaccountable. It is 
boundcnl on its northern parts by Northamptonshire, 
and from Westbury and Btackley, the most north- 
westerly points, to Northw ay-house and Snelson, the 
most north-easterly (a distance of twenty-four miles), 
the line of boundary lies between 52° 1' and 52° 11' 30’. 
On the east, Bucks is bounded by Bedford.shire twenty- 
four miles from Snelson to Three Shire Hole, and from 
thence to Staines, eleven miles, by Middlesex. It is 
impossible to account for the irregularity of this boun- 
dary. Although from a point about half a mile from 
Three Shire Hole, it is not more than a quarter of a 
mile cross Hertfordshire to a point upon the boundary- 
near to Little Gaddesden ; yet if we follow the county 
line, which joins those points, we shall find it nearly 
six miles. So again, from a point at Nettleden, upon 
the boundary towards the north of Birkhamstcad, to 
the nearest point upon the boundary towards the south 
of Birkhamstcad, a straight line, will not exceed two 
miles ; but if we trace the course of the boundary from 
the former of these points to the latter, through all its 

windings, 
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windings, \re Ahali find not less than t^rentj'-five milcsi 
witliout any apparent cause for such irregularity. Ou 
the south, Bucks is bounded by Berkshire, having the 
river Thames for the boundary from Staines by W ind- 
sor, and Marlow to Henley, about eighteen miles in a 
straight line, but by the course of the river about 
twenty-five miles. On the west, from Henley to Brack- 
ley, Bucks is bounded by Oxfordshire. 

Throughout the whole of this boundary, except on 
the south, rivers or streams have but a small share in 
the delineation ; the line is marked by woods, trees, 
fences, stones, and lanes, in the same manner as parishes 
are bounded one from another. 

Bucks is situated between the latitudes of Sl« 95' and 
52» ir north, and between the longitudes of SO® and > 
1® 9" west from Greenwich. 

By a method of calculation first shewn by the Bishop 
of Llandaff, the number of statute acres, according to 
Cary’s Map, published in January, 1804, and taken 
from an actual survey, is 396,013. It is however 
so difficult to weigh accurately a small part containing 
hot more than sixty-four square miles, that I resolved 
to measure the Map as correctly as possible, in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

1 took an exact copy of Cary’s Map upon paper, by 
tracing its outline, after the Map was strained upon a 
cauvass blind at a window. This copy was cut out 
with great exactness by n sharp-pointed knife, and then 
divided into pieces, which were so neatly laid together, 
as to form a right-angled parallelogram, thus : another 
piece of paper was cut into the form of an assumed pa- 
rallelogram longer than necessary, upon which tlie 
pieces of the copy wfcre laid, and cemented by guw- 
water, so as to fill all parts of a right-angled parallelo- 

B 2 gram 
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gram sliortcr than that assumed ; the difiercnce between 
the assumed parallelogram and that formed by tlie 
pieces of the copy of the Map, was accurately measured 
and subtracted from the assumed parallelogram, and the 
remainder gave 391 ,040 acres, the measure of the num» 
ber of acres in Bucks. 

Thus then wc have the number of acres taken from 
Cary’s Map, 

By weight, 396,013 

By measure, 391,040 

From which, if we take an average, we shall probably 
state it as accurately as it can be found to be, 303,536 
statute acres, which, for the sake of round numbers, 
we will call 393,600 statute acres. 


SECT. II. DIVISIONS. 

There is nothing worthy of particular remark as to 
the political and ecclesiastical divisions of Bucks. It 
is divided into eight hundreds, viz. 1. Buckingham, 
2. Newport, 3. Cotslovv, 4. Ashendori, 5. y\ylesbury, 
6. Disborough, 7. Burnham, and 8. Stoke. It con- 
tains 205 parishes, of which fifteen are market towns, 
viz. .4ylcsbnry, and Buckingham, the county towns; 
Marlow, Wendover, Wycombe, Amersham, Beacons- 
field, Chesham, Colnebrook, Ivinghoc, Newport Pag- 
nell, Olney, Risborough, Stony Stratford, and Winslow, 
of which the first six are boroughs, and, with the 
county, send fourteen members to Parliament. Bucks 
is included in the northern circuit, and lies in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury and the diocese of Lincoln, and 
has its own archdeacon. 

In 
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III an agricultural view, Bucks may be divided into 
three parts — ^^Ist, Into arable farms; Silly, Into dairy 
farms ; and 3dly, Into farms of a mixed nature, partly 
arable and partlj'^ grazing. 

The arable farms are disposed throughout all the 
ilinty and turnip lands upon those chalky hills of 
Bucks whi^ch form a part' of the Chiltern-hills, and 
from them to the river Thames on the south, together 
with the sandy lands in the Brick-hills, Soulbury, and 
Linsladc, and some parts of the Vale of Aylesbury. 
These farms contain but a small proportion of pastu- 
rage. The dairy farms, or farms of pasturage, contain 
but little arable land, and comprise most of the interior 
part of Bucks (except some parts of the Vale of Ayles- 
bury), from the Chiltern-hills, which cross the county 
from cast to west, until we come to Watling-streCt, 
from whence to the extremity of the county, are farms 
generally of a mixed nature. 

In this view of Bucks, we compute that one-half of ^ 
the county consists of arable farms, of which the pro- 
portion of the ploughed land to the pasture is as five to 
one ; one-third consists of dairy farms, of which the 
proportion is as one to sixteen ; and one-sixth consists 
of farms of a mixed nature, having the proportion of 
arable to pasture as five to three. 

If we suppose the woods to be computed at 20,000 
acres, the waste lands at 8000 acres, and the water at 
500 acres, we shall have the number of acres remain- 
ing, 365,100: but from these we must deduct for roads 
and towns, one-tenth ; whence we find in the whole 
county only 328,590 acres of arable and pasture land. 


b3 
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< ' Acres, 

By sectioD first, Bucks contains 393,000 

^ woods, 20,000 acres i . 

Deduct for ^ waste, 8000 > 28,500 

(water, • 300 ’ J 



, ' ■ 305,100 

I Deduct one>teaili for roads, &c 36,310 


And there remain 


.... 328,590 
i 


I " I # ’ j f 

^ These, according to the principles already laid down, 
must be divided into farms, thus : ' 

I > t 

ts of Acret ff Mcadov) 
Arable^ and Patture, 


• One^h^lf into arilble fjirnn, containing 1S6,9IS, and 
Oaa>ttuc4 into dairy %rin», containing ; ’ 6i4S t - 

And one-sixth into farms of a mixed nature, 7 

containing ..... 3 

Whence the whole county will be divided'miol77,5S4 — 

* 1 


27,382 j 
103,087,,; 

20,537 

15I,006‘ 


SECT. m. CLIMATE. 

* 

As no meteorological accotints are kept by any per- 
son in this county, little can be said correctly upon 
the subject of climsitc, with respect to the seasons. 
Since however there appears to be a temperature of air 
upon the elevated parts, the Cliiltern-hills, which con- 
tain a (liiity surface with a deep substratum of clialk, 
distinct from that upon the more level surface, whore a 
heavy and deep clay abounds, it is much to be lamcnt- 

• Mr. Parkimon has given the extent of the county as he received it 
by information gained in every parish. However incorrect this may be, 
it may not be amiss to give it to the public as an Appendix, calling it 
No. I. 

ed. 
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c(l, that observations upon tlie heat and rain, by the 
thermometer, the barometer, and the hyetometer, have 
not been made, or if made, that Uiey have not been pre- 
served and published ; for surely from a collection of 
facts of this nature, correctly ascertained, combined 
with the chemical analysis of the soils upon which such 
facts occur, some addition might be expected to be 
m&de to the progress of the science of vegetation, by 
forming comparisons of the effect of practices in dif- 
ferent places, and from thence drawing conclusions to 
correct or assist tliose practices. 

It should seem, that some difference of climate does 
exist herefrom that of the eastern counties (Norfolk for 
instance), if I may draw any conclusion from my own 
observations in the course of a year ; for on Thursday, 
the 14th of January (1808), a most violent wind, in 
Norfolk, took off the roofs from a great many houses, 
and thatches of stacks, and was attended by a deep fall 
of snow, whilst at Aylt-sbury, in this county, only A 
smart shower of hail and rain was experienced /or an 
hour in the middle of the day, and at night a very 
sharp frost without any snow ; but in the comity of 
Norfolk many roads were rendered impassable, and 
much snow remained upon the ground for more than a 
fortnight after it. 

To confirm the opinion already advanced, I may 
also state, that during my residence in {lucks, from the 
12th of September (1808) to the 1st of October, scarce 
a day passed with rain, but the farmers were enabled to 
put in their wheat well; wliilst in the county of Nor- 
folk scarce a day passed without rain, insomuch that 
much barley, which could not be got in since the hatv 
vest, was with difficulty made ready fur stacking, and 
rendered totally unfit for malting. 

The Rev. Mr. Cautley, of Moulsoe, and Mr. Hardy, 
B 4 of 
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of Newport Pagnel, gave such an account of a storm 
of bail, which fell between six and seven o’clock of 
the 19(h of August, in the year 1800, as seems to ren- 
der meteorological accounts very desirable. The stones 
were, generally speaking, from three to four inches in 
diameter ; the tiles of several houses were broken by 
them, and the crops of wheat, barley and beans, de- 
stroyed, from Stony Stratford, west, to SbeB'ord, east ; 
and from Newport Pagnel, north, tb Woburn, in Bed- 
fordshire, south. The farmers dul not attempt to 
thrash their barley, and the lieans were thrashed in the 
field by the storm. At Ampthill, in Bedfordsliire, 
Lord Ossory’s estate sustained more than 300/. damage. 

Having mentiomd a hyetoineler, and the netessity 
of measuring the quantity of rain which falls in a 
given place, it may not be improper to describe the 
apparatus, and the method of using it. The etymology 
of the word will be evident to a (ireek scholar, but for 
the sake of others, must be explained to be from 
pluvia, which signifies) 'rain and melrum) 

measure. It is tliereforc properly an apparatus for 
measuring the quantity of rain which falls in a given 
time at any given place, and may by one compound 
English w ord be called a rain-gauge. 

A hyctometer consists of three parts— 1. A receiver 
(see Fig. I), which may be a large earthen pot; — 2. A 
tin tunnel {Fig. H), whose top is a perfect square of 


/'iff. 1. 



Fig. 2. 
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twelve inches, and therefore its superficial contents 
• will be 141 inches ; the depth of the tunnel may be 
six inches deeper perhaps than is necessary for rain, 
hut not for snow; its shaft, which is to be fitted to 
the mouth of the receiver, and inserted into it, must 
be of the same form, circular, and may be of any 
length, so as to give steadiness to the apparatus; fur 
instance, six or eight inches, or more ; — and 3. A gauge 
(sec i/g. 3), 


Fig. 3. 



which is a tube of tin, made so ns to bedipi^ed into the 
receiver, or to have the water of the receiver poured 
into it, and to. contain a proportional part of one inch 
deptli of the superficial contents of the tunnel. Hence 
the gauge being a parallelipipedon, may be of the fol- 
lowing dimensions ; let its base be one inch and a half 
square, and its length four inches ; then will it contain 
J4-X| xl =9 cubic inches, or of 144 inches, that is, 
of one inch depth of the tunnel ; and therefore the 
gauge filled sixteen times, will measure one inch depth 
of rain. If tire base of the gauge be one inch square, 
its length may be three, four, six, oi twelve inches, as 
is most convenient : if it be three inches it will contain 
three cubic inches, or of 144 inches, that is, of 
one inch depth of the tunnel, and therefore must be 
filled 48 times, to measure one inch depth of rain : if 
the gauge is four inches long, it must be filled 36 tiroes, 
because 4x36= 144 : if it is six inches long, it must 

be 
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be filled 34 times, because 6x34=144; and if it is 13 
inches lonj^, it must be filled only 12 times, because 
12x12=144. In general, the solid contents of one 
inch depth upon the mouth of the tunnel, must be a 
multiple of the solid contents of the gauge ; I say one 
inch depth, because that is the standard* by which the 
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quantity of rain is measured which falls in different 
parts of the world. Different dimensions might be 
given, both for the tunnel and for the gauge, but it is 
presumed the above are sufficient for the purpose re- 
quired. 

Tfic method of using the hyetometer is, to place the 
receiver in some convenient open spot, in which there is 
reason to sup|)ose as much rain falls as does in general 
ui the neighbourhood, and not more : let the tunnel Ire 
fixed into the mouth of the receiver, so that tliey may 
stand perfectly steady and level ; then witlr the gauge^ 
measure the rain in the rca*ivcr as often as is necessary, 
taking care to note the quantity from a fixed hour and 
day in the year, to the same hour and day in the next 
year. There will be some trouble in the winter, and 
great ciirc will be necessary to collect the water from the 
snow, so as to retain the whole of it. 

Accounts should be taken at diffirrent places, and an 
average deduced from them. It may be presumed that 
the accounts will vary very much, if taken upon the 
fiat rich loams near Eton, upon the Thames, from those 
taken upon tire Chiltern-hills, from Weudover to 
Princes Risbonrugh, where ranch chalk abounds, and 
from those taken in the district where the storm of hail 
did so much damage in the year 1800 . 


SECT. IV.— -son,. 

t 

Soil is that substance which serves the purposes of 
vegetation, in which sense it is used by Swift, where 
he says, The first cause ef a kingdom’s thriving is 
the fruitfulness of the soil to produce the necessaries and 

coQve- 
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conveniences of life.” There is nothing within the 
contemplation of man which admits of greater variety 
than soil, because the proportions of its component 
parts may be infinite, as well as the parts themselves. 
'Thus in the rainbow the primary colours are seven, viz. 
red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo, and violet ; 
but it is evident to an observer, that although each of 
these is distinct from another, yet it is so difficult to 
point out where one colour ends and another begins, 
that there might as well be enumerated an infinite num- 
ber between each. So is it in those substances which 
compose soil ; they are earths, salts, minerals, waters, 
airs, light and heat, which although perfectly distinct 
one from another, admit of such variety each in its 
own nature, and of combinations so various with one 
another, that the nnmbcr of component parts of a soil 
is altogether infinite. In common practice, however, 
and for the common purposes of agriculture, it will be 
necessary to consider only four primary kinds of soil, 
viz. clay, chalk, sand, and gravel, and to call a com- 
bination of these, serviceable for the purposes of vegeta- 
tion, a loam, and as any of the primary earths predo- 
minates in that combination, to form from thence an 
epithet to that loam . Thus in land moderately adhe- 
sive, and not so friable as chalk, it will be necessary 
to denote the soil by the term, a clayey loam, that is, 
a mixture of the earths, in which clay predominates; 
and in the same manner we shall gain the terms, chalky 
loam, sandy loam, and gravelly loam. There are also 
other soils, which cannot be classed amongst the pre- 
ceding, but which will be evident from the terms by 
which they are expressed. These are, rich vegetable 
mould, peat, and marl, which last is a mixture of ve- 
getable mould and clay having chalk stones. 

* Having 
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Having thus explained the terms by which different 
soib are denominated, we may remark, that the sub- 
soils, that is, those earths which lie immediately un- 
der the soil, are no less the object of inquiry with the 
agriculturist, and may in general be expressed by the 
terms already given, to which may be added, mi- 
nerals, umber, gypsum, ochre, freestone, and rocks. 
These subsoils are the principal causes of fertility or 
sterility in the land where they abound, and give rise 
to the. vulgar terms by which sterile lands are denomi- 
nated sour, cold, &c. If a subsoil be a very stiff clay, 
and retain moisture a long time, the vegetables growing 
above it arc poisoned by it: water in this stagnant 
state, it is supposed, becomes acid, like beer or fer- 
mented liquors ; a vulgar notion not to be supported by 
facts, but so predominant as to have produced the term 
sour soil, and made an apology for the want of proper 
husbandry, viz. draining of many an acre of land in 
every county, as well as that of Bucks. It is not 
however our province in this Section to correct errors, 
but only to explain vulgar terms, in order to express 
facts as clearly ns we can. Premising thus much, let 
us begin at the northern part of the county, and in as 
fegular a manner as we can, trace to the south of it all 
the soils generally ; for as to particulars, there is scarce 
a single parish where the soil can be characterized by 
one speck's of earth, er any one of the terms we have 
■explained ; even the Brick-hills, from a point between 
Wavendon up to Leighton, including Stock-grove, 
Linslade, and a part of Soulbury, of which the species 
of soil is more clearly defined than it can be in any 
other instance in the county ; yet here it is not so uni- 
form as not to require great caution in the description. 
We say, this soil is a sand, poor in some parts, and in 

others 
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others so good as to be called a sandy loam : but this 
sand has Tciiis of gravel, chalky gravel, brick^earth, 
and some clay. Of clay, however, there is but little ; 
but it is to be observed, that no earth discovers itself so 
readily as clay. In the Totlenhoe Stone, for instance, 
in which it is very perceptible, there are but four parts 
and a half in one hundred, according to the analysis of 
it made byEklward Hanmcr, Esq. of Stock-grove, who 
found it to consist of, 

might. 


Calcareous earth, 78.5 parts. 

Silex, 17 

Argillaceous, 4.5 


100 parts. 

This stone is so soft, that it may be scraped with a 
sharp knife, and the edge of the knife not be blunt- 
ed. It is also so brittle, or rather, so easily broken 
into the laminae, of which it is formed, that in build- 
ing, it is necessary to place those parts of the stone up- 
permost which lie so in the quarry, as was the case at 
Tyringham, in this county, in Mr. Praed’s house, and 
at IJalton, in the church built by Sir John Dashwobd 
King, and is the case in a most splendid Gothic man- 
sion now building by the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Bridgewater, at A abridge. 

On the north of the county, at Cold Brayfield, we 
find a rich loam in the meadows, and as we ascend, gra- 
vel, clay, and limestone. In the neighbourhood of 
Olney, Tyringham, and Castle Thorpe, are various 
clays and loams, with mixtures of gravel: at Stoke 
Goldingfim, not far from Newport, the soil is generally 
a deep clay. There are also quarries of freestone, in 

which 
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'whicb instances the soil is thin. At Newport are loam, 
clay, ^^ravel, and brick*earth ; and at Moulsoe we find 
grarelly loam and clay, with brick-earth. The whole 
of this district on the north of Watling-street, is good 
turnip land ; and the meadows are rich along the Ouse, 
particularly at Tyringliam and Filgrave, the property 
of William Praed, Esq. : at these places tlicre is also 
rock and a sandy gravel. On the west of Watling-street, 
at Thornton, the soil is a loam, with some clay ; the 
subsoil is a grey limestone, so hard, that the expense of 
breaking it into pieces for burning, is double that of 
digging it : here are also some veins of gravel and sand. 
From hence towards Buckingham, on the north of the 
Ouse, are various soils ; on one side of Buckingham, 
the soil is a gravelly loam, with chalk-stone, brick- 
earth, and veins of sand; on the other side a clayey 
loam, with brick-earth and limestone. At Wesibury 
is much clay and chalk ; at Turwerton is clay and 
brick-earth ; and at Biddlesdcn a deep cl.iy with very 
rich pastures; so rich, that there appeared a kind of 
jealousy on the part of the proprietor lest too much 
should be known of them. At Stowe, the scat of the 
Marquis of Buckingham, the soil is part clay and pari 
gravel. 

The middle of Bucks, from the Ouse, on the north, 
and Watling-street, on the north-east, till we come to 
the Chiltern-hills, arc various clays, with chalk under 
them, upon most of the hills. 

At Hillesden, the estate of T. W. Coke, Esq. there 
is clay and gravel; at Cowley, a sandy loam and gra- 
vel, with some good turnip land. Between this estate 
and Padbury, which lies in the road from Buckingham 
to Aylesbury, is gravel with clay. At Winslow, clay 

and 
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and brick-earth with chalk ; from henge towards Kres- 
low, deep stiff clays. At Whitchurch, the vallies con- 
tain rich loams ; the hills clayey loams upon chalk 
and hrick-eartlj. Upon the ripbt of this road, the 
Clnydons consist of clays ; at Twyford is some gravel. 
To the left of this road lie Whaddon Chace, Drayton, 
Stewklcy, Wing: at the first of these places is a gra- 
velly loam with clay under it ; there are also veins of 
sand and of gravel; but there is much calcareous earth. 
At Drayton are clays and chalks ; at Stewkley clayey 
loams with all sorts of subsoils, viz. gravel, sand, lime- 
stone, brick-earth, and marl; and at Wing, the soil 
is a gravelly loam, with veins of clay, sand, and gra- 
vel; there is also a marl, which Mr. Hanmcr, ofStock- 
grove, has analyzed, and found to consist of. 




Calcareous earth, 43.2' 

Argillaceous, 30.7 

.Siliceous, 26.1 


100 


From Aylesbury, towards the west, runs the river 
Thames, which passes through and enriches as it goes 
the meadows on each side : the whole of the district on 
the north of this river, comprehending Berryfield, the 
Winchendons, Waddesdon, and Wooton (the scat of 
Jmrd Temple), Dortoii, Chilton, Brill, and Boarstall 
(the estate of Sir John Aubrey, Bart.), contains many 
rich clays and loams, producing pastures as excellent 
as any in the interior parts of the kingdom. But to 
this general view there wilt be some particular excep- 
tions ; for at Upper Winchendon we find some shallow 

- soils 
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botls upoR a subsoil which is a chalk, but called rag- 
stone ; and at Long Crendon, are various soils, clayey 
loams, then clays upon chalk, then strong rocky land 
>rith veins of sand, and then much sand with veins of i 
gravel. On the south of the river Thame. from Scotcb 
Grove, a westerly point, to Buckland, including all the 
district from the river to the CliiUern-hills, are various 
loams, with veins of sand, gravel, and chalk: on the 
east at liearlon, Buckland, and Aston Clinton, these 
loams abound with more clay. At Halton, a seat of 
Sir John Daslnvood King, Bart, the soil of the lands 
which lie in the district now under consideration, is a 
clayey loam with chalky gravel for its subsoil. 

, We are now leaving the Vale of Aylesbury, called so, 
it may be presumed, in contradistinction to the hills to 
which we are now coming, called the Chilterns, which 
running across the country from east to west, after hav- 
ing passed from Can)bridgeshirc,on the border of Hert- 
fordshire, and by Dunstable in Bedfordsliire, enter Bucks X',', 

near Eddlesborough, and thus pass by Halton, Wendo- 
ver, Eltesborough,and Risborougli,and leave Bucks near " " 
BledloWjOnthe west. Uponthesideoftlicsehills insome 
parts, and at their foot in others, lies thelkcnild* Way, 
which runs through the county ; and which would not be 
noticed in this place, did not a remarkable circumstance 
attend it in its progress, perhaps accidentally, which is, 
that on the right Iiand side of it, towards the valley, 
the soil is so good a mixture of clay and clialk, as to be. 
worth for a furlong in breadth, according to the esti- 
mation of farmers situated near it, at least 10^. an acre 
to hire, more than that on the left hand, between it and 


* Thi» word UmHJ it tuppoced to be a corruption of Ita tUe, tm 
which add vnj, and we have the eU way of the Iteni. 
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<Tie lii^. Tftfe ciycuVrt^anc^ ^#s observed by Sir John 
Dasbwo«l King, BArt. and his tenants at Halton, as 
•#rfl a's by Mr. Grace, at hisborongli. It is not tvon- 
^rful rtiAt the lowest lands shotiW be mneh richer than 
lands Vying by the side 6 f hills ; but it is remarkable 
that this lierniah road sboiiW thus separate for a ennsi- 
derhMe tray, lands so distinct from each other in qua* 
lity. The snbsOtl of these hills is chalk of difl'erent 
{pialities-, Irbith is highly congenial to the growth of 
ibe beech, a tree which is fonnd in great abmidn nee, 
ind grows Veiy vigorously in all parts. Besides chalk, 
mere are also veins of gravel and sand, and in many 
parts a great abundance of brick earth, parbcnlarly 
from tlhc neighbourhood of Ghesham on the east, to 
Amersham, near which place this eartli is Very fine, 
fcnd supplies a mannfaclory of pots and pans. The 
vailics between these hills are rich clays and dla3*e3r 
loams, which upon the sides of the hills are in some 
•places very thin, an<l form a clayey chalk : upon ttome 
of the hills the soil is chiyey, and in others so very 
Hiiity, that it would be an cmllcss operation ‘for a far- 
mer to gather them, and withal imprudent, if it wile 
possible, on account of the moisture attracted by tliem. 

Upon that part of Bucks which lies towards Ash- 
Tidge, the seat of the Earl of Bridgewater, we find the 
soil varions, flinty and clayey, upon chalk, with veins 
of dilTcrent clays, white and bine : there is also brick 
earth. These cltalks are very proper for the growth of 
sainfoin, an advantage of which the best farmers avail 
themselves. 

Wc have but one district remaining, which as to 
soil differs from nil other parts of Bucks ; this is the 
south part, coraprchentletl between Uxbrklge, Coln- 
Iwook, Staines, '^tl^iudser^ and UaidcnbCad. Tliis i» 

generally 
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generally a gravelly loam upon gravel. Near the 
Thames peat is found. 

From Cary’s Map, and the forcing account of the 
coil of Bucks, we may compute the number of acres 
•f each soil to be, 


Acrit, 


Of clay and loam, 


Sand, 



The Chilterns, 


Gravelly loam, 



393,600 


SECT. V. MINERALS. 

The account of soils given in Uk last Section, pre« 
eludes the necessity of mentioning minerals in a dis* 
tinct Section, except for the sake of following the plan 
prescribed by the Board, because no otlier minerab are 
found in this county to any amount, eacoept those 
already pointed out. At Brill there is some ochre, 
which is used tor painting; and which, after a lediou. 
and expensive process, b worth from 8c. to 10c. per 
cwt. ; umber is also found in shiall qfuantities; and 
near Newport there b a quarry of good marble, from 
whence Mr. Ward of that town has chiraney^picoes, 
one in hb kitchen, and another in an entrance room. 
This quarry, however, lies too deep for working, or 
for any advantage to be derived from it. Near Olney 
also is a quarry of freestone, which b bought for buildU 
ingatSc.a cart load; of which two cart loads will 
buiUl three yards of wall ^ inches thick. 

C3 SECT. 
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SECT. VI, — WATER. 

Thu couii<y is watered on the north by the river 
Ouse, which enters near Westbury, and passing by 
Buckingham, where it supplies a cut from the Grand 
Junction Canal with water, leaving Stony Stratford, 
divides itself near AV'^olvcrton into two courses, one of 
•which goes along the boundary parting Bucks from Nor- 
thamptonshire for five or six miles, and receives the name 
of the Tow, and so enters Northamptonshire, and the 
other continues its course by Newport, and then be- 
tween Gayhurst and Tyringbam, by Weston Under- 
wood and Olney, 

slow winding through a level plain 
Of spacious meads, with cattle sprinkled o'er, 

> Conducts the eye along his sinuous course 

Delighted. 

COWPEB. 

And then passes into Ihxlfordshire, at the north-west 
part of that count}', being for about three miles of its 
course the boundary between the two counties. On 
the east, near Eddlesborough, rises a stream, which for 
fix or seven miles parts Bedfordshire from Bucks, until 
it comes to Lir.slade, from whence it runs past the 
Brick-hills on the right, and Fenny Stratford on the 
left, and joins the Ouse at Newport. Into these streams 
already mentioned, flow several brooks, which fake 
their rise from Whaddon-chace, the highest point in 
this part of the county. From the hills at Claydon 
and Edgeott flow streams, some of which run northerly 
and fall into the Ouse, and others southerly to the river 
Thame. This river takes its rise from the neighbour- 
hood 
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liood of Wingrave and Hulcott, in the eastern part of 
Bucks, and passes near Aylesbury, by Eytborpc (for- 
merly a seat of tlic Earl of Chesterfield, between Cud- 
dington and Chersley) to Thame, in Oxfordshire, from 
which place it receives its name: in Oxfordshire it 
joins the Isis*, and after passing Henley, becomes from 
thence to Staines the boundary between Berkshire and 
Bucks. From Chesham runs a stream by Latimers on 
the left, a seat of Lord George Cavendisli, and Chey- 
nies on the right, an ancient Seat of the family of his 
Grace the Duke of Bedford, and after parting Hert- 
fordshire from Bucks for two or three miles, leaves the 
latter county. The Misbourne stream rises near Hamp- 
den, and flowing by Missenden, Amersham, and Chal- 
font, joins the Coin, which from Wheyberd farm to 
Uxbridge, about four miles, is the boundary between 
Middlesex and Bucks : it then leaves the boundary 
until it comes to Colnbrook, where for about half a 
mile it is the boundary between the same counties, and 
from thence runs nearly parallel to the boundary of 
these counties, and so enters the Thames. Another 
stream from Wycombe runs through Woburn into the 
, Thame near Hedsor. Indeed so numerous are the 
streams which take their rise from the Chiltem-hills, 
and run north and south, that agriculture receives no 
. check for want of water, nor moreover for want of pro- 
■ per falls for that water, inasmuch as the county is well 
diversified with hills and vales — with hills unpropitious 
neither to the plough nor to stock, and with vales ca- 
pable of yielding whatever produce art and good ma- 
nagement can effect. If there is any want of water, it . 


* whether this name be erroneous or not, must be left to otliera to 
Mjutder. See the Kncyclopxdia Britannica, under the word Tbamn. 
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is upon some parts of the CbiKern-bills, wbere a suffi* 
cient supply might be procured at an easy rate and in 
a manner very evklenf, viz. by small reservoirs dug in 
convenient sirots, ami having at their bottom clay well 
trodden and beaten down. 

As to water to answer the purposes of markets, no 
county at (he same distance from London is so well 
supplied. On the south from Henley by Marlow, 
Maidenhead, Windsor, and Staines, runs the Tbanae, 
navigable to London, the freightage upon which for 
barley does not exceed 2s. per quarter. On the east 
tuns the Grand Junction Canal, into which are lu-anches 
from Wendover, five miles from Aylesbury (the middU 
town in the county) and also from Buckingham, so 
that all parts are within a few miles of a navigation to 
the metropolis, and many not far from one, which in 
its northern direction communicates with the seas on 
the east and west of England, by (he Humber on the 
one part, and the Mersey on (he other; for the Grand 
Junction Canal, in its southern direction, runs into the 
Thame at Brentford and Paddington, and in its north* 
ern communicates first in a direct line with Kotting* 
ham, then north-cast by Newark and Gainsborough, 
with the Humber, and so runs into (he North Sea «r 
German Ocean ; and in its next branch by Coventry, 
Birmingham, Shrewsbury, and Chester, with (be river 
Mersey, and thus with (he Irish Sea. These are ad- 
vantages one would suppose invaluable. How much 
would farmers in the middle of some counties (Norft^k 
for instance) rejoice at such an advantage, who have in 
many cases to carry corn more than twenty mites to 
market by land, and to fetch coals the same distance ; 
and who have no other resource for manure but that 
which their own good management in forming pro- 
duces. 
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duces. How much would every acre of land in such 
a county be increased in value by such a navigation ! 

In a survey of the streams and rivers in Bucks, with 
reference to its agriculture, it is impossible not to ob- 
serve, that tlresc streams, which would add so much 
to the service of agriculture by draining the land, are 
sutTcred to be filled with silth, rubbish, and all sorts 
of aquatic plants, and arc by no means in such a state 
as to allow a sufficient passage for the water, which 
frequently runs down from the hUh very rapidly ; the 
consequence is, that along the Ouse aud the Thame 
immdations take place at times, when much injury is 
done to the herbage and crops of hay. This is an evil 
which calls fur a remedy, and that of g public nature. 
Some gentliMDcn, to whom this circumstant^c has been 
mentioned, have suggested, that there are no means of 
correcting this evil but by the appointment of Commis- 
sioners of Sewers : siicii an apiiointmeDt should ori- 
ginate with those who feel tlie effects of the evil, and 
no doubt if proper steps were taken to slicw the neces- 
sity of the case, such an appointment would take 
place. It is hoped a Surveyor of g county does h^ 
duty by noticing it. 
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CHAP. II. 

STATE OF PROPERTY. 


IT is no ciisy task to get at tbe tiuth upon tliis 
subject — tlic state of property. Partial accounts may 
be bad, and a general view of the state of farms, both 
with respect to their size and their management; but it 
is difficult to apportion the quantity and nature of the 
lands belonging to tbe different proprietors of this or 
any county, except by having recourse to documents, 
which, it is to be presumed, are not to lx; acquired but 
by means very different from those with wliich a work 
of this kind can be supplied. Such documents are to 
be found in the possession of clerks to the commissioners 
of the projicrty tax, and from them alone can truth, in 
this instance, be derived. For the names of the Pro- 
prietors of Estates, see No. II. in the Appendix. 


SECT. I. TENURES. 

The tenures of this county are various, and too much 
land is under tbe worst kind for improving its agricul- 
ture. The freehold estates are the same as in all other 
counties, and would undoubtedly wear a different ap- 
pearance, were tenants properly encouraged by leases. 
The copyhold are, some of inheritance, others for lives. 
Of the former, many are subject to an arbitrary fine, 
pot exceeding however, in any case, two years’ rent : 

this 
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this is commonly, upon alienation a fine of one year 
anil a half rent, and sometimes less. Others are only 
subject to a fine certain, or that fixed by custom, and 
generally about two years’ quit-rent, and in some cases 
a certain sum per acre, perhaps sixpence, with one 
shilling for a house. In general, in all such cases of 
copyhold, the lord of the manor is compellable to re- 
new, and cannot take more than two years’ improved 
rent. In the Chapter on the Obstacles to Improvement, 
these observations will be necessary. There are two 
other kinds of tenure, by no means uncommon in this 
count}' — they are leasehold estates, held upon lives, re- 
newable at the end of any of them ; or upon leases for 
twcnty-otic years, renew able at the end of seven. I say 
renewable, but this must be taken with reference to the 
parties themselves. There is no law or custom to oblige 
either the lessor or lessee to renew, and therefore but 
little can be expected to take place as to improvements 
upon such estates. With respect to leases granted by 
ecclesiastical bodies, it is required by law, that a cer- 
tain portion of the reserved rent should be in corn, 
commuted for, however, by money, according to the 
best price of corn, when the payments become due. 
These tenures are not uncommon in Bucks, and have a 
tendency to prevent enclosures. 

The liev. Mr. Causton, of Turweston, holds lands 
under leases of this kind for twenty-one years, renew- 
able every seven. The lands are unenclosed, and chiefly 
arable open fields, subject to customs injurious to agri- 
culture. There are here common pastures, upon which 
the occupiers of the arable open fields have a right to 
turn on stock, according to their ocenpation of (what is 
called) yard /awdj, or, as they were explained, 
of land. By a yard of land, however, no determinate 

number 
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narabcr of acres is (o be uodfrslofKl, as it varies in dif- 
ierent places from 28 to 40 acres. Such lands arc 
Ibund in almost all the open fields, and aK' said to 
acuount to 91,906* acres. These yard lands arc de- 
fccrilied in old law books by the terms virgala Una;, 
vhicbsliould be translated, “ portions of land measured 
by the virgu, the whip or rod." They are all nc’arly 
of titc same breadth, viz. between hve aiid six yards. 
Now, five yards and a half ruake a rod, or pole, or 
(ptrtica corrupted into) p**rch. A yard land will not 
be the same in one place as in another, because, altluntgli 
the breadths of these portions are the same, the lengths 
Drill vary according to the extent of the field so to he > 
divided. 

Yard lands arc attended with peculiar rights. At 
Water Eaton, a yard land consists ufbt) acres, and fur 
every yard, the proprietor hjui a right to turn 24 sheep . 
U|)on the commons, during the time eitlrer agreed upon 
or limited by custom, or otherwise. 

At Whaddon there is much yard land, copyhold 
with fines certain, with two large comipon postures. 
The right of turning cattle upon these, is, for sheep, 
from AU-hallow-day, called here Ilolj/mas, to Lady- 
day ; and for neat stock, from the 23d day of Jlay to 
the 1st of November. If ere is also a chacc (or forest in 
the poBsc-ssion of a subject), which is divided into 28 
copses, of which 21 belong to — Selby, Esq. of Win?- • 
low, and seven to New College, Oxford. These copses 
consist of linihcrs and underwraxl. Of Mr. Sidby’s, 
occupied by his son, W^. Lowndes, Esq. one is cut 
every year, and from that time it is shut up for nine 
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years from all cattle, after which, for the remaining 
term of years until the next cutting, it is open and 
common, from May to November, for the great cattle 
of those who have a right to turn in ; and these are any 
persons residing in the p;urishes (which are six) in 
which the chace lies. Biisky-leys (a word compounded 
of buskj/, woody, and /eys, fields) are somewhat of the 
same nature, except that they have not been the pro* 
perty of the Crown, as chaces have. Tliese chaces 
have as many deer as the proprietor of them thinks 
proper. 

There is one open pasture field, called the Stroud, 
consisting of 40 acres, which is divided intoporti<ms of 
land, belonging todifierent proprietors. This has pecu- 
liar rights. It is shut up from the public at Z^ady- 
day, and in the middle of June, or wlien the majority 
of proprietors think proper, is pastured with 40 cows ; 
and when the corn is carried from tire arable lands, 
then these 40 acres are thrown open to the public, and 
remain common until the next Lady-day. The rent of 
these 40 acres is estimated at ids. per acre. 

At Bletcfaley, including the hamlet of Water Eaton^ 
there are many yard lands, of 30 acres to a yard. 

At Sfewkky there are 104 yard lands, of 30 acres 
each ; and here, as in Water Eaton, and in most of tiic 
•pen fields, the tenure is the same, viz. copyhold aud 
leasehold. 
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SECT. 1.— 'HOUSES OP PROPRIETOKS. 

IT would employ much time to describe minutely 
and properly the houses of proprietors in this county, 
not because they are more numerous here than in other 
counties of the same size, for, in point of fact, the con- 
trary is the case, and the consequence is a depreciation 
in the value of land ; but l>ecause the residence of the 
Marqnis of Buckingham at Stowe, would itself require 
as many pages for an accurate account of it, as all the 
other residences of country gentlemen put together. 
Descriptions of this splendid and magnilicent house and 
gardens are published, and therefore a particular ac- 
count of them in this work is superseded. 

Next to Stowe, must be mentioned an elegant modern 
mansion, built not long since atTyringham, by the ar- 
chitect Mr. J. Soane, for Wm. Praed, Esq. It is built 
of stone taken from the quarry at Tottenhoe, near Dun- 
stable, and the pillars which support it arc of the Ionic 
order. This house stands upon a rich peninsula of the 
river Ouse, a spot well adapted for grazing. It is said 
to have cost more than 20,000/. It would be unpar- 
donable not to notice the beautiful arch over the river, 
and visible from the house, designed and built by the 
same architect, of stone from Weldon, in Northamp- 
tonshire. The height of the arch is fifteen feet, and its 
span sixty-five. 

W ycombe- 
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Wjcombc*abbey, the residence of the Right Hon. 
Lord Carrington, is well known. His Lordship has 
rebuilt and added to the abbey with mucli judgment 
and tiiste. He has l>een at great pains and expense to 
procure herbage for sheep before and round the abbey, 
and will no doul>t be successful in the end, notwith- 
standing the diflicultics arising from situation, the poor- 
ness and thinness of soil, and the chalky subsoil. 

The Earl of Bridgewater has begun a most splendid 
Gothic mansion at Ashridge, partly in Bucks and 
partly in Herts, upon tlie site of the old monastery; it 
will be cased with Tottenhoc stone, and when finished, 
will be a most costly and magnificent edihee. 

Except those already mentioned, there are no seats of 
the nobility or of gentlemen, which require notice, with 
reference to the agriculture of Bucks. No doubt, 
much advantage would be derived to the public, were 
there more noted for the good management of land, and 
exhibiting examples of more perfect systems of hus- 
bandry. Gentlemen wlio make their residence in a 
county subservient to this point, confer an incalculable 
obligation upon their country, by setting good exam- 
ples in practices so essentially necessary to its welfare : 
upon which occasion I should be doing violence to my 
own feelings, were I to omit the residences of H. H. 
Hoare, Esq. of Wavendon, and the Rev. R. Cautley, 
of Monlsoe ; not on account of any particular notice 
which their dwellings require ; — for that of the first gen- 
tleman is only a good and proper house for a country 
gentleman, whilst that of Mr. Cautley is a very good 
morlern parsonage-house r-but on account of the features 
of agriculture, which are changed upon the property of 
these gentlemen, around their residences. They have 

Success- 
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success fully counteracted and subdued the prejudices 
of cuotom ami habit ; they have cast off the old ffishion 
of tilhige, which consisted in uptopping lands, and in 
forming circuitous routes from one end of a held to the 
middle of it fterhaps, and driving a plough with five, 
six, and seven horses, by a boy and ploughman ; and ' 
they have given the form and appearance of gardens to 
their farms, by the modern practice of ploughing with 
two horses and reins, as straight as possible, from one ' 
side of a field to the other, and by preparing for the 
drill, wherever and whenever it suits their judgment to 
use it. The sight of such property so managed, in tlic 
midst of farms where the old relics of the open-field cuU 
turearc still adored, so ugly to the view of theagriailtu* 
rist, so disadvantageous to farming, and so detrimental 
to the public, such a sight delights the eye much more 
than the most splendid mansions, and is, it may be 
presumed, much more the object of the present work, 
unless such mansions tend to promote a progress in tb« 
agriciiUnre of the country. 


SECT. II. FARM-HOUSES AND OFFICES. 

Besides the houses of proprietors, noted foe the ele- 
gance of their building or tJic xicluiess of their situation, 
Bucks is not warning in new-cro;ted farm-houses, eie- 
gant and substantial, though not numerous. 1'he Mar- 
<piis of Buckingham has lately bnilt one, inhabited by 
Mr. O. Parrot, nt Stowe : the yards arc spacious, and 
the dairy neat, with an improveinent under the leads, hy 
the projoctirtg of tbc wall, which is sloped from the 

height. 
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hcis^M, at which the Itnwhi are rested npon woo<l inlaid 
in the side of the walN into the dairy alawt 18 inches, 
thus : 



If A EBDC be a pcrpemlicnlar section of the dairy, 

A B bein_^ Tlie ceiling, and A K B the roof, and C D the 
Hoor, ef, ef, will represent the leads, and niidcr (hem 
are projections of the wall / g, f g into the dairy, so that 
i'g,f)g are eadh eighteen inches. By these projeciioiis 
at! accumnlution of dirt and filth is more easily pre- 
ventetl than when the walls are perpendicular to tho 
floor of the dairy. Tlie dairies in all the farm-houses 
in Buclcs are particnhirly worthy of notice fiw their ca- 
paciousness, neatness, and cleanliness : they are in ge- \ 
ncral oblong buildings, that is, parallclipipodons. Mr. 
Parrot's is twenty-five Ivet long, and eighteen w ide, and 
the height stffheient to make it very airy and 1o be 
kept perfeefty dean. The floor is of stone ; (he leads 
ate eadh ahoitt four feet long and two feet Avide, placed 
along the sides and ends Of the room, with two Or three 
in the middle. (See Plate I.) 

If AB C D represent a section of (be dairy by a plane 
parallel to the horizon, nnd passing through (he ieuds, 
a, a, a, &c. will represent the leads, ef, tlie door, c flic 
dream cistern, into which the cream is poured as it is 
'skimtQCd every mortiing, and evening from the leads ; it 
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/ is let out at the bottom by a brass cock into a large tin 
flagon, and by it carried to the churns, d is a cbteru 
placed here in one corner, but generallt/ in a place 
convenient for conveying the skimmed milk by pipes , 
into the hog-tnb. 

In a room adjoitiing to the dairy stand the churns, 
two in number, one large and the other small, sufficient 
to churn from fourteen to eight dozen pounds of butter. 
They are turned by a horse, by wheels made in some 
machines of wood, in others of cast iron. The price 
is about eighteen guineas. 

Fig. 1, Plate II. represents a cast-iron apparatus for 
churning. A, B, are the churns in one room, and C I) EF 
is tliat part of the apparatus in an adjoin ingroom, where 
the horse is yoked to the lever E F, and by tlie short 
shafts b c. Fa, pushes tlic lever before him. 

Fig. 2, is meant to represent another method of 
making the apparatus ; where the cogs of the wheel K 
are horizontal, and are turned by a large wheel L, fourr 
teen or fifteen feet in diameter, to which the horse is 
yoked as in some mills, under the wheel. The wheel 
K is two feet and a half in diameter. NOP represents 
the path of the horse in each figure. 

The time of churning varies from an hour and a half 
to two hours. 1 stood before a churn, in which there 
were eight dozen pounds of butter, in the month of 
November, and accurately examined the number of 
times in which the churn turned round in a minute, 
and found it to be 45. 

From the dairy we arc naturally led to the hog-sty. 
This, in such a county as Bucks, where so many hogs 
arc fattened for bacon, and from whence so many 
porkers are sent to the London market, ought to be 
neat, commodious, and worthy of imitation. No such 
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sty, however, is to be seen. In that of Mr.G. Parrot’s, 
at Stowe, the only thing worthy of notice is the method 
of keeping the pigs from getting into the troughs, 
which is by iron grates which cover the troughs. These 
hnswer tlic purpose well, as the pigs can thrust in their 
snouts only, and by that means are prevented from wast- 
ing their food. 

. The Marquis of Buckingham has at Stowe some 
well-contrived stalls for cows. Each beast has a stall 
to herself : a crib runs from one end to the other, ia 
which between two beasts is placed alternately at the 
stalls a cistern for water, which is filled by a leaden 
pipe conveyed at the back of the crib. As every two 
beasts have a cistern for water, so have every two a 
rack for hay, so placed that the dust or refuse of the 
hay may not fall into the cistern of water, for which 
purpose the racks supply those beasts with hay which 
do not partake with each other in the water. (See 
Plate III.) 

C, C, C, is a crib from one end of the cow-house to 
the other. B, B, are cisterns for water, supplied by a 
leaden pipe conveyed at the back of the crib C, C, C, 
and drawn into the cisterns by a brass cock. A, A, A, 
are racks for hay, elevated four feet from the floor. 
•Thus, as every beast has a stall to herself, file beast in 
stall E partakes with the beast in stall D of water, and 
with the beast in stall F of hay, and so on. Whether 
this method of raising the racks be attended with any 
real inconvenience, time and experience only can tes- 
tify ; at any rate, the manner of tying up the beast to 
the crib by the neck is much mure siglMly, and it may 
be presumed more safe, than the common practice of 
fostening their heads between two Upright pieces of 
wood. There are two other circumstances in this cow* 
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bouse belonging to the Marquis, which render it worthy 
of notice, as being different from the hovels usually 
seen. In the first place, there is a passage between the 
crib and the wall of the house, so that the person who 
feeds the beasts can go and convey food to every beast 
without interruption to any beast, and with much con> 
venience to himself; and in the next place, behind the 
beasts is a channel, G L M N O H, by which ail the 
water from the stalls is conveyed to an iron grate M N, 
and from thence by pipes under the house into a reser- 
voir, in which the drain of the whole of the farm-yard 
is received, and into which straw is laid ; — a practice 
Well worthy every farmer’s attention, and particularly 
necessary to be mentioned to those who seem so blind 
to the advantage to be gained by such economy, as to 
suffer the whole drain of their yards either to flow into 
their'heighbour’s yard, or to be lost in a stream ..that 
runs down to a rivulet, which is the common drain of 
the neighbourhood. 

At Lord Carrington’s, at Wycombe, the racks for 
hay in one of the cow-houses rest immediately behind 
the manger, without elevation and without interruption. 
There are the other conveniences which appear in the 
stalls now described at Stowe,- and similar means of 
preserving the drain of the yard are now carrying info 
execution. At Fawley-court, the seat of Strickland 
Freeman, Esq. the stalls are double, the beasts tied by 
the neck, and the racks for hay rest upon the back of 
the crib without elevation. The stalls are two yards 
and a half wide. 

Lord Carrington has some good bouses new built at 
Moulsoe, with yards conveniently disposed. 

Mr. Harrison has a new built farm-house at Wool- 
yerton, in the road from Newport' to Stony Stratford. 

It 
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It »'well plaaneil for tliB cmiveilience of the farnieri 
and not too good for the size of the farm : the' annexed 
ground-plan may give an idea of it. ('See Plate IV.} 

I was unfortunate in not meeting with Mr. Harrison, 
and therefore could only take the sketch without hav> 
ing the dimensions. 

The general disposition of the farm-yards is into 
two, with a pump and cistern to supply stock with 
good water. It is not, liowever, made a general point 
in the disposition of new built houses, to give the farmer 
an opportunity of overlooking the bushicss of the farm- 
yard whilst he is engaged in the house at his breakfast, 
dinner, or retirement. This is undoubtedly a defect in 
some of them, and where it exists it is of importance 
to the farmer, because it gives bis servants an opportu- 
nity of knowing, that there are times when their roas- 
ter’s eye cannot be upon them. 

Sir John Dashwood King has two buildings at Ilal- 
ton worthy of attention, because they are difierent from 
buildings for the same purpose in Bucks. The one is ' 
a shed for cattle to shelter tliemselves, and as it is 
erected particularly for horses, Sir John has made it 
with doors apposite to each other, and with stalls, in 
order, as he observes, to prevent horses from kicking 
each other. This will strike every one as a matter of 
moment, who lias seen horses, when distressed by dies 
in the summer, run into a shed having but one door, 
and no partition in the shed to enable one horse to pro- 
tect- himself against the attacks of another. This shed 
is boarded on the outside, and railed within with four- 
inch rails, placed at. four inches from each other to tiM 
height of four feet, as a lining to the sides of the build- 
ing, to prevent the cattle from breaking down the out- 
side boards. The other building is a neat bouse for 
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COWS : it has a haj«house at one end, a calrcs’^houae 
at the other, and a passage from the former to the latter 
at the head of the cows, thus : 


• ■ ■ ^ 

Passage. 

n 

/ 




Calves’- 

houses. 

' 

Stalls for (^ows. 

■ ' --J 

Hay- ' 
hfiust. 




The barn- floors here, and in most places in Backs, 
are protected from the corn by boards raised three feet 
high on each side of them : there is a convenience in 
this when the corn is thrashing, and when it is dress- 
ing, particularly if it is a different grain from that on 
the opposite side of the floor. 

There are but few exceptions to an unsightly appear- 
ance of the ofiices in the farm-yards, and of the hovels 
in pastures for cows ; they are generally built of wood, 
and thatched. The annexed Sketch may give an idea 
of them. (See Plate y.) 

Some granaries are tiled, and instead of beii^ placed 
upon blocks of wood, stand upon stone stadlcs, as do 
all the stacks of corn. These stadles consist of three 
parts : at the bottom is a flat stone, upon which is 
placed a stone, in form the segment (about two-thirds) 
of a cone, without its vertex, and upon that is a stone 
as a cap, flat at the bottom and covering the stone 
under it, so as to prevent mice and rats from climbing 
into the staek. < 

- A stadle 
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. A stadle to support stacks, &c.. ' ■ 



T. D. T. Drake, Esq. at Sliardcloes, near Amer- 
sham, lias a very convenient and commo<lious house 
for cutting hay and straw, at the end of the sheds for 
feeding cows. It is of the annexed form and dimen- 
sions. (See Plate VI.) 

A, B, C, D, is the house, divided into the partitions 
E, F, G, H, L. The partition F, having the doors a, a, 
is for straw, amf is two yards and a half square : the 
partition E is for hay, and is five yards by two and a 
half ; the partition G is elevated about three or four 
feet, am! is three yards square : it contains the chafi*- 
cutter, which is fed by a man standing at M. The 
chaff-cutter is worked by a strap N N, which goes 
round a wheel atO, turning the chaff-cutter, and round 
a wheel at P, which by a spindle P W, communicates 
with a large wheel Q Q at x. This wheel Q Q is upon 
the top of a pillar, which moves upon pivots, and is 
worked bjr a horse moving under it in the circle R R, 
in the same manner as in the chum apparatus, Fig. S, 
p. 32. 

The chaff, as it is cut by the knives u^n the wheel 
at T, falls into the partition H at S, at the height of 
two feet from the fioor. This machine requires only 
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one man to work it. Its price, Rs Mr. Drake's cow- 
keeper informed me, was 50/. 

Mr. Drake has also a pi^fcon-house worthy of notice. 
It is a circular building of brick, of about nine yards 
diameter; the wall is a brick and a half thick. Lockers 
are formed round tiie inside walls, in rows one above 
another, in the following manner, with doors A, A, &c. 
six inches high and three inches wide, and before the 
doors and between each row are projections of boards, 
four inches wide, fur the pigeons to light upon. 



'Fhe lockers are of brick ; the following is a section 
of , 9 ne, by a plane parallel to the horizon : 

rs 

The outside Wall. 



A is a door, b A is brick, ab is nine inches. The dis- 
tance from door to door is one fool : b c is a projection 

before 
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before the lockers for the pigeons to light upon. Then 
•re in all S3 rows of lockers from top to bottom. 

In the middle of the room is a post from the Imttom 
of the building reaching almost to the cupola, with 
small beams crossing it, and two ladders against these 
beams to climb up to the lockers. , There is also a floor 
of wood, at four feet from the bottom of the building, 
to receive the dung. 

There are one or two observations to be made upon 
this dove-house.' Very properly the lockers are white- 
washed : this serves in a great measure to keep them 
free from bogs ; but the most efiectual preventivei Of 
bugs is to build the lockers of clay, as is done in an 
excellent dove-house built by W. Collison, Esq. at 
Bilney, near East Dereham, Norfolk. Mr. Drake’s 
lockers are single, but they ought to be double, l>ecau8e 
before a pigeon parts with her first brood, she begins 
to lay eggs for a second. Hence lockers of the follow- 
ing form are most convenient : 



a b being the door to two lockers C, D, and ef Jjeing a 
partition opposite to the door, and projecting from the 
wall A B about two-thirds of the width of the locker; 
k m h g is a horizontal projection before the' lockers of 
about four inches ; besides this, there should also be a 
perpendicular projection of the same width at the ends 
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of all the lockers, to prevent the birds of one set front 
interfering or fighting with those of another; and in 
the last place, the pillar in the middle of the house 
should not reach too near the cupola, lest it should 
serve as a resting place for hawks, owls, and other ene- 
mies of pigeons. 

I must not here omit two sorts of gates which I saw 
in Bucks, besides tho^ in common use. The two I 
mean are a contrast to each otimr, and yet very good 
in their kind and places: the one is a rough' gate 
made entirely of wood, without any iron-work what- 
ever ; it is six feet high, has five or six rough rails or 
ledges^ with a cross-rail from the top of the swinging- 
tree, or pivot of the heart-tree, upon which the gate 
turns, across all the ledges to (he bottom of the headoi 
the gate. The pivots of the heart-tree move in grooves 
of thick pieces of oak fastened to the hanging-post< 
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• The above is used in Whaddoii-chace, Vfhere there 
is much wood, and where it serves as a fence against 
deer. The other is a neat light gate at Fawlcy-court, 
belonging to S. Frci-inaii, Esq. It is four feet and a 
half high, and the latch so contrived, that a person on 
horseback can easily open it without dismounting; the 
ledges and uprights are only two inches thick, and oo 
(agonal thus : 



But 1 and 5 arc rather broader than 3, 3, 4, the upper 
parts of the ledges, or G, 7, 8, the under parts. 



The catch of the above gate is a common spring, 
but the manner of opening it quite new, and easy for 
persons on horseback as well as on foot. From the 
upper ledge to the head goes a piece of large wire, a b, 

which 
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which passes through the head and pulls the spring 
beck ; a b goes into a groove under the ledge, and a 
wire, a c, catches it at a, and draws it towards c by a 
triangular piece of iron half an inch thick, which 
swings at the back of the upright at the point d, in a 
groove of the ledge. This triangular piece of irob 
hangs extremely convenient for persons on horseback. 

The catch of agate at Wavendon, belonging to 
H. H. Hoare, Esq. was noted as being very light and 
cheap. The following figure -will serve to.describe it. 



A B and E F are two ledges of the gate, and C D 
is a part of the head: ab is a catch made of wood, 
two inches deep and one inch thick, which moves 
through u groove in the piece of wood g k fastened to 
the two ledges, and also through the head at M ; and 
it is kept to its proper position by a wire, e f, which 
moves at the point e upon the ledge'AB. The gate 
swings both ways, and the catch a b fixes into a groove 
made in a semicircular small block nailed upon the 
post, Ibust 
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A B is a part of the post, and abdc is a semicir* 
cular block upon the post, with the groove e to receive 
the catch ab, 

A w indow-shutter in a stable at Wavendon, belong- 
ing to H. H. Hoare, Esq. . ■< 



This is made of deal laths three inches broad, with 
intervals half the breadth of the laths, for the air and 
light to pass through into the stable. Before this slips 
another shutter of exactly the same size and shape in a 
groove, so that the intervals between the laths may be 
immediately before those of the fixed shutter, or may 

be 
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be moved so as to be before the laths of the first shatter, 
and the laths of the moveable shutter maj cover the 
in'tervals of the fixed. 

A foot-bridge at Fawlej-court was so formed over a 
ditch, as to prevent stock from passing. The bridge is 
moveable upon two pivots at its ends, and being hea- 
vier on one side than on the other, always hangs per- 
pendicularly, except when any one walks upon its 
light side; it then, by the weight of the person upon it, 
lies horizontal or flat. 


SECT. III.— -BEPAIRS. 

It is not pmsible to speak in high terms of the ge- 
neral state of farm-houses and offices in Bucks : they 
are too often seen in a stale, though not positively bad, 
yet such as by no means carry the appearance of such 
riches as the naturally apparent produce of the county 
ought to indicate. This can be ascribed to no other 
cause but that practice which prevails almost univer- 
sally, viz. for tlie occupier or tenant to pay for work- 
manship, and the landlord to find materinls ; add to 
this, that very few farms are under leases, and there 
can be but little expectation that the buildings should 
be different from what are seen where farmers have no 
other security for continuance upon their farms, but the 
words or promises of their landlords, which can exist 
only during the lives of such landlords ; the conse- 
quence is, that no farmer is willing to expend much 
upon the offices he possesses, and every one puts off 
any expenses of the kind, until he is obliged by the 
necessity of the case to do the repain. 

SXCT. 
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SECT. IV. PRICES OP BUILDING, MATERIALS, 

AND artisans’ LABOUR. 

These do not appear to be Iiigher than in other 
counties. Sir John Dashwood King has built at Hal- 
ton a very neat and elegant church in the Gothic style, 
of Portland and Totten hoe stone, which cost not more 
than 3000/. It is warmed by a small fire by flues to 
convey the heat under the floor. 

Lime is of various prices. At Brickhill, 2f. 4d. 
per quarter of eight bushels ; at Hillesdon, it is 2 j. 9d. 
per quarter ; and at Wavendon, it is Ss. 6rf. per 
quarter. At Buckingham, it is 6d. per bushel ; and at 
Risborough, 9d. per bushel. v 

Bricks are generally from 38s. to 40s. per thousand. 
Those not more than S8s. are not so good, having 
many stones in them. At Araersham, they are 40s. ; 
and at Buckingham and Risborough 45s. per thou* 
sand ; at Brill, 42s. 6d. per thousand. 

Freestone may be purchased at Olney for 2s. a cart- 
load, which will make three yards of wall between 18 
inches and two feet thick. 

Tiles . — These are generally flat. At Newport, they 
are 2/. per thousand ; but at Buckingham 45s. 

Pantiles at Newport are 1/. per thousand : nine-inch 
pavement, id. each ; twelve-inched, each ; pavement* 
nine inches by four and a half, 6s. {rer hundred. 

Many kilns in Bucks burn lime, bricks, and tile*) 
over the same fire at the same time. At Backing- 
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ham there is one, the walls are 24 inches thick, and the 
room is a square of 14 feet, and its height 23 feet. 

This kiln burns 50 quarters of lime, whteb are laid at 

the bottom, and form arches in which the fire is made, 

upon the lime 8000 bricks are laid, and upon the bricks 

6000 tiles. The tiles when burnt are ten inches long, 

six Inches broad, and half an ii>eh thick. These re* ♦ 

quire 1500 of furze faggots, which are bought at'19j. 

per thousand. 

Timber . — At Newport Pagncl, Riga fir is 5s. 6rf. per 
foot; oak from 3s. to 3s. 6d. per foot; elm I5d. per 
foot ; ash, from 16d. to 18d. per foot ; red and white 
deals are alike. 

At Buckingham, oak is from 2s. to 5s.'pcr foot; 
elm, from Is. to 2s. ; and ash from 2s. to 2s. 6cl. per 
foot. 

At Fenny Stratford, large oaks sell at 8r . per foot. 


SECT. V. COTTAGES. 

1 COULD make no particular observations upon these 
buildings : they are, generally speaking, as good as 
are to be found in other counties. They have mostly 
gardens attached to them, or, if not, the cottagers are 
allowed to make themselves gardens by the side of the 
roads, and upon waste grounds: these are to be seen 
upon all the great roads through the county. Nothing 
more materially tends to teach the poor boncsty, than 
this circumstaiice of allowing them to bare property 
which' they can call their own : it is by this means they 
can become practically acquainted 'vrith the value of ' 

property ; 
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property ; and feeling how intensely they would depre- 
cate all infringement upon their own, it may be pre- 
sumed they would be less likely to make depredations 
upon that of other people. Habit will in this instance 
prevail as in other cases, iuid thus practice and habit 
will have the desired effect of producing more honesty 
amongst the poor than it is possible fur the best deli- 
vered precepts to instil into them. 

The only instance where great neglect was apparent 
in the cottages of the poor, was at Little Brickhill ; 
they are said to be under a trust. Be that as it may, 
it is my duty to report, what must be seen by every" 
one who passes through the place, viz. Hie cottages 
above mentioned are in a very bad state of repair ; and 
by no means sufficient to keep the inhabitants' in any 
degree so comfortable as the generality of offices In the 
county for horses, cows, or even pigs would. 

• For the number of 'cottages in each parish, see Ap- 
pendix, No. IIL 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. 

STATE OF PROPERTY. 


SECT. I. SIZE OP FABMS. 

i 

IT is impossible to enter upon this Section, tlie 
size of farms, without being reminded of the question 
which has been often agitated, What that size ought 
to be? Practically, the question is absurd; for un- 
doubtedly it would be as difficult to assign that maxi- 
mum, as it would to fix the quantum of fortune or of 
estate, beyond which no individual should possess. 
In this instance, accident and the general course of 
things must prevail : where land is poor, rents must be 
low, and a smiill tract will not be sufficient to maintain 
such houses and offices as arc necessary for the large 
capital required on the part of the tenant. Farms, 
therefore, in such cases must be large, or the conse- 
quence will be, that farms cannot exist. Land in gene- 
ral in Bucks is rich, and accordingly it happens that 
the size of farms is moderate. The number of farms is 
20S9 (see Appendix, No. III.) Without pretending 
to extreme accuracy, it may be stated, that there is one 
farm of 1000 acres, one of 900 acres, four or five be- 
tween 6(X) and 700 acres, ten between 500 and 600, 
twenty-four between 400 and 500, and that the rest are 
from 400 acres down to ten (see Appendix, No. IV.): 
thus the average of the size of farms is 179 acres. If, 
however, we take it for granted that the number of 
' ’ farms, 
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farms, as stated in the Appendix, No. III., 'is 2039, 
and that our computation of the number of acres of 
arable and pasture lands, as given in p. G, is 328,590 
acresj then it will follow that the average of the size of 
the farms is only a little more than 161 acres. 

, From these averages lake the mean, and we have the 
average of the size of the farms in Bucks, 170 acres. 

We will now state such particulars as were comma* 
nicated either by the persons themselves who occupied 
the farms, or by those in whom there appeared no want 
of coiiGdencc. 

At Cohl Braytield, there are only two farms contain- 
ing about 700 acres, of which 400 are arable and 300 
pasture. Mr. Whitworth, who occupies one of these 
farms, keeps upwards of 300 ewes; the lambs produced 
from which he sends to market in two years, after hav- 
ing twice shorn them : the average of their weight is 
then 201b. per quarter. Mr. Whitworth keeps three 
or four cows, and grazes about 60 neat stock, which 
are bought in Northamptonshire and .at Leicester, on 
May-day and in .June. 

The principal proprietor at Olney is Lord Dart- 
mouth. There are about thirteen farms containing 
from 50 to 300 acres each, the whole parish consisting 
of between 11 and 1200 acres, of which one^third is 
pasture. 

At Emberton, adjoining to Olney, there are about 
eight farms, none of which e:tceed 250 acres : the 
whole parish consists of about 1400 acres, cf wliich. 
«ie-tliird is pasture. 

Weston Underwood contains five or six farms from. 
1001. to 600/. per annum, of which nearly one-balf is 
pasture, applied to grazing Hereford and Shropshire 
beasts. 

_ 8UCK.8.J B The 
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The Rer. Mr. Drake, of Sfofce GoMington, very 
kindly gave the following statement of the farms in 
that parish : 

“ The parish contains ten farms in the hands of te* 
nanis whose sole or chief ocenpation is funning. : 

“ 'file first contains 2S0 acres, of which twelve acres 
are arable, and 208 wimdiand pasture. i 

“ The second', 237 acres, of which 148 are arable, 
and 8.0 meadow and pasture. ■ 

“ Tiie thin), 262 acres, of which 162 arc arable, and 
100 mostly woodland-pasture. > 

“ Thu fourth, 218 acres, of which 119 are arable, 
and 09 woodland-pasture. 

The fidb, 110 acres, of which 08 are arable, and 
twelve pasture. 

The sixth, 169 acres, of which 131 are arable j 
and 38 meadow and pastnre. 

“ The seventh, 80 acres^ of which 68 are arable, 
and twelve pasture. < 

“ The eighth, 75 acres, of which 66 are tirnble, and 
nine pasture. 

“ The ninth; 43 acres, rdl pasture, and chiefly wood* 
land. ( 

“ The tenth, the rector’s farm in lieu of tithes, con- 
taining 235 acres, of which 196 acres are arable, and 
39 pasture.” ■ 

This parish then contains 1709 acres, of which 1000 
are arable, and 709 j^sture. ) 

Such Is the general size of-fiirtns in the neighbour- 
hood of Olncy. Could .such an acenrote statement be 
.procurerlthroughon: the count}', the (ask of a Surveyor 
would be easy, and the information which he conld 
give the public of the agriculture of a county, its rainute 
as that of a single farm. 

- L ^ The 
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The following account, given by the Rev. R. Caut- 
ley, of the parish of Moiilsoc, the whole of wiiich be« 
longs to Lord Carrington, is not less accurate nor less 
accommodating. 

The parish of Motllsoc was enclosed in the year 1909,' 
and contains 152t acres 1 rood and 17 perches ; of 
which 142 acres are wood, about 680 arable, and 705 
pasture t there are fire farms, including the rectorial 
farm given in lieu of tithes, besides about 60 acres lett 
to various people, of which about 18 or 20 are lett for 
the express purpose of accommodating the poor with 
milk. 

. £, 

The first farm contains 317 acres, of which the rent is 477 


The second 206 — 300 

The third — 229 — 300 

The fourth 249 — — 340 

The fifth 300 ^ 355 


At Tyringham com Filgrave there are 1800 acres» 
of whicli 700 are arable, and 1100 pasture: the farm^ 
Contain from 200 to 500 acres. • 

Mr. Graves occupies, at Westbury, between 400 
and 500 acres, of which onc>fifth or one-sixth is pas« 
ture : he keeps 20 milch cows, 14 horses and a nag, 
and 400 sheep, of which 120 are breeding ewes. 

Mr. Morgan, of Buldlesden, occupies a large tract 
of very rich land, which he applies to grazing : he is a 
geatlcman of great respectability, but not very com/> 
Biunicative on agricultural subjects. 

A gentleman occupies a farm at Biddlesden, undfSf 
Mr. Morgan : it contains 300 acres, of which half 
is arable, and the other half pastoxe, applied to Ibp 
dairy. 

jiS “ At 
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• At Eylhorpc, and its nciglibourhood, arc rslatc-s bc- 
Jonging to the Earl of Chcslcrficlil, who, with Ihe 
greatest politeness, upon being applieil to, ilesirvd hb 
stewards there and clsewlierc, to giv'e all the mforina- 
tion in their power upon the nianugeinent ot' Ins Lord* 
s’lip’s estates. 

Mr. Cox, of Beachingdon in M'addcsdon, occnpieir 
under liis Lordship about ^00 acres of pasture, and 36 
of arable land : he keeps five horses, having nrncli 
work upron the tnrnpikc-road in carrying stones. Mr.’ 
Cox nsed to apply his pastures to tlie dairy princi* 
pally ; but now (1808) lias only grazing beasts — Herc- 
fdrds, with some Devons, ft, is a fact stated by Mr. 
Currie, Lord Clicsterlicld’s steward, that at Dipper 
’Winctiendon, adjoining to Deachingdon, better bnller 
is made, alihough the land is not so good as Dir. Cox’s 
by 1/. jicr acre. In a dairy county, experiments slating 
facts, to wliicli this pangraph applies, are highly ne- 
cessary. 

' Slone contains 2.eC0 acres, of which one-third is pas- 
ture, principally I.or.l Ciiestei field’s propeity. Mr. 
Woodman occupies niulcr his I.ordship 5i0 acres, of 
11111011 270 are plougiied. Tie keeps 12 horses in the 
yard in summer upon clover ; buys sheep two, three, 
and four years ohl, and grazes them ; he grazes beasts, 
and lakes in agistment stock. 

- Mr. Chandler, ofDynton near lo Stouej has a large 
grazing farm : lie gives the preferetiec to the Devon 
breed, being light of oOiil, and fullmvs' them with 
Scotch beasts — a practice by no means general in this 
county. 

Mr. Wesfear, cfKreslow, whose nrfme as a grazier 
is desenretUy known all over the world, and to whose 
excellent judgment of stock, and its managc.nent, any 

testimony 
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telimony of mine can be but of little avail, occupies 
under Lord Clidnrd about 900 acres, of which between 
GO and 70 are plju^hed, muler no system but that of 
being subservient to the pasturage. There is no in- 
stance where the effect of great industry, anti a perfoct 
acquaintauce willi the nature of buying, feeding, and 
selling of neat stock to llie best advantage, is more fully 
displayed than in this gentleman. Thu only advan- 
tage which tliis estate seems to possess above sora# 
others in this county, is tlie power of wintering stocky 
having a sufficient quantity of straw from t^e arable 
land. 

At Berry-field, in tire parish of Qnarrendon, (here 
are five farms from l.’iO to 100 acres, and but otje whicli 
has any amble land belonging to it, and that lias only 
seven acres, in the occupation of Mr. Rose, who has 
in all 3i3 acres, applied to grazing, and to taking in 
agistment stock. 

Sir John Aubrey's estate, lying iu the paridies of 
Chilton, Dortou, Brill, and Boarsfall, consists chiefly 
of pasture, applied principally to llie dairy. Mr. Par- 
sons has a dairy-farm under Sir John, consisting of 
S^O acres, of whicli 19 arc andile. lie ki-'eps from 60 
to 70 cows, somewhat more than half a sheep to an 
acre, and about 14 hogs to a score cows in the summer, 
Ix'sides porkers in winter. 

In the same neighbourhood, is a gentleman who rents 
17 acres of amble, asid 76 of meadow and pasture. He 
keeps three horses, 20 com, and fats 12 hogs in a year: 
he has also about 50 sheep. 

Mr. Hemming, of Chilton, occupies a farm under 
Sir John Aubrey, of which about one-third is pasture: 
lie ploughs 350 acres, and has 120 in pasture. He 
keeps 300 sheep, vi?. about 100 breeding ewrs, and 

F 3 140 
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140 lambs for store ; milks 14 cows, and has 10 
borscs. 

Upper Winchendon contains 1400 acres, of which 
460 arc arable, and 940 pasture, divided into ten 
farms, from 50 to 500 acres. Mr. Rose’s farm consists 
of 300 acres ; be keeps 300 sheep, eight cows, and 
nine horses. 

Mr. Ewers, of Addington, occupies under General 
Paulet 150 acres of pasture always fed, and 100 always 
mown, and 30 acres of arable land. He keeps 50 cows, 
60 sheep, and four horses. 

T. W. Coke, Esq. of Holkbam, in Norfolk, pos- 
sesses between 3000 and 4000 acres at Hillcsden, Cow- 
ley, and Preston, chiefly dairy-farms. Mr. Augustus 
Lyncs, at Hillesdcn, occupies under him 400 acres, of 
which 100 are ploughed. He keeps 40 cows and 10 
licifcrs ; fattens 13 hogs, and porkers afterwards ; and 
has 100 breeding ewes, of which he fattens about 40, 
with their lambs ; lie keeps seven horses and two colts. 
Mr. Lynes buys young colts, works them till they are 
six years old, and then sells them. 

Mr. Morris occupies about 280 acres under the same 
landlord, of which he ploughs about 30 : keeps 40 
cows, five score sheep, and four horses. 

Mr. Warr rents of the same landlord 900 acres of 
pasture, without any arable land. He keeps 40 cows, 
of which '10 are heifers, and four-score sheep, and 
breeds some lambs ; he keeps also two brood mares. 

Mr. Coke has five or six farms besides, lying in 
Hillcsden, Cowley, and Preston, principally applied 
to the dairy. 

At the Claydoiis, Twyford, Marsh Gibbon, and 
Edgeof, are dairy-farms. 

Mr. G. Parrot occupies under the Marquis of Buck- 
ingham, 
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togliam 200 acres, of which SO are ploughed: lie keeps 
between 30 ai\d 40 cows. 

At Thuriituii, on the side of the road from Bucking* 
bam to Stony Stratford, '1'. Slieppard, Esq. occupies 
about 240 acres, of which 60 are ploughed. He keeps 
about 2o cows for milking, and some heifers to supply 
the dairy ; nearly SOO slieep ; of pigs, for store and for 
fattejiing, more than 20, and five horses. 

Messrs. T.and J.Kitelec, ofCastlethorpc, farm under 
Lord Spencer about 1300 acres, in two farms : about half 
their farms is pasture. They graze about 100 beasts 
each in the summer, and keep store cattle in tlie win- 
ter. Having the tillie farm, and a farm at Grafton, in 
Northamptonshire, they are enabled to clip about 1000 
shoep each. They buy and br<!cd colls, and sell them 
about sic years ohi, after they have worked tliein two 
or three years. No farms are under neater management 
than these gentlemen’s. 

The Earl of Bridgewater has some dairy-larms in 
Bucks : they are generally half arable and half pas- 
ture. The pasture is half mown and half fed, and yet 
his tenants are obliged to buj' buy. 

Fenay Stratford contains about four farms— one of 
50 acres, one of 150, one of 350, and one ofOGO : that 
of 350 consists of about half pasture and half arable, 
and that of 600 is almost all pasture ; but (he occupier 
has about 60 acres of arable land in another parish. 
Upon the farm of 350 acres, there arc six horses kept ; 
and upon that of GOO, five. 

Sympson, an adjoining parish, contains about lOOO 
acres, of which one half is pasture. There are six larms ; 
one of 40/. per annum, two of 60/. eu«h, one of 150/., 
one of 220/.) and one of 280/. 

e4 H, H. 
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H. H. Iloarc, Esq. at Wavendon, occupies 600 
acres, VI Inch lie is endeavouring to rescue from (he old 
mode of cultivation by high-ra’sed stitches, viith cir* 
cuitous furrows to that form, which admits of modern 
improvcincnls. Mr. Huare at present keeps 350 sheep, 
of which half are breeding ewes, and 13 cows, and 
feeds two'seore beasts, and for his team and ploughs 
has IS horses, and four bullocks: Mr. lloare uses also 
only two hprses in a plough, driven by his ploughman 
with reins. 

W. Lowndes, Esq. of Whaddon, farms 100 acres, 
upon which he keeps 19 cows and 140 sheep. 

Mr. King, who farms under Mr. Lowndes, has 170 
acres, upon which lie keeps 40 cows, and about 80 
ewes and lambs. In general, in (he neighbourhood of 
"WhiUidon, one cow and one sheep are kept upon 
three acres ; but on the yard-lands here*, by custom, 
one sheep is kept upon two acres, and one cow upon 
four, or thereabouts : and these are turned in with the 
herd at the time required or fixed by custom. 

Mr. Cox, at 4\’liaddon, occupies 250 acres of pas« 
ture, and keeps GO cows. 

At Winslow arc all dairy-farms, with but little 

arable land. Selby, Esq. has nine farpis there, 

lett to different tenants : 

One of 270 acres, of which 18 are arable. 

The second of 220 acres, of w hich 85 are arable. 

The third of 140 acres, all pasture. 

The fourth of 100 acres, of which 40 are arable. 

The fifth of 100 acres, of which 30 are arable. 

-■ — — ^ 

* For an expIan:.‘Jca of these, see dhap. II. Sect. S, and Chap, Xll. 
Sect. ". 

The 
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The sixth of 193 acres, all pasture. 

The seventh of 6t acres, all pasture. 

The eighth of 60 acres, all pasture. 

And (he ninth of 58 acres, of wliicli 11 are arable. ' 

There is another farm of about 40 or 50 acres, all 
pasture, and several small ones from five to 20 acres. 
The Vicar’s allotment consists of nearly 132 acres of 
arable land. 

No hay is allowed to be sold ; not more than CO cows 
are kept upon any of these farms, and in general, of 
sheep and cows, one of each to three acres. 

Hoggeston consists of about 1500 acres divided into 
five dairy farms, of which the arable land does not 
exceed in the whole parish 200 acres. Cows are kept 
for the dairy three or four years, and llien sold to gra^ 
ziers as Sion's. The skimmed milk is applii'd to falteit 
liogs : ewes are bought in the autumn, and as their 
lambs Ijecomc fat, they are sent to salesmen for London 
market, as are also the ewes. These arc the general 
practices of all the dairy farms. 

Mrs. Hall, at Little Brickhill, occupies a farm of 
500 acres, under H. Rose, Esq. She keeps brwding 
Cwc8 for fattening lambs for the London market^ and no 
other slock. 

Eihvard Hanmer, of Sfockgrove, adjoining to Great 
Brickhill, occupies forty-five acres, of which eight arc 
corn, six turnips, nine or fen artificial grass, and the 
rest pasture: Mr. Hanmer keeps two cows, twelve 
pigs, 30 sheep, and four horses. He buys nothing for 
his stock, and sells nothing. ' 

Great Brickhill contains between twenty and twenty- 
five hundred acres: of- which two-tliirds are pasture : 
l:b^re are not more than 200 cows kept here, and about 

one 
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one pig <0 a cow ; of sliecp, two to three acres, and of 
horst-s, four to J 00 acres. 

At Soulbury, of which Sir John Ijovelt is the prin- 
cipal proprietor, there arc about 4000 acres, of which 
one-third is pastare. Sir John's arc chiefly dairy 
furins, with a small proportion of arable land to eacJi. 
Unfortunately, the only person who could have given 
information upon the subject of the agriculture of this 
place, was not at home when I had (be honour to call 
Vpoa Sir John. 

The Rev. Dr. De Salis, at Wing, occupies the rec* 
torial farm, consisting of bctwwn SCO and 300 acres, 
of which bdween s<'venty and eighty are pasture. 
The Doctor keeps between twenty and (birly cows, (ats 
seven or eight bogs, from 320 to 360 lb. weight, and 
nearly forty porkers, lie keeps uiore than SCO slieep, 
six horses, and a nag. 

Mr. Hart, of W'ing, keeps thirty cows, with twelve 
bogs, in the summer, and porkers in winter; six of 
seven score sluep. The number of horses here is 
four to ninety acres, and not mure than twelve to 300 
acr«*8. 

Between Wing and Aylesbury, at Aston Abbots, a 
farm of 200 acres keeps 25 cows ; and from twelve to 
fourteen hogs are falteneil in the snmnier by 20 cows. 

One farm tliere consists of 400 acres, of which lOQ 
are arable. It maintains 40 cows, 30 hogs, wUh stores, 
one sheep to an acre, and eight horses. 

The parish of Hnlfnn, immediately below the Chil* 
terns, contains 1457 acres, the property of Sir John 
Dashwood King. There are ITSacri’sof pasture, 95 
of arable enclosed, and 552 open fit Ids ; but being all 
Sir John’s own property, arc not subject Ip the inju- 
rious 
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rious customs of such lands -wlrere property is divided; 
6ir John’s is laid into different parcels, accor<lin«» to 
the qualify of the land, and lelt to difftrenl tenants, the 
good and Iradheingequaliy parcelled out amount them. 
Upon tile hiiknrc 349 acres of wood, 135 wood closes 
and open hill, SI iioiiscs and yards, and S8 roads and 
wayvt'the above form five farms. Sir John has a 
pretty small flock of South Downs kept under good 
management. In one field there appeared to be about 
fiO breeding ewes; in another, rams; in a third, ewe 
lambs ; and in a fourth, wethers. He has a small dairy 
,ef Stifl'olk cows. 

Mr. Mqberley rents under Sir J. Dasliwood King 
190 acres, of which ^ are pasture and Jfiiii arable, and 
keeps four cows and eight horses. 

Mr. Smith, at .Aylesbury, occupies under Lord Cor- 
Hngton 300 acres, of.wliicli, rather more tlian one half 
is {Misture. Mr. Smith buys a few cows to fatten in the 
Tvintcr : he w inters also six or seven score sheep, and 
keeps nine horses and a ting. 

Acton Chaplin, Esq- farms about 240 acres of land 
at Aylesbury, of which 100 acres are plouglieil, 90 
mown, and 50 fed. He keeps SO cows, of which gene- 
rally 20 give milk, which feed 12 hc^s. Mr. Chaplin 
has also store pigs, which are fattened as porkers at 
ten weeks old. He keeps about seven score ewes for fat 
lambs to be sent to London, and of the ewes futir score 
to be fattened, and the rest kept for folding. He has 
seven horses for his farm. 

From the foregoing instances, which it is hoped are 
sufficiently numerous, of the size of tlio dairy farms, and 
farms of a mixed nature, in the north and in the middle 
of Bucks, in parisites where lands are enclosed, it tvill 
Iw manifest that the proportiou of arable land to pas- 
ture, 
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tare, will not be more than one to sixteen, in tho 
f irmer ease, aiicl of five to three in the latter : we come 
now to llie Chiltcrii Hills. 

At Wenclovcr, Lord Carrinffton and Lord Hampden 
have several farms from 130 to 200 acres : the wliole pa- 
rish contains about 2000 acres. Mr. Forster occupies 
400 acres, of which 500 are arable and 100 pasture ; he 
heeps 500 sheep, six cows, and fifteen horses. Such 
is the general proportion of slock in the neighbour- 
hood : a farm of lOO acres ploughed cannot be carried 
on without five horses, but above that number, the 
horses generally are three or somewhat more to a hun* 
dred acres. 

At Wycombe, upon Daws-hill farm, Lord Carring- 
ton lias 320 acres disposed in this manner : 140 acres in 
park, 142 pasture out of the park, IGO arable, 68 
sainfiin, and 10 meadow. Mr. Heath’s account of 
the stock kept last year mwn this farm, is very great ; 
and, ns his Lordship observes, could not be continued. 
It was this : 250 ewes, 100. fat sheep, 120 four-toothed, 
120 two-toothed, 160 tegs, and 2J0 lambs : in all, 
91’0 of the Soutlr Down breed, besides 15 cows, 2Q 
pigs, and 8 horses. 

Mr. J.ovcll, of Lee, near Wendovor, farms 330 
acres, of whicli 80 arc mea<low. He keeps 200 sheep, 
20 cows and heifers, and 10 horses. 

At Checquers, J. Grecnliill, Esq., has seven farms 
from 200/. to 500/. each ; (be arable, at SO.?., and 
the pasture, at 37s. per acre : the proportion of pas- 
ture to arable is not 15 of pasture to SCO of arable. The 
stock is about oisc beast and one sheep to two acres : 
the cow is (he Yorksliire, and the sheep Wiltshire. The 
general practice is to keep a breeding flock of ewes, 
and put South Down or Leicester rams to them. Some 

sell 
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sell fat Iaml)s and keep tbe rest for folding, till lliej 
are six-foot bed, >vhen lliey ate fattened upon turnips : 
fbe number ofhorscs is a team, or five to ICO acres^ 
six to 200, and two teams or ten t«S!iO. A team ineans 
as many horses as are used in a plough, wliidi are here 
five, and: sometimes six. The clover leys are some- 
times broken up by four oidy n-brenst. 

, At Great Missenden, in tlic road from Weiidover to 
Amersham, is a well conducted small farm Ixlonging' 
to J'. Ayton, Esq. managed by a Norfolk bailifi'. Mr. 
Ayton ploughs about 120 acres, and keeps 40 in pas- 
ture. ' He has 100 South Down sliccf) and a few cows. 
The lambs are fattened for London market, and sold 
fh s year (1888) at lOt/., and Old. per lb., the bui- 
cher taking the offal. He also fattens calves for Lon- 
don. Mr. Ayton keeps seven Iiorses more, says ilia 
bailitr, than are necessary for farming liis land, but not 
more than are necessary for the carriage of coals and 
other articles of honsc-kceping for the Abbey.. Mr. 
Ayton has an excellent tract of meadows, and an op- 
portunity of converting them to water meadows, wliich 
•with London niarhet so near, to take off the fat lambs, 
would soon requite the expense. 

At Chcslinin, Mr. Pope farms under Lord George 
Cavendish 500 acres : Iras but a small proportion of 
pasture land; keeps 400 sheep and 13- cows, and 
sncklcs. Buys in heifers in autumn, and sells them 
out in the spring, sometimes with calf. 

: At Clieynies is an old seat of His Grace the Duke of 
Bedford, whose patriotic endeavours to serve his coun- 
try, by. auiting with bifl friend T. W. Coke, Esq. „ of 
Holkham, in Norfolk, in fostering every plan which 
in any degree tends to promote its agricultare, want 
ijot the testimony of my pen to record thsm, because 
i . • . fhey 
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tliey are indelibly en^avetl in the memory of those 
■who have witnessed at Woburn Abbey His Grace’s 
anxiety to carry on Sticli plans in its favour, as his 
brother the late Duke had begun. ' 

It will be a high gratification to the Board of AgrienU 
turc to hear, and undoubtedly ungrateful in me not td 
report, that the very first opportunity after my appoint- 
ment to give an account of the Agriculture of Biidks, 
His Grace in the most handsome and cotidescendtni^ 
manner, inviletl me to meet him here, in order that’ be 
might procure me the most correct information upon Use 
subject of Ids tenants’ farming. In consequence of this 
invitation, I had the hononrto meet him, and Mr. Cohe,'. 
at Clieynies, on Friday the 8th of July (1808). Ilis 
Grace has here between 500 and 600 acres in twolarms) 
together with n wafer-mill, and small, but very pro* 
ductive wafer meadows. 

Mr. Davis has the Duke’s principal farm, which 
contains 300 acres, of which about 250 are ploughed. 
He keeps 20 cows, and suckles calves for London mar* 
ket ; has 150 sheep and 10 horses. 

Mr. Dodd, who hires the null there upon a building 
lc.asc, has twelve acres of meadow, upon which two 
cows and a horse were formerly kept. His Grace has 
added three acres of meadow to Mr. Dodd’s occupa* 
lion ; and as Vlr. Dodd has formed one acre and a half 
into water-meadow, he is now enabled to keep four 
cows and two horses all the year, and ten ewes with 
their lambs from Michaelmas to May ; and besides 
mowing bis water-meadows* twice, has taken in agist- 
ment stock (o the amount of 51. 17s. 6d. Mr. Dodd 
has an excellent breed of pigs. 


• A more particular acceunt of the produce of thete nieadews ii g(T«a 
w Chap. xn. Sect. 4. 

"With 
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Witli the above, His Grace has in all, including his 
farms and cottages at Cheyniss, the two riialfints,^ 
and at Chcsham Bois, about 3135 acres, of wh c'l not 
more than from five to ten in a hundred are pasture, 
and 360 are woodland. 

At Beaconsfield, there are aliout ten farms, and one 
or two of 700 acres. The general meihod of stocking 
here is this : suppose the farm to consist of 400 acres, 
if it is a good turnip year, a farmer will keep 200 we- 
thers, with 100 ewes and their lambs, all of which will 
be fattened and sold, the wethers by Christmas, and 
the ewes and lambs as they liecorae fit ; a few milch 
cows are kept in the yard, and about four horses to 100 
acres, fed in the summer upon green food in the stable. 
The proportion of pasture to arable land is very small. 

Rfr. Neighbour, of Beaconsfield, has more tliun 300 
acres, of which two-thirds arc arable ; keeps 20 cows, 

SO ewes for breeding and fattening lambs, and ten 
horses. 

Mr. IFeath, of West Wycombe, and his son at 
Marlow, occupy large farms, of whicli most is 
ploughed. They keep one sheep to an acre, with a 
few cows, of which they fatten the calves for market ; 
when the cows are no longer fit for milking, or are 
about eight or nine years old, they feed them for the 
butcher. Tliey keep three horses to 100 acres. 

Mr. Manning, of Wycombe, farms between 200 and 
300 'acres ; he keeps nine or ten cows, lias a few sheep, 
and ten horses, and buys and sells young stock. 

Mr. Taylor, of Lowlands, in Marlow, occupies 400 
acres, of which 100 are meadow and pasture. He keeps . 
60 cows, 500 sheep in summer, anil 700 in winter, 
■omdimes ooe or two oxen, and eight or nine horses. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Taylor has the management of 2000 acres,' of which 
300 are pasture. 

Mr. Hentlier farms 300 acres, of wliich only 16 are 
pasture ; he keeps 300 sheep, and 16 cows. 

The parish o( luiwley hi-longs to Strickland FreC'< 
man, lisq. s it contains 1700 acres, SCO of which are 
woodland, the rest are chiefly arable. Jt is divided 
into nine or ten fariirs, besides some detached pieces of 
land occupied by coUagersi Mr. Freeman himself oc« 
cupies about 400 acres, of which 330 arc onder tillage. 
Ills stock of cows is about 20 of the Yorkshire breed, 
with two or tlircc Alderneys s lie grazes the Yorkshire, 
the Devon, and the Scotch oxen, and lias a breeding 
flock of the improved Leic. sters, about 200, and keeps 
14 iiorscs, and eight working oxen. 

In that part of the county which is defacherd front 
^he rest, and chiefly belongs to the Dari of Bridgewater, 
there Is tlic same inaiiagement as upon the ChiUern 
Hills. Mr. Horn, a tenant of his Ivordsliip at DddleS'* 
boroiigli, occupies 130 acres, of which 12 are pasture. , 
He ker-ps six horSes, four cows, and six or seven score 
sheep, having n cumiiuni (u feed tliciii upon. 

Mr. Laiigloii, at Ci|)penliani Court, near Slough, 
farms 700 acres, of which there is but a sinuil propor> 
tion of pasture, lie keeps 200 breeding ewes, fats lambs 
for Londuii market, and ktvps 20 horses, with a team 
of Hereford oxen. 

. Owen Williams, Esq. occupies, at Ilorion, about 
250 acres, of which 180 are arable ; keeps three orfouc 
cows, and eight horses, and takes in agistment stock. 

This part of Bucks, upon the great road from Lon« 
don to Butli, supports so many horses, that the farmcn 
flnd a pleuty of manure at the inns, and therefore are 

not 
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not itnder <he necessity of keeping so mnch stocky 
as in those places where there is no such external re> 
source. 


In this account of some of the farms in various parts 
ef this county, which are selected from the rest as being 
sufficiently numerous, and sufficiently indicative of the 
mode of farming pursued in the county, two circum- 
stances very manifestly militate against the means of 
making that profit which should be derived from the- 
resppctive farms : these arc, upon the Chiltern Hills, a 
want of pasture ; and upon the dairy-tarms, a want of 
arable land. The want of pasture upon the Chiltern 
Hills might indeed be supplied, and is, in some mea- 
sure, by artificial food, and by cropping less. Under 
the present management, farmers are obliged in the 
spring to part with their neat stock, or send them to 
those pasture-farms which take in agistment stock, at 
the rate of perhaps 5s. or 6r. per head per week ; and 
upon the dairy and pasture farms, where there is no (or 
but little) arable land, farmers must see a great waste 
of food upon their pastures, or be much distressed for 
want of straw, if they attempt to keep store cattle : in- 
deed they are generally obliged to sell part of their 
stock, and often to a great disadvantage, in the au- 
tumn. But this is not all ; for in order to make ma- 
nure for such pastures as they are obliged to mow, 
they must buy straw, if possible ; and at what a dear 
rate most this be done 2 and upon what farms, let me 
further ask, can it or ought it to be done sj/strmalU 
tally 9 If it is allowed to farmers upon the Chiltern 
Hills to sell straw, the consequence is, they will grow 
too mach com for the sake of selling the straw, and 
thus prevent what ought to be most carefully attended 
■tJCKS.] F to, 
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to, (he means of keeping as much stock possible, by 
growing a latge proportion of green crops, which, wiU 
enable them to carry more meat to market, and, by 
keeping up their land by manure, to produce more 
grain per acre, and more straw. 

As to the want of arable land, to enable the dairy^ 
men to winter more stock, arid to make more manure^ 
it is difficult to say how this ought to be Corrected, 
The landloid is too frequently sensible, in suck cases, 
of the ignorance of his tenant in the management of 
arable land, and therefore dares not trust him to break 
bp any pasture; or has been so long accustomed to lett 
his land under the same circumstances as exist at proi 
sent, that he cannot bring his mind to consider the 
propriety of such a measure. Besides, it is a nicC qaes> 
tibn to decide, what should be the proportion of arable 
land upon a giTcn farm proper for grazing or the dairy, 
According to the present method of conducting such a 
farm ill Bucks ? I'and this being decided, there would 
Still be a further question, what shonld bC the least 
quantity of pasture upon a given number of such acres, 
in order to keep the same quantity of slock ak would 
be kept under the first supposition ? Tliese are farmers 
who maintain, (liat, upon a given number of acres of 
such a quality as not to carry in pasture more than a 
bullock of 90 stone (8 lb. to the stone) upoh two acres, 
one>fotirlh of pasture is enough ; and that the remain* 
ing three-fourths might be ploughed, and yet the same 
stock be kept as in the case if none be ploughed ; for 
they maintain, that the straw and artificial green food 
grown, would produce more tlian an equivalent for the 
three-fourths formerly in pasture ; if so, the Corn grown 
would be all saved to the public, and would pay the 
farmer the increase of ex^ienses. It would require so 

much 
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of supposition to make this clear upon paper, 
that few would be convinced by calculation : let some 
spirited farmer shew it by practice, and lay the facts 
before the pabUc, and the point is carried. 


SECT. III. KENT. 

The rents, as they are set upon the Chiltem Hills 
and the south of Bucks, appear to be moderate, and to 
do credit to the landholders, whose object must be, not 
to keep renta so high as to render farmers little better 
than day*labourers with the power of baiUfis, nor so 
low as to make them careless and slovens. They should 
be so regulated as to be spurs to industry, by enabling 
farmers to make such an appearance in the world ns is 
consistent with their profession, and by actuating them 
to carefulness and diligence. 

At Wendover, rents are 1/. per acre. The hills are 
here some of them very high, and much exposed to 
north winds. 

At 'Lee, near Wendover, rents are 20s. per acre, 
tithe-free. 

At Checquers, rents are, for arable land 30s., and 
for pasture S7s. per acre ; but this includes tithe. 

At Little Hampden, 30s. for arable, and S7s. fof 
pasture : the pastures will carry one beast and one sheep 
upon two acres. ' 

At Great Missenden, 12s. per acre. 

At Chesham, which is a very large parish, and con- 
tains various soils, the average of rents is 1/. per acre. 

The old rents at Cheynies are very low, and the pre- 
f S tent 
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sent advanced rents do not exceed iis. per acre, exclu* 
sire of tithe. 

• I do not state from authority the rents of land at 
Beaconsfield, but I believe they average I/, per acre. 

At Wycombe, and Great Marlow, lands are from 
18f. to 325. per acre: some are worth 255. 

The rents of Fawley Court are from lOr. to ISr. per 
acre. 

At Prince’s Risborough, rents average 1&5. per acre. 
Here is much open fields, some upon the hills, and 
some in the vale, various in worth. 

At Amersham, the average of rents was stated to h* 
16s. per acre. 

, At Salt-hill, rents arc from 14s. to 35s. per acre. ^ 

I At Horton, they are 45s. per acre, tithe-free. ' 

, At Eddlesborough, Mearsworth, and some adjoin- 
ing parishes, where there is much open field, rents rise 
from 7s. to 20s. per acre : some pastures there lett from 
20s. to COs. per acre. 

The average rent of the above district, which is 
meant to include all the Chiltern Hills and the south of 
Buclvs, is 20s. 6d. per acre. 

We will now slate as many examples as we can^ of 
rents upon dairy-farms. y 

At Waddesdon, lands lett. from 28s. to 36s. per 
acre : one farm there of 250 acres, pays 340/. per an* 
num rent ; and some near it, 31. per acre. 

At Quarrendon, rents are from 40s. to 53s., tithe* 
free. 

In the Vale of Aylesbury, lands are lett from 1/. to 
3/. per acre. This high rent, however, of 31. per acre, 
is to be ascribed partly to local circumstances ; for al- 
though many acres in this Yale are rich, yet there are 

but 
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bat very few and very small spots of pasture, where a 
bullock of 90 stone (8 lb. to the stone) can be grazed 
up m an acre. It is an incontrovertible fact, that a 
.considerable part of the property within the township 
of Aylesbury has, within a few years (about 33S acres 
at Westcote and Waddesdon only /our years ago), 
been sold by auction and otherwise, in lots, tithe>free; 
.and the average price can scarcely be stated more than 
SO/, per acre. The 332 acres just mentioned, were 
sold for 11,000/., and the outgoing expenses (quit rents 
and land-tax) were not great, except one annuity of 
52/. to a life of 70, and another of 36/. to the longest 
life of two, each of whom was 41 years old. It was 
not a question with me, nor does a doubt exist in my 
mind, but that grazing lands in the extreme parts of 
the county, I mean Biddlesden on the north-west, and 
Snelson on the north-east, and along the Ouse at Ty- 
ringham, are equally as rich and fertile as any in the 
Vale of Aylesbury, except the spots above alluded to in 
Quarrendon and Dorton. 

The pastures at Chilton, Dorton, &c. lett from 40s. 
to bOs. per acre : one farm of 93 acres letts for 152/., 
tithe-free; another of 230 acres letts for 500/. per 
acre. 

At Chersley, rents are 40s. per acre. 

At W inslow, rents rise from 1/. to 21. per acre. 

Rents at Hanslope are 22s. per acre. 

Mr. Westcarwill forgive the mistake, if it is one, 
.to state, that the rent of Kreslow is 30s. per acre. 

From these instances of the rents upon the dairy- 
farms, or farms of pasture, the average is 41s. per acre, 
tithe included. 

The farms of a mixed nature will be found in the fol- 
lowing accounts of rents : 

fS At 
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At Cold Brayfield, Olney, and the tvhole dtettiei 
round them, rents may generally be estimated at 1/^ 
per acre. 

The arable land at Olney, lefts from IO 5 . to S5r. per 
acre, and the pasture from 30*. to 31 . ^ 

At Weston Underwood, rents are 2Ss. per acre* 

Farms at Stoke-Goldington, do not avorage !5s.'; 
for see ]ii>ge 59, whore is an account of ten farUN 
there, and the following were the rents : 

The first of 280 acres lefts for £. 187 0 0 

^Tiie second 2tj7 ...............m.. ....... ........... J87 0 0 

Tile third —262 153 3 6 

The fourth —218 151 10 0 

The fifth -no 9319 0 

The sixth — 169 140 10 0 

The seventh — 80 - 77 0 0 

The eighth — 75 53 0 0 

The ninth — 43 46 19 0 

The tenth — 235 220 0 0 

1 have since learnt that the above farms have been 
raised, and that they are now from If. to 23*. per acre, 
except the tenth farm. 

Rents at Filgrave are somewhat more than 25*. per 
acre, exclusive of tithe, and with tithe SOs. 

At Monboe, tents are a little more than SO*. ?4d. 
per acre. 

At Castlethorpe and its neighbourhood, farms left 
from 20*. to 25*. per acre. The tithe form there letia 
at 22*. per acre. ' 

In the Vale of Aylesbury, rents are from If. to SO*. 

At the Brickhills, land averages 25*. -per acre. 

At Fenny StiUtford and Sympsoo, ‘rents are from 
25*. to 35*. per acre. 

At 
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At Westbary and Turweston, rents are 20r. per 
acre. 

At Wincbendon, isnts are from 90s. to 40s. per 
acre, tilhe free. 

At Hogslon, rents are 30s. per acre. 

At Buckingbam, 30s. per acre. 

The average of rents upon the farina of a mixed naturej 
appears to be from this statement 95s. lOd. per acre. 


Recapitulation. 

Pif Acre per Annum* 

The average rent of the arable farms, is .... 1 0 6 

That of the dairy farms, S 0 0 

And that of the farms of a mixed nature, .... 1 5 10 

3)4 6 4 

Whence, the average rent of the whole, is 1 8 9| 


This, hovsever, is top much, b^use in the rent 9/. 
per acre for the dairy*forms, tithe iijtclirded, and there- 
fore deducting 3s. Gd. per acre for tithe, the average 
rent of the dairy-farms cannot be stated ot more than 
1/. 16s. Gd. per acre ; by which alieration, the average 
rent of the whole county can be estimated pnly at If. 
7s. 7-jd. thus, 


Average rent of arable farms, 

— — dairy, 

» ■' " ■ mixed. 




£. 






1 0 . 6 
1 16 0 
1 5 10 


3)4 9 10 


^Terti 4 pe of the whole, •eeHegMffMsa* 1 7 7*f 

\ - 
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SECT. IV.-— TITHES. 

Thebe is no part of the enquiry into the state of 
the Agriculture of this county, more pleasant to a Sur- 
veyor, and particularly to me whose principal income 
is derived from tlie Church, than that of tithes. Of 
the 204 parishes in Bucks*, 82 arc tithe free, that is, 
in general the farms are exonerated from tithes, by land 
given to the church as glebe in lieu of them ; thirty 
are partly and chiefly tithe free, three pay a corn rent 
(as it is called); one has a modus, and the remaining 
114 are titliable, of which it does not appear that more 
than one is tithed in kind, and that is Great Marlow. 
The method of paying by composition is general, and 
that composition fair and moderate. 

At Lavenden, the Rev. Mr. Burton has a farm in 
lieu of vicarial tithe, which letts for 163/. per annum. 

At Emberton, Mr. Brook, of Olney, says, the rec- 
torial farm, which has upon it a cottage with a hovel 
for cows, letts for 400/. per annum, and is in lieu of 
the tithes of 1400 acres, of which the average rent » 
84 j. per acre. 

The rectorial farm at Stoke-Goldington, consists of 
235 acres, of which 196 are arable, and 39 pasture, 
with a farm-house, barn, stables, and out-houses for 
stock, letts for 220/. per annum. This farm, toge- 
ther with the tithe of 75 acres, is in lieu of the tithe of 
1709 acres, of which 1000 are arable. The average reht 
of land here is now 23s. per acre, but the rents have 
all been raised lately except that of the Rector. 


• See Appeadix, No. V. 

At 
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At Westbury the lithe is paid by land, with a few 
customary payments. In all instances of commutation, 
eare should be taken to accummiKlate all the parties 
-concerned. In this allotment an unaccountable over- 
sight took place, much to the injury and disquiet of 
the clergyman. A triangular piece of pasture, consist- 
ing of about half an acre, bounded by the garden of the 
homestall of the clergyman on one part, the church-yard 
on the sircond part, and the public road to the church 
on the third, with a palli through it to the parsonage, ia 
not allotte.i to the church. Necessity will compel the 
lesident in this parsonage to hire the half acre thus left 
out from his glebe, at any rale, however exorbitant. 

The Rev. Mr. Rush, at Stone, has a farqa of 7S 
acres, tc^ether with a payment of 3b/. in lieu ,of the 
tithe of certain open fields, and 6/. or 7/. for other 
tithe, as a commutation for the vicarial tithes of ihe 
whole parish, consisting of 2500 acres, of which two- 
thirds are arable. 

At Walton, a hamlet to Aylesbury, consisting of 
1000 acres, an allotment of 200 acres was given in lieu 
of tithes. This was lett upon a lease of 21 years, and 
the tenant agreed to lay out 300/. in building liarn, 
stables, &c. necessary. 

At Wendover, a most advantageous commutation 
took place. Before (he enclosure, the Vicar did not re- 
ceive mote than 50/. per annum for tithe : since that 
time the land allotted him has lett for 140/. per annum 
(viz. 1/. per acre), in lieu of the vicarial tithes of 200 
acres. This allotment was lett upon lease for 21 years, 
by the Commissioners under the Act of Enclosure, Uie 
tenant engaging to expend 100/. upon the buildings ne- 
cessary, for which he was to be allowed au anmial pay- 
_ ment, 
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menf, so as to be repaid by the end of his lease. This 
lease is not renewable. 

At Woedon, the allotmeirf of land in lieu of tidier 
was one>fifth of arable and one-eighth of sward or jpas> 
ture ; viz. SOS acres 3 roods SO poles. These xiow led^ 
for 428/. 5*. 

At Newport Pagnc3, one-6fth of the arable land was 
^en in lieu of tlie groat tithes. This is a lay imppo* 
priation. The Vicar is paid by a subscription added 
to Quet'n Anne’s bounty. 

' At Syrapson, near Fenny Striiftford, thefarra whicli is 
in lieu of the titlies of 1000 aoros, is worth aboht 300/. 
per annum. 

•The whole parish of Drayton Pars low contains 1721 
acres S roods 22 poU«, rained (or as the term is, 
hlied) at 1771/. iOr. 8<f. for which Dr. Lord received 
in lien of tithe, 370 acres 2 roods 11 poles, qnali* 
tied at 3831. 7s. il^d. The average price at . present is 
1/. 3s. l\ifd. (ler acre, which makes the living worth 
444/. ISs. Od. What a pleansre it k to see the value 
«f church land keeping pace with all other landed pvo^ 
perty, and no eye of joalonsy watchii^ its progress, 
anti at the same time, in stich instances as tlKse, .reli> 
gious dntii's, as well, if not much better attended to by 
the inhabitants, and Ibe character of the clergyman 
unimpcached by the scandalous tongues of lepruacfa, 
for claimiirg his just does. 

At Horton, the tithes were commoted for by one- 
fifth of arable and one-seventh of pasture. ' 

The Vicar’s farm at Little Brickhill Ictts for G3 gui- 
seas per annum : the great tiihes are paid by a ;fana 
belonging to the See of Canterbury, which isilett fmr 
21 years, uptm « lease uenewahle .«?vecyjseven. 

At 
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. At Costlctborpe, lands are tithe free. The tithes be* 
lenged to the corporation of Lincoln, and were com* 
muted for by aJarm in the usual way. This farm leUs 
for 22s. per acre. 

At Moulsoe, the Rev. Mr. Cautley has a farm ad* 
joining to an excellent parsonage house. The farm 
consists of 229 acres, in lieu of the tithes of 1527 acres, 
of which 142 Were Wood, 680 arable, and 705 pasturee 
he received ene*fifth of arable and one-ninth of sward. 
There is also a peculiarity in this allotment which is 
by no me ms to be recommended, viz. an exemption 
from poor’s-rate. This land was qoalitied at 3001. 
per annum. It cannot now be worth so little as 400/. per 
annum, taking the rent at 25s. and the tithe and poor’s- 
Tate at lOr. and presuming the hoase to be estimated 
ct SI metfaii^. 

Many more instances of the same kind of allotments 
in lieu of tithes, might have been procured, but the 
test are under the same circumstances as ,the foregoing ; 
and these are sufficient to shew (o those who wish to est- 
araine the subject, how desirable such allotments are 
in lien of tithes, and to give that statement which is 
required. It will not be forgot, that these allotments 
took place at the time of enclosing open fields and coni* 
mons, and therefore are not perfectly applicable to en- 
closed farms. There are, however, some instances, 
•where they might be applied to enclosed lands, and 
those not a few, if the Legislature would enable the 
parties interested to do it. 

The instances of commuting tithe by a com rent, 
fortunately are very few. The method adopted at 
•Sherrington was this : 

1. By the Act of Parliament for enclosing the open 

fields 
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fields in that parish, (he Commissioners were enabled to 
set out for the parson, in lieu of the (ilhes of the com- 
mon tields, one-fifth of the arable and ooe-ninth of the 
pasture; and of such hoiucslalU as had no right in the 
common-tk'lils, the tithes were commuted by a pay- 
ment in money for one-fifth of their arable and one- 
^inlh of their pasture, according to the value fixed by 
the Commissioners, which payment went towards de- 
fraying the parson’s expenses of the Act, &c. 

, S. The lands thus sr-t out for the parson were an- 
nexed to (be lands of the several proprietors, in pro- 
portion to their property, and the annual value of such 
lands respectively fixed. 

3. The average price of a Winchester bushel of 
jwheat for 21 > years preceding, was ascertained by the 
London Gazette, and from thence bushels of wheat were 
.substituted to be |>aid fur by the respective proprietors, 
instead of (heir lands set out and allotted in lieu of tithes. 

4. it was ascertained, that the value of one-fiflli of 
-the arable and one-niuth of the pasture, was nearly 
34i/. 6<. 4 jd. 

, ,5. Tlieaverage value of a bushel of wheat 21 years 
.preceding, was 5s. 6|d. ; and therefore the number of 
busliels of wheat corresponding to 312/. Cs. 4|d. was 
aboil* 1233* bushels and a fraction. 

6- In'teiul of the value of land, therefore, the parson 
.was to receive the value of 1235 bushels of wheat, 
at 5i. Gid. per bushel, and that parcelled out amongst 
■ ■ . .1 , — * 

’ • This it the number which appeared in the account delivered to me: 

'it irgreater than it ought to be by nearly half a bushel, and probably is 
a surplus aibiog from the sale of the lands which bad no right in the 
jCommon.iicIdjk 
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the sevd'al proprietors, according to the valne of the 
lands annexed to their property out of the lands set out 
by the Comntissioners for the parson, in lieu of tithes. 

Thus far the parson sustained no loss, the land al« 
lotted him being a fair substitute for his tithe, equiva- 
lent to it, and improvable with it, lett indeed, not by 
himself, but by his country for 21 years, and for a rent 
sufficient, because it was the same fur which all other 
lands in the same neighbourhood were lett : and could 
the same principles be resorted to at the end of every 
succeeding 21 years, no other difference would exist 
between his property and that of any landlord (who 
gives his tenants 21 years leases), but that in the one 
casethe Legislature (i. e. a commission from the Legis- 
lature) letts the land, and in the other the proprietor 
himself. The great hardship arises from substituting a 
mode of ascertaining that rent, which is in no instance 
a necessary test of its value. For according to the Act 
of Parliament, 

7. At the end of every 21 years, if the average price 
of a bushel of wheat for 21 years precerling, differs by 
3d. from that of the last average ascertained, a fresh 
agreement may be demanded, and the price set accord- 
ing to that average for 21 years to come upon the 
number of bushels originally fixed ; but if there is not 
that difference, then no alteration is to take place. 

, Now as the numljer of bushels of wheat is unalter- 
able, the value of the tithe to be paid to the parson, 
or the rent of his allotted land, increases or decreases 
only with the average price of wheat for 21 years pre- 
ceding. But every farmer knows that such average 
price has nothing to do with, nor has any dependence 
upon, cither the inriproved value or the rent of land. 

The above may be staled algebraically, thus ; 

CaU 
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Call the ralue of f of the arable and } of the 

pasture 

The aTcra^ value of a bushel of w heat fi>r 21 

years preceding, 

And the number of bushels of wheat, •••••••••••a 


a 

b 

n 



and then, in the first instance, « = j , and therefore 

a — n X b, now n = 1 ; therefore a ought to vary 
as b. 

But in cases of enclosure, the rent of land ( a) in- 
creases (as will be seen in the Chapter of Enclosures) 
double and treble its original value within a few years 
■whereas h has little or no dependence upon that value, 
and may as well, with respect to that value, decrease 
as increase. 

■ Thus, in point of fact, t!ie average price of wheat 


of 21 years preceding*, 

was per bushel, 





s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

In the year 1721 somewhat more than 4 

7 

not 4 

8 

1742 

4 

5 

— 4 

6 

1763 

4 

1 

— 4 

2 

1784 

5 

9 

— 5 

10 


In this case, then, had such a mode as that called a 
corn-rent, taken place at Sherrington in the year 1721, 
no alteration in the parson’s income could have taken 
place before the year 1763, a space of 42 years ; and 
then it must have been diminished from 4s. 7d per 
bushel, for 1235 bushels, to 4s. Id. ; and such a, 
lessened income must have reraainecT till the year 1784, 
for 21 years, during which time, if 5s. 9d., the ave- 
rage price of a bushel of wheat, were the true test of 


* Thit is ukea from the table* in the App«>dix, Kgu XVliJU ^ 
General Report «f Endomre*. 
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Ac value of land) the parson's income ouglit to hare 
been increased, instead of which it is decreased. 

In truth, this is a mode of paying tlie church little 
better than a modus, and may, in certain instances, bo 
worse: it is attended with much more inconvenience to 
the parson, and liable to create animosities and dis« 
putes between him and his parishioners, withoat en* 
abling him to compromise such disputes, otherwise 
than by foregoing just demands. It is to be feared, 
sectaries increase in such instances ; and it is beyond 
dispute evident, that the advantage of the church does 
not, eitber in temporulties or spiritualties. 

There is one parish subject to a modus throughout, 
and some others claim it in part. 

At Marlow,) the great tithes belong to the Dean and 
Chapter of Gloucester ; they are lett to the Rev. Mr. 
Close, upon a lease of 21 years, renewable every seven, 
and taken in kind. Tliere are two unusual ciccum* 
stances to be noted here: 1. that the hay and afler* 
math are reckoned amongst the great tithes ; and 2. 
that the hay is titlmblc when it is upon the cock. 

The composition for tithes is generally such thron^« 
out the county, as to make them by no means grievous 
to the farmers : it is, as was said before, fair and mo> 
derate. This may require explanation, because it 
seems to presume lliat a composition, that is, an agree* 
meut made between a farmer and a parson, to pay in 
money the value of the tenth of tlie produce of his farm, 
may be unftdr and immoderate ; and this, it may be 
contended, is impossible, because, they say, if it were, 
the farmer would not agree to it : but that is only ^eg* 
gi«g the question : as well may a larmer agree to pay 
an unfair oomposifion, as a parson demand it. If those 
who take up the quesliuu will consider it imparthillyt 
.• , the/ 
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they will find, that the viilue of the tithe of a form !* 
to the fann< r himself much greater ([X'rhaps by one> 
third), than to the parson : the farmer has but very 
little additional trouble or expense, on his part, to col- 
ket the tithes of bis farm ; whilst to the parson, the 
capital required, and tlie outgoing expenses of ratra of 
collecting, of thrashing, and of canyiiig to market,' 
arc a most serious evil ; so great a drawback, as t.<> ren- 
der the real proHt {>f i he tithes to him not more than 
two'tliirds of the whole value, under the most favour- 
able circumstafices — 1 mean local circumstances, such 
as proper barns and ofhees, an equal and well-disposed 
variety of property in the parish, the form of that pa- 
rish, together with the roads, and the situation of the 
parsonage-house, and gleU-s belonging to it— for these 
will all iinve effect upon the outgoing expenses of the 
parson. If then such a composition be made, as will 
take (rom (he farmer a part of that profit which arises 
to him if be collects, over and above that which the 
parson would derive after paying his outgoing ex- 
penses, had he taken his tithes in kind ; surely it is 
n6t unreasonable to say, that such part of the compo- 
sition is more than the parson can be thought to be 
Jairly and moderately entitled to. 

Much might be said upon this subject, were it con- 
sistent with the office of a Surveyor of the Agriculture 
of a County, to enter further than an explanation of 
bis own terms. 

The composition for tithes at Amersham is 4s. and 
per acre. 

At Kisborough it is 5s., and at Cheynies 3r. 6d. per 
acre. 

• Tithes are compounded for at Fawley Court, at the 
]Nkteof4;. and 6s. per acre. 
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Tile Rev. Mr. Causlon, at Turwcsion, roccives a 
fiomposition of oc. per acre. The rent of Lind is here 
If. per acre, and there is mucli open field. 

The tithe at Water Eaton for yard land is 4/. for 30 
acres ; at Fenny Stratford, it is 4s. and 4s. 6d. in the 
pound. 

At Buckland, 5s. per acre, and the acre is scarcely 
more than three roods. 

At Wavendon, notwithstanding it has been lately 
enclosed, no commutation for tithes has taken place : 
the composition isos. (id. jier acre. 

In general, the average is 4s. dd. per acre. 


SECT. V. POOR-RATES. 

It is strange, that employment for the poor should 
hot have the cfiect of diminishing the poor-rates; but 
So it is. Every manufacture independent of the agri- 
culture of the countrj', brings expenses upon the land ; 
and those of this county militate very much indeed 
against its agriculture. The making of lace, and the 
platting of straw, employ all the women, boys, girls, 
and children, throughout the county : it is impossible 
to pass a poor-house, witliout seeing some pcr.sons so 
employed. In towns, are scliools of laee-niakers and 
straw-plnltcrs ; and so advantageous are thesc.emploj’- 
ments, that jn»ung women can earn from 9d. to IGd. 
per day readdy ; and in the straw mannfactory, Mr. 
Grace, of Risborougli, and Mr. Howard, of Buckland, 
informed me, that last winter some women earned SOr. 
per week. The consequence is, that (lie farmer sufilrs : 
no women nor young [jersous will work in tlic field ; 

BUCKS. j q and 
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and the fact is, that bnt in very few places In Baci* 
■were womCn to be seen in the field, making bay, or 
weeding. FrOm fliese considerations it might be ppe- 
Slimed, that (he poor-rnf«‘s of the connty were not so 
high as in olhw connties, where the pobr have no sneh 
resource. Not so. 

The rates at Stony Stratford have been 21s. in the 
pound, and are now from 12s. to 14s. 

At Newport P.ignell, they are 6s. in the pound. 

At Olney, from 8s. to 1 h. in the pound. 

At Stoke-Goldington, from 8s. to 10s. in the pound. 

At Castlethorpe, from Ss. to 4s. in the pound ; but 
here, it must be observed, there are only two farms^ 
belonging to two brothers, Messrs. T. and J. Kitelee. 

At Fenny Stratford, Ss. 6d. in the pound. 

At Turweston, 6s. in the pound. 

At Stone, 4s. and 5s.; and at Waddesdon, 7s. in the 
pound. 

t *At Aylesbury, 6s. ; atWendover, 7s.; aiidatAmer- 
sbam, 4s. in (be pound. 

'At Whaddon, Ss. and Ss. €d . ; and at Winslow, 7s. 
and 8s. in the pound. 

At Brickbill, 6s. and 7s. ; at Soulbtiry, 7s. and 8s. ; 
and at Wing,^ 2s. 6d. in the pound. 

•At Cold Bray field, 2s. hi the pound ; and at Wes-, 
ton 'Underwood, 3s. in the pound. 

At Wincheiidon, 3s. and '4s. in the ponnd. 

AfRisborougb, 10s. in the pound ; at Che»ham,*4^ 
and 4s. 6d. in the pound. 

At Buckland, 5s. aud 5s. 6d, in (he pound.. 

At Horton, 3s. and 4s. in the pound. 

From this account, the average ©f the pooivratcs is 
5s. 9^d. in the pound. '(See Appcndix’No.VI., where 
an alphabetical account is given of them). 

I SECT.. 
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SECT. VI.' — LEASES. 

Without a lease, no tenant can be expected to 
make any lasting or valuable improvement upon bis 
landlord’s estate ; and with a lease containing bad co* 
venants, if the one is benefited, it is most probable the 
other will be injured. Upon the Chiltcrn Hills, wher« 
the land is mostly arable, much industry is required on 
the part of the farmer, and a large capital is necessary ; 
and upon the dairy-farms, much is required to be done 
in banking and draining*. It cannot be contended 
tliat, upon farms under such circumstances, leases are 
not necessary. If I lend a sum of money to a neigh- 
bour, I require of him some security, either of land (if 
the sum be large), or of his person (if it be small), and 
HO one thinks it unreasonable, nay, the custom of the 
country justifies me in dcinmnling security : such secu- 
rity is always given. AVith what justice (hen can it be 
expected, that a farmer shall provide a capital of 1000 /. 
or more, for every 100 acres he hires, unless he can 
have security for the return of that money wrilh interest, 
and with a proper remuneration for his industry and 
his ingenuity, independent of any consideriition on tlid 
score of the public, who iiave a right to find that, be^ 
sides the laudiord and the tenant, they themselves arc 
also considered in the management of the land upon 
which they arc born, and to which they look foi' sus- 
tenance and protection, and that therefore the improve- 
ment of estates is considered as of importance to (hem ? 

Now the nature of agriculture is such, and the means 


* S«e this explained in Chsp. Vlll. Sect, S. 
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of improving land so slow in operation, that in grne* 
ral, one or two years are not of suflicicnt length to re- 
turn the proper interest due upon the advanced capital, 
and certainly not, where such improvements are to 
lake place as arc necessary in Bucks, in most parts of 
which much is wanting. If it be objected, that leases 
tend to render fanners independent of their landlords— 
l)c it so : in that case, let the landlord provide against 
the improj)er treatment of his land, by covenants 
formed accordingly, so as to provide tliat, at the end 
of the lease, the land shall be found in a better state 
than it was-at the beginning. It is not in my recollec- 
tion, nor within my observation, that such indepen- 
dence has been attended with any material ill conse- 
quence (o a landlord : facts to shew this are, I believe, 
hut very few upon record ; whilst the bad effects of 
Jetting farms without leases, stare you in the face 
throughout the county of Bucks, and are too apparent 
every wlicre. In the county of Norfolk, some of the 
largest farms arc lett upon leases for 21 years, and no 
■where can (here be more of independence on the part of 
tlie farmer ; and yet I have never heard of more t!iaa 
one instance, upon llic estate to which 1 allude, where 
a farmer was turned out of his farm at the end of the 
lease, and that was for neglect of covenants : now it is 
hardly to be expected but that such would be the case, 
if independence reiulcred tenants ill-behaved, saucy, or 
rude to their landlord ; but the truth is, as I have had 
opportunities to observe this tenantry under the 21 
years leases, they are extremely attentive to their land- 
lord in all instances, willing and desirous of obliging 
him in every respect, and attached to him as to a 
father, and particularly anxious to adopt any well au- 
thenticated means of promoting their agriculture and 

improving 
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improving their stock ; not so prejudiced in favour of 
old practices, as to suppose il impossible to introduce 
new ones better ; nor so idly fond of variety, as to be 
the first to adopt every adventurous sclicmc. 

These observations arc applicable to, and intended 
for, such firms in liiicks, as require much improve* 
merit, or a large capital to be expended upon them. If 
one man builds upon another’s land, he receives a long 
lease, sometimes for 21 years, renewable after n given 
number of years, and sometimes for 99 years : the 
cases are common and various; but no case exists, 
where much money is risked upon another’s property 
without a lease : tire case ought to be the same upon all 
such lauds as require improvement, or dernand.a large 
capital. Upon the dairy-farms, there is not the same 
necessity for leases as upon the arable farms; because 
tire capital of the farmer is not so much expended upon 
the land, but is found chiefly in his own personal pro- 
perty-, his goods, chattels, and stock : 1 say the same 
necessity, supjxjsing, however (what is not the case in 
point of fact), that there are dairy-farms where no im- 
provement is necessary, and where, of course, the far- 
mer is not required to expend upon the land more than 
is sullicicnt to give him a return in the course of a year. 
It is loo true, that much is required to be expended 
upon almost every field on the dairy-farms; and from 
w hich landlords, by giving leases not so long as upon 
arable farms, might receive more rent * ; their tenants 
become industrious, arid reap a profit almost incon- 
ceivable; and the public receive a much larger supply 
ill the market, than it is possible the present system and 
the present practices can produce. 


* W'e shall endeavour to iUiutrate this. 
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Very few leases are given in Bucks, and some of then* 
contain covenants very objectionable. 

Lord Chesterfield gives lenses for 21 years : the ge- 
neral covenants are said, by his sleward, Mr. Currie, 
to be, to nll iw three crops and a fallow. 

Leases arc grantctl at Marlow by Sir Richard Clay- 
don, for 14 years, without any restrictions except 
during the last three years. 

Lord Carrington has granted leases at Moiilsoe for 
J4 years, with restrictions for the last three years, viz. 
that one-third of the land shall be fallowed in the third 
year before the end of the lease, and the next crop be 
laid down with grass seeds; one-third in the second 
year before the end, and one-third to be left to be fal- 
lowed in the last year by the succeeding tenant. 

Sir John Dashwood King grants twelve years leases, 
determinable at the end ol every three by either land- 
lord or tenant. 

At Risborough there is one lease for 21 years. 

In the neighbourhood of Salt Hill there are some 
leases, but tenants are not prevented from selling hay 
or straw. 

Mr. Sheppard, of Thornton, gives running leases for 
21 years, determinable at the end of any three after six 
years, that is, at the end of 9, 12, 15, or 21, if cither 
Jrarty, without assigning any reason, shall think proper 
to give half a year’s notice previous to Lady-day time, 
when they begin and end. 

At OIney, no leases are granted, but rnnning agree- 
ments take place from year to year, to continue in force 
until either landlord or tenant shall give notice, wHh 
covenants to pay the tenants for their improvementB, in 
case they do not enjoy them 14 years. 

Mr. Freeman, of Fawley Court, “ letts most of his 
^ farms 
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&riBS ap 9 n leases of SI years, dotcrmiaal)le at tlieex* 
piration of seven or fourteen years, at the option of 
aither landlor(,t or tenant. In one instance in the parish 
«f Favvley, and in some others, Mr. Freeman has de- 
viated froni this practice in favour of two or three en- 
terprising formers from Northumberland, who are 
practising with considerable success, the mode of farrn- 
ing for which that county is so deservedly celebratcil. 
To these tenants he has granted 21 years leases on the 
most liberal terms, as it is his wjsh to introduce that 
system of husbandry, as far as it is practicable, upon 
all his estates.” 

It should be observed, that Mr. Freeman, convinced 
that the practices offarming pursued by his old tenan- 
try were bad, offered them new leases for 21 years at 
very moderate rents, provided they would alter their 
course of husbandry, and be directed by bis steward, 
Mr. Forster, whom he bas introduced from Northum- 
berland : in short, provided they would practise the 
Northumberland husbandry. 'I’hese terips they re- 
fused. The consequence is, Mr. Frecteat^ raised 
his rents, and planted around him a colony of Nor- 
tliumberland farmers. 

Lord Eardley letts his farms upon ten years leases, 
obliging his tenants to bank all the land in their pos- 
session, which requires it, in that tirpe* 

At the beginning of this Section, an observation is 
made upon bad covenants, as if such existed in leases 
in this county ; and such really do exist. Surely the 
following, which niak^cs po provision for properly ma- 
nuring or cleaning land, but on the other hand, gives 
(he tenant an opportunity of exhausting and rendering 
it foul by a succession of three crops, cannot be deemed 
good by an impartial good farmer. “ And also, that 

c 4 he 
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he the said A. B. his executors, &c. shall not mow moiie 
than once, Sex', or (ake more than three crops of corn 
successivehy from the arable part of the said demised 
premises, witliout the intervention of a dead fallow, 
and cait-ilunging ami manuring (he same, or sotcing 
tt^rnips or grass seeds. And tiirlher, &c.” So then 
grass seeds may be sown upon the third crop of 
corn ! ! ! ' 

There are other covenants, which, as they are liable 
to objection, ought not to be oniiltod in this Section of 
.Lesiscs ; they are, 1st, a penalty for breaking up 
pasture; 2dty, a penalty for cutting down timber 5 
and 3dly, permission to sell hay and straw. The first 
penalty is 10/. per acre per annum, for every acre of 
pasture land converted into tillage. Surely it may 
happen, and there arc many instances which nught 
be pointed out, where it would Iiappen, that a farmer 
might reap inucli advantage to himself by breaking up 
six, seven, ten, or more acres (and these, perhaps, 
where his landlord would receive most i'jnry), and 
forfeiting the penalty thus imposed, particularly if at 
the end of his lease there exist circumstances which 
render it convenient or necessary for him not to renew 
■his lease. If the question were put, what croj's can a 
farmer grow in such a case, so as to repay himself? I 
should answer it by relating the following fact, which 
was stated to me by the bailiff of tlie gentleman upon 
whose farm it occurred. This gentleman, eight years 
ago, broke up a piece of pasture (I think six acres) by 
paring and burning, and in the first y(;ar he sowed 
oats, in the second wheal, in llie third wlieaf, and in 
the fourlli oats; he then fallowed the land, and in the 
next spring sowed barley, which he followed by wheat, 
and this year (1S08) oafs : except upon the fallow, I 
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Bndersfood no manure was laid, nor was more thaa 
one plougliing given to the clifTerent crops, and wonder- 
ful to relate, the crop of oats this year produces ten 
quarters per acre. It is by no means certain, that 
there are not many acres wldcii a farmer might lett to 
the growers of woad for two or three years, and then 
take two or three successive crops ot corn i in n;etl lately 
djefore the expiration of liis lease, so as to pay himself 
well for suffering tlie penalty above mentioned. 

The next penalty whicli lias been mentioned as found 
in lenses in Bucks, is tliat of 10/. for every timber tree, 
•or tree likely to become timber, which the tenant shall 
■cut down. Surely sucli a penalty may be the means 
of much advantage to a tenant, and of great injur}' to 
the landlord, at such a time as the present, when six 
guineas have been given for the bark of a singletree, 
and when the timber thus stripped of its bark will sell 
•for 71. lOs. per load of 40 feet. It is in vain to argue, 
ihat in the lease alluded to, the penalty is 10/. per 
tuujum, Ix'caiise th.at will not prevent the mischief in 
the last year of the lease. 

d'hc thinl covenant in leases, or practice by conni- 
vance, which has been mentioned as taking place in 
those parts of Bucks w hidi are nearest to London, is the 
permission tosellhay and straw, forwhich it isjiresnmed 
tenants purchase, aiul lay upon their land, as much ash 
muck or manure as will compensate for the loss of Ihat 
-manure which the hay and straw sold would have pro- 
rluccd. Granting thistobc the casefwhich is granfingtoo 
much to an avaricious mind), there is still a great loss 
, not to be remedied, a loss of meat which should arise 
from the farm, and the treading of slock mx)n tlic 
land, whicli in some cases is a material point in the 
management of land. But after all, liow is a landlord 
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<0 be certain that auch a return of manure is made for 
the loss of hay and straw i What security can he have 
for tire performance of this presumption ? and if it is 
not strictly performed, a person who visits farms 
where this practice takes place to any extent, will lea- 
<lily see and lament the eSect. Besides, by this prac- 
tice, a farmer is induced to grow more corn than he 
ought, and to pursue a pernicious course of cropping. 

Such covenants as tlie above, and such connivances, 
ure not likely to produce good farming or honest 
farmers. The objects wliich all covenants should never 
lose sight of, slioiild be to keep the landlord and teoartt 
equally interested in llic good management of a farm, 
so as to pnaluce large crops without impoverishing the 
soil or tilling tlic land with weeds, and keep good and 
the most stocic possible. It is said, that when a cer- 
tain Great Personage gave directions for his farm to be 
shewn to a foreign nobleman who wanted the best in- 
formation how to manage well a farm, he gave the fol- 
lowing order to tlie person who was to condnot the No- 
bleman round the farm. “ Tell the gentleman to keep 
his land clean and muck it well.” Such a precept was 
worthy of a good farmer, because such a precept must 
be the foundation of every good system of husbandry, 
as well to direct the raanagemenet of cropping, as to 
form a judgment of the proper Stock to be kept to pro- 
duce the most manure. 

One or two strong instances for the necessity of grant- 
ing leases, must be mentioned, a^hough the names of 
tlie farmers must be sup)>re8sed. 

One is an instance upon one of the richest lands in 
Buck«. The farm is all pasture,- SKcept a frw acres of 
nrable land. In one field of 50 acres more than half of 
it is covered with ant-bilU or banks ; the hills ate upon 
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an aTerage a yard in length and 21 inches in breadth. 
No person used to pasture land, can be ignorant how 
much loss the occupier sustains here. The rent is more 
than 50s. per acre, and the land is grazed partly by- 
bullocks belonging to tlie ocenpier, and partly by 
agistment stock. Upon enquiring the reason of this 
state of the land, why the ant-hills were not cut 
down, or, as the expression is, “ why the land was not 
banked,” the answer giyen by the occupier was, that 
he has no lease, and the expense of banking would 
be too great under such a circumstance. I might 
have confirmed the justness of his plea by the following 
instance, which is a strong one against improving 
land without a lease. Not far from Olney, a farmer, 
whose character is that of being a very honest and in- 
dustrious man, had banked 40 acre's, which in the 
course of three years cost him 200/. he had no lease : 
just as this improvement was finished, the person of 
whom he hired liis farm, observing (or perhaps in- 
formed of) the state iuto which the farmer had brought 
the land, sent a surveyor to examine it. The surveyor, 
deaf to any observations of (he farmer, and intent only 
upon giving the real value, to which the farmer had 
increased the land, pat 9^. per acre upon it in addition 
to the former rent. Add to this the interest of tlie ca- 
pital (200/.) sunk upon the 40 acres, and a serious 
lesson is taught every fanner, not to lay out one shilling 
upon tl>P improvement of an estate without a lease. 

Having related these facts, I shall now beg leave to 
state a case which is very applicable to many farms in 
Bucks, and calculate what a loss arises in that case, 
both to (he farmer and the landlord, for want of a 
lease, 

A farm 
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. A farm of 250 acres, consisting of 100 of pasture^ 
but all hanky land, and 150 of good mowing pasture, 
lelis for SSs. per acre ; and so it must have remained, 
had not an agreement between the parties been made, 
that a lease should be granted for 14 years, and in the 
first three, the occupier should expend 250/.* in bank* 
ing and draining ; if then, at the end of tliose three 
years, the land waswoi lli 40s. per acre to IcU, that is, 
if the occupier had increased the value of the rent 150/., 
from that increased rent the occupier was to be paid, 
and the remainder was to go to the landlord. Querj:/, 
What additional rejit throughout the lease should the 
landlord receive ? 


SOI.UTIO.V. 

IJy the general rules of calculation, the far.mer might 
have made his 2j0/., in the 11 years, amonni, at the 

end of that time, to ipr^) where p represents the 
sum (950/.) laid out, r the amount of I/, and its •in- 
terest in one year, viz. 1.05, and / the nuralrer of 
■years, 11. 

Whence the farmer’s 250/. would liave amounted, 
in 11 ye.irs, to 25‘9/. x 1.05^’' = jC.4S7. 584895. 

But this he is (o be paid by the increased rent of 
150/. per annum. 

Now this increased annual rent would, by the rules 
for finding the amount of annuities, in the same time 

t _ 

amount to where a represents the animal rent 

150/ , r the same as before, and / the time (11 years). 

* If it be askeJ, how is so much money to be expencled ^ see the cast 
last stated, and further, inCliap.XVIII. the under-draining upon57j*cres. 
p The calculation here made is upon five per cent, interest. 

Ilcnco 
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TTpnoe Hio araomit of (he increased rent of 150/. per 
annum wtmkl, at (be end of the eleven years, amount 

to ^ _ £.2131.0179 ; from wbicli ac- 

.05 

cumulated rent, if we dodnet the sum to which the oc- 
cupier’s 250/. woidd have amounted in the same time, 
viz. from £.2131.0179 
subtract 427.5848/5 

there remains £. 1703.433075, an accumulation of rent 
by aifrecment b(!loagin!; to the landlord. It now then 
remains (o bo slicwn, what annual rent throughout the 
It years woidd be an eq.uivalent for this accumulation 
at the end ; call this s. 

t _ 

By the rules resorted to, p = £.1703.433075; 

' ^ from which equation s = £. SG.9G5. 

That is, the landlord’s additional rent is 8G/. IS.?. 3d. 

In this instance, (hen, of only 250 acres, (and there 
are many such), the landlord, had he given no lease, 
would, ill It years, have lost tlie additional annual in- 
come of SG/. IBs. 3d., and (he tenant his proGt upon 
that rent. 

By this mode of calculating, the farmer not far from 
Olney, mentioned in this Si'ction, ought to have p<»s- 
scsficd his fort}' acres of land without any additional 
rent, for IG.G2 years, i. e. litde more than IGj- years, 
in order to have been repaid the sum which he ex- 
pended. ^ 

ds this method of estimating the increase of rent 
which a landlrrrd ought to receive from (he iinprovc- 
mciit of his estate made by liis tenant, may be ques- 
tioned, if not resorted to, 1 shall stale the rules in ge- 
neral terms, from which it is deduced. ‘ 

; i A tc- 
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A tenant, upon a Icape for (') years, lays out a cer- 
tain sum Cp) >*> the time («), to produce an annual in- 
crease of rent (h), and tlie ques(io!i is, “ Wba( increase 
(s) of rent (he tenant can afford to pay liis landlord for 
the titiie (t), and yet repay himself by sacb increased 
rent the sum he has e.xjjended ?” 

The time in which he has to repay himself is (t — «)• 
Now, the metliod we take to solve this is, to ascertain 
what the tenant’s money would have pro luced him at 
the end of that time, had it been put out to compound 
interest ; and then what the increased annual rent, if 
forborne, would amount to- at the end of the same time. 
From this sum we subtract tlie tenant’s due, and then 
find what annual rent during the whole time (1) is equi- 
valent to this remainderi 

Now the sum (/;) laid out by the tenant would have 
gamed him in the tin>e (/ — n), by the common rules of 

interest pr‘~", where r represents the amount of 1/., 
and its interest for one year. The increase (i) of rent, 
if not paid till the end of the same time (/ — n), would 
become, by the rules for estimating the amount of an- 

nuilics, j- ■ ; from which, if we deduct what the 

tenant’s sam laid out would have amounted to, viz. 

hr^ — ^ ^ f — » 

“pr ~ " , w c shall have a remainder ^ pr 

which l>elongs to the landlord : call this sHm c ; and 
now it remains to be asked, what annual increase of 
rent (-$), for the time (/), the tenant ought to pay, in- 
stead of this accumulated remainder (c), at the end of 
the time. By the rules to which we have had recourse 

c = which equation s = , the 

r — 1 

annual 
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fmnnaT additional irent required on account of the im- 
provemenf. 

Cor. If it be asked, for wliat lime a tenant ou^it to 
possess land, after improvement, before any rent should 
be required, so that by the improved rent be may re- 
pay himself before the landlord receives any part of it. 

In that case, put t — n = m, and we have ~ 

nr" : whence r“ = ^-=5 and therefore m x 

t b—f X r—l 

loff. of r = loff. of — — ^ : ■ ; from which cqualioii 

° ° h-{,Xr-\ 

log. of r 

we find m = that is, the time m 

log. of r 

= the logarithm of the fraction divided 

by' the logarithm of r. 

From which e.vpression we found, that the farmer 
near Olney ought to have possessed his 40 acres for a 
little more than sixteen years and a half, without any 
increase of rent. 

13y these rules we may learn, in any instance, what 
increase of rent is due to a landlord for any number of 
years, provided we can learn how much money a te- 
nant expends, and what additional advantage is ■ de- 
rived to the land in rent by such expense. 

If it be argued that, in such instances as these, the 
landlord would be paying for the whole of the improve- 
ment, and the tenant nothing, but enjoying his shaae 
of its advantages — I answer, the tenant has, in laying 
out his money, risked his own judgment and experi- 
ence, and will, as tenant, pay the increase • of mrtt 
which that judgment and experience have produced ; 
whilst the landlord has risked nothing. It is in such 

instances 
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insfancps to the atlvaiilage of all parties, that the best 
farmers slioulil liave the iiiaiiageinciit. 

Mr. Dodd, of Clie3nit“9, suggests, that it would be 
bolter for llie country that no farms should be lett for 
less than SI years, and that the rent should increase 
every seven.' 

It is strange, that after arguing for the sake of Ducks 
in favour of Iwises, as well on account of landlords as 
tenants, it should be necessary to record instances where 
leases have been refused : but so it is. At Drayton 
Parslow, after the enclosure, farmers were ofi’ered leases, 
but refused them ; pleading, “ they durst not engage 
in leases, until they had tried what the laud would do.” 
The same was the case at Weedon, and in other places, 
■which I am allowed to state only in general terms. 


SECT. VII. EXPENSE AND PROFIT. 

It is no easy matter for a farmer to keep his ow n ac- 
counts, at least, to state witii precision the expenses 
nnd profits, so as to speak with accuracy upon ques* 
tions of nicety, much less can another speak for him. 
The expenses upon farms must vary with soil, with 
situation, and with the ability of the farmer, his ability 
in j)oint of fortune, and in point of understanding; 
and, to speak in general terms, it cannot be denied but 
that the profits of farming will not always be comijien- 
siirate with expenses, but too often in an inverse ratio ; 
that is, farms whicli require most expense, too often 
return the least profit — a maxim which indeed marks 
the dilfcreiKje between bad and good soils. There are, 
i .. t however. 
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however, many deviations from this general rule, and 
many exceptions. One rule will be invariable, that 
no profit can be expected without expense ; and that 
it is by no means economical to be too sparing of it. 

There is no county in this island, where the variation 
of expenses and of profit is greater than in Bucks ; 
from excessive expenditures upon the Chiltern Hills, 
arising from poorness of soil, high chalky hills, diffi* 
cult to cultivate and difficult to manure, to the bare 
ploughing of rich and fertile spots of ground upon the 
farms of a mixed nature, which produce, without ma- 
nure, a succession of abundant crops of barley, oats, 
and wheat, after one another, from seven quarters to 
ten quarters of the first and second, and then from 30 
to 35 bushels of the third. Such land must make rich 
farmers ; and accordingly I was informed of one far- 
mer, under a very kind and good landlord, who, in 
the course of a few years (less than 20), accumulated a 
sum of money between 18,000/. and 20,000/., upon a 
farm less than 300 acres. This farmer, upon entering 
the farm upon which he realized the sum now men- 
tioned, had not enough capital to stock his farm, but 
was obliged to borrow. of his landlord: lie had, how- 
ever, permission to break up old rich pastures in the 
dearest of years, and thus acquired the profits now 
stated. 

The capital and expenses of the farmers upon the 
Chiltern Hills, where corn is the principal object of 
their labour, must be far diflferent from those, where 
only the dairy or grazing are attended to. 

Mr. Taylor, of Marlow, states the capital of a far- 
mer in that neighbourhood to be 10/. per acre. 

at Wycombe makes the capital the 

same, that is, 1000/. for every 100 acres. He says, 

PUCR8.J H ‘ that 
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that although six horses may be necessary for 100 acres 
«fland; yet when you increase to 500 or 600 acres, 
Bot more than three horses arc necessary to each bun« 
dred. 

Mr. Forster, a tenant of Lord Carrington’s, at Wen- 
dover, computes the capital upon farms there to be 
more than 10/. per acre. He says also, five horses are 
necessary tp eyery 100 acres ; but Mr. Croxford, Lor4 
Carrington’s steward there, says, the farmers use six 
horses upo|n every lOO acres. Mr. Forster says, the 
expenses are not less than 61. per acre ; ami that tha 
expanses of carrying out manure, and bringing home 
the crop at harvest, arc together equal to what a(l the 
expenses ought to be. The hills are higli and long, 
and Mr. ^^orster’s house is in the town of Wendoyer. 

Mr. Pope, of Chesham, computes the capital ueces* 
aary for a farm in that neighbourhood, to be not Icsa 
than 10/. per acre. 

Mr. Davis, of Cheynies', the same. 

AtBucklapd, the capital is 7/. lOs. per acre. Farms 
here require six horses for SOO acres in the winter, and 
seven fur the summer : the ploughing is done by five 
horses at length. 

Mr. King computes the farmer’s capital at Whad- 
doD, to be not more than 6/. per acre. 

One of Lord Chesterfield’s tenants, at Wing, says, 
the capital iherc necessary for arable land is 9/. per 
acre ; but that pasture and dairy farms require more. 
1 knovr not how he can rnoke this appear, when he 
allows only tyyo cows to five acres, and upon arable 
land four horses to 90 acres, or twelve to 300 acres. 

AtDortou, the average capital upon the dairy-farios 
is 700/. to loop a^res ; and the expenses, 1/. per acre. 

Mr. Turuey, at HfickhiU; thinks farms in that ncigb> 

bourbood 
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bourliood reqiriK capitals of IS/, to an acre; . and be 
cstimales the expenses at 6/. per acre. 

Mr. Smith, of Avlesbnry, farms 300 acres under 
Lord Carrington, of which half is ploughed, and a 
part of the tithe ferm. He keeps nine horses ; and he 
says, the labour of his farm amounts to 300/. per an» 
num. 

One very heavy and alarming expense in this county , 
is that of horses. Ploiighing costs no where less than 
12r.- per acre, except at the Brickh ills. The general 
method is, to use five horses in a plough at length, 
with a driver and a ploughman ; and this expense is 
increased, upon some farms, by the continual cropping 
of the land, and thus requiring an increase of tillage 
and of horses. 

It would not only be highly gratifying to my own 
personal feelings, but extremely interesting to the cause 
in which I am engaged, if I had met with such ac« 
counts so fairly kept, of the different methods of farm- 
ing pursued in Bucks, that a communication of the 
precise expenses and profits upon different farms in tlie 
several methods, could have been made to the Board 
and the public. Such accounts were not given, and 
conjecture must not be indulged: were it allowable, 
tlie facts already stated are sufficient to shew, that, 
upon the Cliiltcrn Hills, farmers by industry may suc- 
ceed, and make moderate profits ; upon some of the 
dairy-farms, they barely exist; upon others, and upon 
many of the farms of a mixed nature, they have made, 
and are making, large fortunes : wliilst landlords, from 
snpineness, and a jealousy in respect to leases, are 
losing to themselves large sums, and to the public 
much marketable commodify. 

See Appendix No. VII., No. VIII., and No. IX., 
H 2 which 
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■which are three statements of debtor and creditor, drawn 
up by Mr. Parkinson for (he Board, to shew, by the 
first and second, the loss attending suinraer>rallowing ; 
and by the third, the advantage of ploughing, instead 
of grazing, 50 acres of rich land. They are given as 
statements, which it is presumed he received from per* 
sons in Bucks, or made from their suggestions. 


CMAT^ 
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CHAP. V. 

«• 

IMPLEMENTS. 

THERE is but a small variety of implements ia 
Backs, and, except the horse*churns already described, 
but very few worthy of record . The ploughs generally 
used, deviate more than any I have seen, from the best 
principles laid down by writers upon them. Mr. Ar- 
buthnot, of Ravenstone, at the end of Mr. Young’s 
Sd vol. of his Tour through England ; and Mr. Bailey, 
in a short Essay upon the Construction of the Plough, 
published at Newcastle in 1795 — have given such rules 
for its construction as are incontrovertible ; and they 
liave both come to this conclusion upon the szi 'ng or 
foot-plough : that if F C Fig. A, Plate VII.) be the 
point in a horse’s shoulder from whence he draws ; 
C Q P, the plane upon which he draws ; C G F, the line 
of draught, perpendicular to S H, the inclination of 
his shoulder ; G, the point in the muzzle (called also 
copite and capstan, as aho cathead), in the line CF, 

, from whence the plough is drawn : C, the point or 
centre of resistance, near the end of the sock or share, 
draw F P and G Q, or its equal aC, perpendicular to 
the plane C Q P. Then will F P be to PC as GQ or aC 
to QC, or itscqu.al Ga. 

That is, the height of the horse from the point from 
whence he draws, is to his distance upon the ground 
from the centre of resistance in the plough, as the 

u 2 height 
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height of the beam from the point (to which the 
draught is fixed) to its length from that centre, mea- 
sured parallel to the direction of the plough. 

Mr. Arbuthnot si>p])o»es tlie height of the horse’s 
shoulder, FP, to be four feet four inches, i. e. 52 
inches high : Mr. B.iilej, onlj- 48 inches. 

We will give the dimensions of different ploughs in 
these points which seem most essential ; and as Mr. 
Arbuthnot’s supposition, tliat horses* draw at the 
height of 32 inches, seems most applicable to Bucks, 
we will try the ploughs there by his rule, and see whe- 
ther the length of the beams are coacordant with the 
rule advanced ; and if noi, what is the consequence. 

Mr. Arbuthnot’s rule is : 

‘ FP ; PC ; laC :Ga. 

Or, 52 : 110.5 : ; 16 s 34. 

Whence, if the height of the point of the capstan, by 
which the line of draught from C passes perpendicu- 
larly to the shoulder of the horse, be 16 inches, the 
kngth of the beam, from a point perpendicularly over 
C to that point in the capstan, must be 34 inches, to 
give the horse the most advantage in his draught, or 
in other words, to make i/ie power of draught exerted 
the least possible. 

The first plough of which the dimensions were taken, 
wasatWing: in this plough, aC = 1 ft. 5 in. (17in.)y 
and G a = 3 ft. 10^ in. (46.5 in,). 

Now by the rule, 52 in. : 110. 5 in. : : 17in. : 36.125 
in., the length which G a ought to be. 

The plough at Wing, then, has a beam too long by 
46.5 in. — 36.125 in. = 10.375 in. 


• S«e Cbap. XIV. S«ct. S. 


The 
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The next ploBgli was at Water Eaton, in which 
aC = 1 ft. 7 in. (19 in.), and Ga =s 4 ft. (48 in.). 
By the rule, 52 in. ; 110.5 in. : : 19 in. : 40.375 in; 
The beam here is too long by 48 in. — 40.375 in. s: 
7.625 in. 

At the same place, another plough had a C — 1 ft. 
4 in. (16 in.), and Ga = 3 ft. 6 in. (42 in.^ 

By the rule, 52 in. : 110.5 in. ; : 16 in. : 34 in. 
The beam of this is too long by 42 in. — 34 in. sz 
8 in. 

Mr. Forster, at Wendover, has a foot-plough in 
which the horses go a-breast: in this, aC ss 1 ft. 6 in. 
(18 in.), and Ga = 4 feet. 

By the rule, 52 in. : 110.5 in. : : 18 in. : 38.25 in. 
The beam of this is too long by 9.75 or 9| in. 
AtPadbury, a plough had a C = 1 ft. 6 in. (18 in.), 
and Ga = 3 ft. 8 in. (44 in.) 

' By the rule, 52 in. : 110.5 in. : : 18 in. : 38.25 in. 

In which the beam is too long by 44 in. — 38.25 in. 
ts 5.75 in. or 5J in. 

Between Kreslow and Winslow, a plough measured 
aC = 1ft. 6 in. (18 in.), and Ga = 3 ft. 6 in. 
(42 in.). ’ 

As before, 52 in. : 110.5 in. : ; 18 in. : 38.25 in. 
Here the beam was too long by 42 in. — 38.25 in. =' 
3.75 in. ; that is, 31 in. 

At Castlethorpc, in one plough, a C = 1 ft. 4 in. 
(16 in.), and Ga = 3 ft. 4 in. (40 in.). 

52 in. : 110.5 in. : : 16 in. : 34 in. 

In which the beam is too long by 40 in. — 34 in. = 
6 in. 

In another, aC s: 1 ft. 4 in. (16 in.), and Ga ss 
3 ft. din. (45 in.). 

m 4 la 
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In which the beam is too long by 45 in. — 34 in. as 
1 1 in. 

In one of the Rev. Mr. Caulley’s Rotherham ploughs 
at Moulsoc, aG = 1 ft. 6 in. (18 in.), and Ga = 3ft. 
10 in. (46 in.). 

la which the beam is too long by 46 in. — 38.25 in. 

7.75 in., or 1\ in. 

Mr. Caulley has since sent me the dimensions of a 
Rotherham plough, in which, aC = 18.5 in., and 
G a = 44 in. 

This beam is too long by 4.6875 in. or 4^4 in- 

At Brickbill, aC = 15 in., and Ga = S ft. 6 in. 
(42 in.). 

52 in. 1 110.5 in. : : 15 in. : 31.875 in. 

The beam is too long by 42 in. — 31.875 in. =s 
9.125 in., or 9j. in. 

In most of these cases it is observable, that the beams 
are too long : the consequence is, the horses are at a 
greater distance from their work than they ought to be, 
and thus some effect of their exertion vs lost. Let us 
examine how this effective power varies ; for which 
purpose, in Fig. B f Plate VII.), let S H (as in Fig. 
A) represent the inclination of the horse's shoulder ; 
and as he is obliged to be at a greater distance, O, than 
in the case where his power of draught is least, viz. at 
F, when C G F is perpendicular to S H j the direction 
of that power willbeCGO, forming an acute angle 
with SH. Let O a, represent the whole power exerted 
by the horse in that direction, draw a b perpendicular 
toSH, and we shall have the whole exertion of the 
horse (which let us call a) io his effective power (which 
we will call x), as O a to a b ,• that is, . as radius 
to the sine of the angle made by the inclination p£ 

the 
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the horse’s traces, and by the inclination of his shoul* 
der. "Whence .v. = — now a and r, are invariable 

in the same horse, and in different horses of the same 
strength ; and tiierefore .r varies as^.* that is, tlie effec- 
tive power of a horse will be in a direct ratio of the sine 
of the angle made by the inclination of his traces, with 
the inclination of his shoulder. Now as the traces arc 
lengthened, this angle is lessened, and so will his effec- 
tive power be; or, to speak in popular language, the 
farther he is from his work*, the less effective will be 
his exertions. 

From hence it follows as a corollary, that if four 
horses of equal strength are attached to a plough, draw- 
ing all from the same point — if the two first draw by a 
line perpendicular to the line of their shoulders, and 
the two before draw by a line which forms an angle of 
30° with the inclination of their shoulders, the effect of 
the horses before is but one half of the effect of those 
behind ; or the efficient power of each horse before, is 
but one half of each behind. Add another horse of 
similar strength before these, and let the angle men- 
tioned above be about 14|°, and the effect of that horse 
is but onC'fourlh of the effect of each of the first horses 
upon the plough. 

The above is sufficient to shew, to what a disadvan- 


. * It will be a confirmation of this truth, to state an experiment made 
upon my own farm, in the month of October 18C8, when my servant 
was ploughing a wheat-stubble with a Norfolk plough and two horses. 
The furrow was inches wide, and 3j inches deep. When the length 
of the horses* traces was 10 feet 4 inches from the point of the share to 
the point upon their shoulders from whence they were drawing, the 
force exerted upon the point of draught of the plough, or the power of 
their draught, was only cwt.; but when the traces were lengthened to 
IS feet G inches, the force exerted to draw the plough was 3^ cwt. 

tage 
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horsM draw in a plough, when theywork at length) 
or some before others. 

May it not then be reasonable to suppose, that the 
eflcct of a third horse might be spared in very many 
instances, if due care were taken in the make of the 
ploughs, in which we shall now discover another error 
in the breasts and throats ? for which purpose I give 
the annexed, as the most prevalent forms of the throat* 
of the ploughs in use in Bucks. 

Pfflte VIII. Fig. 1. IfQC represents the lieam, let 
b a (If h g c repri^sent the breast, and b c g h will be 
the throat of the plough, b c being in. and straiglrt, 
and ck 10 in. and straight, and the angle at c 114®, 
and lliat of g 152®. The breast consists of flat boards 
bulging out from d to c, so that the plane d ef h c 
inclined to the horizon from the laud side of'tlie 
plough. 

Some throats are of the form annexed ( P/ale VIII. 
Fig 2.) G b being part of the beam, and c the point 
of the share, c « parallel to the horizon = 1 ft. no 
perpendicular to it = in. and o 6 = 1 ft. 4 in. 
consequently the angle C o 6 = 1 18°. 

The breast consists of flat boards bulging out through 
the middle of the mould-board. 

That such mould-boards increase the resistance, and 
consequently require a greater power of draught on the 
part of the horse, cannot be denied from theoretical 
principles, however the nature of soils on account of 
their tenacity or other causes, may alter and set prac* 
tice at variance with theory. One circumstance must 
be noted, because every one who wilt take the trouble 
may observe, that it is very common to see a plough- 
man with his hand upon the left still (for these plough* 
have all Qf-thenx.twp)y IS or;^ inches below the Icvd 
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of h!s hand upon the right stilt, in order, as it may be 
presumed, to give the liorses the advantage of an in- 
•clined plane in the inould>board, which without such 
■an attitude on the part of the ploughman, would not 
be the case : but the mould-board would have the effect 
only of pushing the mould aside, not turning it over. 

Upon the Chiltern Hills, in the stony lands, there . 
is a variety of shares. In some places they are long 
iron cones, of about three inches diameter in the base, 
and a foot long, or more: in others they are long 
pointed wedges. 

The annexed ( Plate IX. Fig, 1.) are the dimensions 
of a cast-iron share used at Fawley Court. 

Plate IX. Fig. 3. n & e, is a circular piece of iron 
five-eighths of an inch in diameter, and standing out 
from the plane A C D4J inches, fixed into a projec- 
tion c df g, at the end of the share, for the purpose 
of fastening the share to the head of the plough. It 
stands perpendicular to A D, but inclines towards A 
and D, so that the distance of C from the extremity 
n 6, is 5 inches, of A from the same extremity, is 44- 
inches, and of D from the same extremity, is 4| inches. 

The projection c df g is in dimensions from c to g" 
or d to/, five-eighths of an inch, and from d toe or f to 
g, three-eighths of an inch. 

This appears to be an excellent share for a flinty 
soil. 

To return to the conclusion drawn in page 105, re- 
specting the number of horses in a plough, and to shew 
the absurdity of the practice in Bucks in this respect, 
the following facts must be stated. 

In no instance in the counties of Norfolk and Suflblk 
do farmers use more than two horses in a plough, with- 
rtuming the risk of being accounted either fools or 

j ' " madmen. 
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madmen. The soil in Norfolk certainly is, to speak rf 
it generally, by no means so heavy as that of Bucks ; 
bat in both counties, in particular parishes, there are 
soils of all degrees, from heavy clays to light sands ; 
and in the county of Suffolk there are many acres of 
heavy clay, and yet no where, nor in any instance, are 
.more than two horses used in a plough. 

In different trials to ascertain the power of the 
draught of horses upon ploughs, at Mr. Coke’s, of 
Holkham, and upon my own farm at Sciirning, the 
variation has been in furrows nine or ten inches wide, 
and from five to six inches deep, from 2| cwt. 
(280 lbs.) to 5 cwt. (5C01bs.), and yet only /wo horses 
have been used. 

In the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Edinburgh, 1797, 
it is stated under the word plough, No. 22. “ One 

of Small’s ploughs worked by two horses, and employ- 
ed in breaking up stiff land which had been ploughed 
before winter, and much consolidated by the rain, re- 
quired a force of SCO lbs. avoirdupois; and we may 
state this as the ordinary rate of such work : but mode- 
rately firm .sod under good culture, requires at a me- 
dium 320 lbs.” 

Three trials to ascertain the power by which horses 
were drawing ploughs in Bucks, were made in Novem- 
ber 1808. One upon the farm of the Rev. Mr. Caut- 
ley, of Moulsoc, who uses only two horses in the Ro- 
thcram plough; one at Mr. Smith’s, of Walton, in 
Aylesbury, who uses five Imrses in a plough at length ; 
and the third at Lord Carrington’s, at Wycombe 
Abbey'. In the first trial, made November 15th, Mr. 
Cauticy and bis servant, and a neighbour, were pre- 
sent. It was a wheat stubble : upon one part which 
had been limed four years ago for turnips, the draught 
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of the two horses to turn a furrow nine inches wi<^e an3 
ire inches deep, was S^- cwt. In the same field, where 
no lime had been used, the force necessary for a furrow 
of the same width and depth was 4 cwt. In these in- 
stances the two horses were by no means so powerful as 
the generality of horses in the county, and yet neither 
Mr. Cautley, nor his servant, nor his neighbour, 
to whom one of the horses belonged, in anywise inti- 
mated a necessity for using more than two horses. 
^Notwithstanding this, the day after, between Newport 
and Stoke-Goldington, Mr. Cautley and myself saw 
ploughs at work upon a fine loam, drawn by five horses 
at length, with ploughmen at their tails and boys to 
drive the horses. 

The second was a trial made at the particular re- 
quest of Mr. Smith, at Aylesbury, upon a bean stub- 
ble, with five horses at length drawing a common foot- 
plough of the county. The field was a gently ascend- 
ing slope, and the ploughman was what is called’ in 
Bucks, ridging, or as it is called in Norfolk, gather- 
ing ; and the furrow was nine inches wide and four 
inches deep : in the ascent, the force or power of 
draught of the horses was 5 cwt., and in the descent 
4l cwt. Mr. Smith expressed great astonishment at 
the absurdity of using so many horses to do that which 
two ought to be able to do with ease ; said he always 
thought too many horses were kept in the country, and 
seemed resolved to diminish his number. 

The third trial was upon Lord Carrington’s fiirm at 
Wycombe, in the presence of his Lordship, Daniel 
Giles, Esq. M. P. for St. Alban’s, and Lord Carring- 
ton’s steward. The plough was a large wheel-plough, 
drawn by four horses, two a-breast; the furrow was 
nine inches wide and six inches deep ; tlie forw ex- 
erted 
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rsUti by tbe horses, or the pmver of draught, was sp^ 
wards* 5 cwt., and downwards 4^- cwt. : this was a . 
gently ascending slope, and the ploughman was ridg< 
ing. The next day Lord Carrington’s steward had 
$ent only three horses to the same plough ; indoubt' 
edly from what has been advanced in this Chapter, one 
horse more than was necessary. It must not, however, 
he denied, that it is possible^ there may be spots of 
ground in Bucks, and particular instances, where one 
horse before two a-breast may be necessary in a plough, 
particularly in the awk\vard foot-plough generally 
used : but it is enough to make the heart of a spectator 
ache, who knows tbe etfect and the absurdity of it, to 
see five horses at length drawing a plough, and that 
perhaps upon a rich loam, where the force required is 
not more than 3 cwt. lie cannot but think that in such 
eases the first horse draws the second, the second tbe 
third, the third (he fourth, the. fourth the fifth, and 
tbe fifth the plough, and that in fact the principal part 
of the draught lies upon tbe first horse, and that some- 
times it is transferred from one to another^ so that now 
one draws, then another, and then another, and so on 
through the team, whilst the boy walking by their side 
alarms a sluggish one or two with his whip, and then 
the plough runs along with the ploughman almost 
crazed at the tail to keep it in the ground : all the 
while the horse next the plough, who seldom puts his 
shoulder to collar except at the end of a bout, staggers 
and reels under the enormous weight produced by the 
horses before him. Surely suc^an absurd and expen- 
sive mode of ploughing will iiot long be adhered to by 
those who will consider, that such fiye horses in very 


* It was as ascending ground. 
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laany instances in tbe county of Bucks, are not dni.iri^ 
ing 5 cwt. 

It h’ls already been stated, that tbe plougU in gene* 
ral use in (he county, is a foot-plough, with a long 
beam and a breast fonlied of flat boards bulging out 
across the breast, somewhat resembling a convex 
breast. There are also a few others of different forms. 

The Earl of Bridgewater, at Ashridge, uses a whedl* 
plough made by Mr- Plenty, of Soulbainjrton, and 
may be seen at Narrow-wall, Lambeth. The princi* 
pUs of this plough differ but little from the Norfolk: 
the furrow wheel is higher than the land wheel ; the dis- 
tance of the point of tlie share from the wheels is 3 feet, 
and the land side of tbe plough is closed by a plate of 
ifon. In the Norfolk plough, the wheels are of the 
same height ; the distance of the point of the share from 
the wha'ls, is 1 ft. 4 in. at the same pitch, and the land 
side of the plough is not closed. 

At Risborough and elsewhere, the Berkshire wheel- 
plough is used. Tbe wheels of this plough are 18 in. 
in diameter, the standard 3 ft. high, the disbince of the 
point of the share at the nearest pitch from the wheels^ 
Sn. 4in., and at the greatest, about 2 ft. 6 in., there 
being only two holes in the beam to alter the pitch : 
the height of the beam from the point of the share 
when at the highest pitch, is 2 ft. 1 in. 

Mr. Williams, at Horton, uses a neat onc-whecl 
plough. 

R. Grecnbill, Esq[. at Checquers, uses ploughs with 
cast-iron breasts, and closed on the land side. 

Norfolk and Snflhlk ploughs have been used in diffi> 
rent places, but arc now laid aside. 

11. II. Hoare, ^£sq. qt Wavccdon, uses the Scotch 

plough. 
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ploagh, with casi-irou concave breasts, and liFs plouglr^ 
man says they scour better than wooden breasts. He 
uses also only two horses, whilst some of bis neigh- 
bours use five at length. 

The llcv. Mr. Cautley, of Moulsoc, uses the Ro^ 
tberani plough with two horses. 

The Rev. Dr. Drake, makes the following observa- 
tion uijon implements : “ 1 have seen various kinds of 
ploughs brought from different counties, but they are 
seldom long persevered in.” 

Mr. Brown, of Thorn, near Chesham, though a 
Norfolk man, and used to the Norfolk and Suffolk 
ploughs, has now only the plough of the country. 

Mr. Forster, ofWendover, for a long time used the 
Norfolk plough, but now has only the ploughs of the 
county. He says, “ the Norfolk plough would an- 
swer well upon all parts of the Chillern Hills.” 

S. Freeman, Fsq. at Fawley Court, “ has for seve- 
ral years employctl the swing-plough (meaning the 
Scotch plough), drawn by two horses, wiiicli is used 
indiscriminately upon all kinds of soil, however irre- 
gular the surface ; and Mr. Forster, his steward, who 
wasa Northumberland fanner, has no hesitation in saj’- 
ing, that more in quantity, and much better work, is 
performed by this | lough, than by the cumbersome 
machine generally made use of, drawn by four heavy 
horses and driven by a stout boy. Mr. Forster adds, 
“ that the farmers in the neighbourhood are beginning to 
be sensible of the advantage of the swing-plough, and 
are adopting it.” Mr. Freeman has a blacksmith’s 
shop in his own yard. 

James Praed, Esq. ntTyringham, has used the Suf- 
folk plough, but is obliged to abandon it principally 
, as 
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Hs bis bailiff, Mr. Lmds, alledges, because the black- 
fimitbs there are unable to repair the shares, and do 
such work to it as is necessary. Hinc Him lachrymm. 
We have here discovered the true reason why improve* 
ment so little in degree, and so slow in progress, takes 
place in the form and use of implements of husbandry. 
It is intrusted to ploughmen and blacksmiths, or ra* 
ther it 1$ subject to their controul ; and no one ac* 
qiainted with rural concerns wants experience to be. 
nstured, that such men will in all instances endeavour 
to ftustrate plans which iwem to diininish the farmcrV 
expenses, and particularly in such instances as relate 
to a diminution of servants, or of such practices as 
serve them by being persevered in, or give them trou- 
ble if laid aside. If a boy is not employed to drive the 
horses at plough, the ploughman must drive them with 
reins : this is new to him, he is awkward at it, and at 
his time of life is unwilling to learn, particularly when 
he ^nds he is singular, and setting an example of re- 
formation in his neighbourhood ; an idea totally repug- 
nant to an uncivilized and untutored mind, and diffi- 
cult to be admitted by persons of the description we 
are contemplating. And as to the artisan, if two horses 
may be used in a plough instead of five, his work of shoe- 
ing will be diminished ; and should new ploughs be in- 
troduced, he must learn his trade anew, or oblige his 
employer to revert to the use of the old implement : 
facts shew which alternative takes place. 

Double Ploughs — Are used but in few places. At 
Lee, near Wendover, Mr. Lovett uses them, and at 
Moulsoe, some of Lord Carrington’s tenants. 

Double-breasted Ploughs — Are still fewer. Mr. 

ni'cKs.-j 1 Forster 
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Forster uses ofiC for purposx-s dcscril’ed in this work ; 
of wliich tlic following is a representation. 



a mfb, is a flat breast. 

a b, is 2 ft. G in. 

b k, the point of the share, is 1 ft. long, 2 in. broad 
at b, and brought to a point at A. 

Tlie two wings, of which b g is one, are each I ft. 
long and 2 in. broad : the point g is 8 in. perpendicu- 
larly distant from a b. 

Boilers — Arc much wanted in this county for the 
pastures. Indeed, it would be advantageous to land- 
lords ill some instances, to find them at their own ex- 
pense, and oblige their tenants to use them, fo'prcvent 
the eflTects of ants. 

The Earl of Bridgewater has a cast-iron roller drawn 
by six oxen, four a-breast. Its weight without the 
shafts is 2 tons 17 cwt. 

Mr. Watts, of Ilanslope, uses three rollers at a time, 
placed in a form sopiewbat similar to the following : . 


1 Scarijii rs 
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Scarijiers — Are used upon farms in the south parts 
of Bucks, and round the eastern part to the north. 
T. Siicppard, Esq. of Thornton, uses them to much 
advantage. 

Between Wycombe and Marlow, a scythe of this 
form is used upon one farm : a b being tlie scythe, b c 
the handle, and e df g, being two wooden forks parallel 
to the outside etlge of the scythe. 



1 2 
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Drills . — Except the single and double barrow drills 
attached to the plough, and used m a few places for 
wheat, and in many for beans, driQs are eery uncom- 
mon in Bucks. li. Ward, Esq. of Hoyde Lodge, 
nearChesham, bu used Youirs driB, ofHolborn. It 
has five coulters, and drills at I£in. and 9 in. and - 
works Ij acre per day, with one horse; the price of 
if was 7/. Mr. Ward tliinks he shall use it no more, 
iis his land is very flinty ; he uses Cook’s scarifier and 
hoes. 

Mr. Parrott, steward to the Marquis of Bucking- 
k.'UD, uses Cook’s drill, and thinks it advisable that 
every favnoer should do the sanriM. 

Mr. Poistev uses a dvill invented by himself for sow- 
ing turnips. (See Plate X.) It is a smalt tub upon 
an> axle, to which two< bandies are fixed. The tub has 
one bead, a b r, 3*^. m diameter, and the other, d e/, 
only I ft. and the side of the tab feoin one head, <r h r, 
to the other, def, tbatis,i§n Fig. 3, da is 9 in. i 
within 3 in. of the large bead, are holes in the side of 
the tub, through, which, the seed falls ; g ft, k m, are 
two handles. Hgs^ h and 9, are two end views ; and 
Fig. 3, is a side view of the drill. 

Jlorse-hoe. — Plate X. Fig. 4, is a horse-hoe for 
beans. This Ihic, ab dc, having 6 d 1 ft. Sin. and 
r d 6 in. ha.s sometimes a pointed piece of iron, or kind 
of share, in its middle, thus : 



The 
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At Cheynies, such hurdles arc made 9 ft. long. 

' Cart.'—A side view of the outline of the cart in gene- 
ral use in Backs, laid down by half an inch to a foot. 


The ft>llowing hurdle is cheap and light : it is made 
of split ash, 3 in. in diameter, and tied to stakes. It 
is here laid down half an inch to a foot : a is 6 ft. and 
5cis3ft. 


Waggons .-^'The waggons are made straight, so that 
the wheels before do not lock into the carriage, as in the 
Norfolk and Suffolk waggons: the consequence is, the 
wheels before are higher, which is an advantage w ith 
respect to draught, but rather dangerous for active 
drivers. 

A farmer near Chesham, brought a waggon from 
1 3 Suffolk, 
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Suffolk, but vas oblige<l (o lay it asitlc, because bis 
labourers were unable to load it. 

Churns — Have been described in Chap. IIH Sect. 

Thrashing-Machines — Are becoming more common 
every da\'. i. At florJon, is an er^cellent but expensive 
one, belonging (o Owen Williams, Ksq. in whose ab- 
sence his steward, Mr. Mackie, gave the following 
account of it. This niacliinc' was inudc by Mr. Ren- 
nie : it cost not less than 400/. and requires’six horses, 
four men, and five boys, to thrash three loads, t. e. 
15qrs. of wheat, between six o’clock inithe morning 
and two in the afternoon: of barlo}', oats, pease, or 
beans, it thr.ashcs one load in an hour. 

If the horses move at the rate of two miles and an half 
an hour, the drum of (his luachine goes round 37d 
times in a minute, and having six beaters, strikes 2250 
times. The drum goes round three times, whilst the 
rollers turn round only once; Imt there are three diffe- 
rent wheels to regulate the rollers, so as to njake them 
turn slower or faster. This niachiiie has been six years 
in constant use, and has never been in any respect out 
of order. - ' 

Lord Carrington has thrashing-machines which re- 
quire five horses each. 

At Ashndge, the Earl of Bridgewater has a thrash- 
ing-machine which is worked by three asses : the price 
was 80 guineas.' It will thrash lOqrs. of wheat per 
day ; the rollers arc not fluted, and the straw is less 
broken on that account. 

Strickland Freeman, Esq. of Fawlcy Court, is erect- 
ing a very large one, to which is attached a machine 
for cutting chaff, and a mill for grinding corn. 

■ The 
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Tlie Rev. Mr. Caullej’s tlirasliing-niaclunc requires 
two horses. 

. Tile least expensive, and withal, best calculated for 
farms in Bucks, is at Mr. Kitelec’s, of Casthetliorpe : 
the price of it is 50/. and requires only.one horse, three 
men, and a boy, to thrash from ,'i.qrs. to 7 qis. of 
wheat ill ft day. It was made by Mr. I’rost, of Lin- 
ford, in this county. Tin; outline fSce’ Plate XI.) nuiy 
serve to shew its movements. 

The lever a b, to which tlie horse is yoked at b, is 
12 ft. long; and the wheel c d over it, has a diameter 
of 12 ft. ; the drum consists of a great many beaters 
projecting about an inch. 

As I shall have occasion to mention my own turnip 
sowing engine, I will describe it. 



A B is an iron rod not three-fourths of an inch thick, 
and Aft. long, fastened into two wheels, O Q li, at 
each end, alxmt 14 in. diameter; abed is another 
iron rod, a 6 is distant from AB about 9 in. hangs 
upon the two handles of the plough by E and F, and 
thus draws the rod A B, which moves in rings fastened 
to a 6 by the arms bead. C I) is a tin box through 
which the rod A B passes by a tin ring through the 
box, ami by which it is set fast tipon the rod. This 

1 4 box 
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box has a small slip door into which the seed is put, 
and as the box turns with the iron rod after the plough, 
it drops the seed in a straight line by the holes C D. 
A brush is fastened at G, so as to cover the boles G D, 
to prevent them from being filled with dirt thrown up 
by the wheels, or otherwise adhering so as to close 
them. The price of this tomip sower does not exceed 
7s. 6d, 
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CHAP. vr. 

ENCLOSING. 


ENCLOSING has 'within a few years made rapid 
strides, and the effect has in all cases in Bucks been so 
great, that it is rather a circumstance* of surprize that 
there should be so many acres of land still in the open- 
tield state. This effect may in general terms be stated 
to be a benefit to the farmer, the landlord, the lord of 
the manor, the church, and the public, by improve- 
ment in cultivating, cropping, and stocking ; by in- 
creasing of rents, substituting an equivalent for tithes, 
'which increases with the value of land, and leaves the 
parson independent of his parishioners, and free from a 
possibility of litigation and strife ; and by bringing into 
the market a much larger supply of corn and food, and 
increasing the population, except where steps ore taken 
to counteract it. 

The cases of enclosure which have taken place in 
Bucks, have been stated to the Board, and have al- 
ready appeared in their General Report upon that sub- 
ject. 

At Weedon, near Aylesbury, lands in the unenclosed 
state used to lett for 10s. per acre, and subject to tithes. 
One farm was pointed out, which is increased to 27s, 


* See more upon the necessity of Enclosing, under the article, Obsta- 
rlo9 u ImproTcment. 
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per acre : it consisis of 302 acres 3 roods 20 poles, and 
letts for 422/. 5s. tithe free. 

The general effect in the neighbourhood of Oloey, is 
said to be, that rents are raised iu some cases tiirce 
times as much as they were before. 

At Newport Pagrrtl, 000 acres have been enclosed 
within a few j'cars, and tlie rent of land Iras risen to 2/. 
jrer acre, and an improved system of cultivation is 
introduced. 

Mr. Smith, of Th'oriitoir, sajs,' that in general, en- 
closing has more than doubled the rents, and at 
TIiornborough has trebled them : and in all cases there 
is much more food 'from pastures, inueb more com 
from arable land, and a larger popiililiorK 

In the neighbourhood of Castletborpe, Tcnts in tn- 
closurcs arc doubled : not more corn is grown, but 
more stock is kept, more sheep,, and more cows, but 
popnlntion has dccrcascvL Not so at llauslopc ; there 
population increases rapidly. . : ; 

Near Buckingham, before enclosing, lands in the 
f>l)en-field state were lett from lOr. to, 15s, per acre: 
now tlicy lett for 30s. per acre. ' ■ 

, At Wendover, rents have risen from 14s. to ]/. per 
acre : besides that the lands arc better laid together 
for tlie converiience of farms. An instance occurred 
there in the open-field state, wIktc 18 acres of land 
were dispersed in 3i pieces detaclietl from each other. 

At Horton, rents before enclosing used to be from 
16s. to ISs. per acre ; now they arc risen to an average 
of 45s. per acre; and nnich land, which used to be 
flooded during the winter, and tipon which many 
crops of wheat were destroyed from the same cause in 
the summer, is now made sound and very productive. 
(See Appendix, No. X.) 

SECT. 
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SECT. I. — FENCES, 

Are of two sorts, old and new. The old fences con- 
sist chiefly of a mixture of ash, sallow, and hazel, with 
some whitethorn, witli but few and shallow ditches : 
the fences are generally allowed to grow to a great 
height, and then serve to make hurdles* (called in 
some counties /(/Is J, and as fuel for fire. They arc 
cut down about once in twelve years, and ibeit arc 
plashed in the manner described by, Mr. Young in his 
Survey of Hortfordsliire. The new fences consist of 
whitethorn, laid in two rows at but a very little above 
the surface of the ground, with ditches 3 ft. wide upon 
fop, from 18 in. to 2 ft. deep, and 1ft. wide at the 
bottom : to preserve them, rows of posts and double 
rails are placed, one at the back of the whitethorn and 
the other upon the brow of the ditch on the other side. 
Such fences, unassisted as tlicy arc by not being raised 
60 high above the surlacc ;is to be out of the reach of 
the weeds and rubbish which grow generally between 
the raised mould and the surface, and by not having a 
ditch before them of suflident depth to preserve the 
whitethorn from being surfeited with water, and conse- 
quently overrun with moss, have in a great many 
places grown luxuriantly, aiul become complete pro- 
tections against stock ofa]l kinds and sizes. 

At Moulsoe, the new fences, including the ditchings 
of the width and depth mentioned above, the quick- 
ing (i. e. putting in the whitethorn), and 7>iounding 
(i. e. protecting the whitethorn), with double rows of 


* J'ce 1 17 
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posts and rails, was done for two guineas per acre, of 
4 rods, reckoning 5| yards to a rod. 

The expense was nearly the same in all other in- 
stances upon new enclosures, and therefore need not be 
repeated. Indeed they were, many of them, nnder- 
taken by one person at Aylesbury, who finds labourers, 
whitethorn, posts and rails, and who agrees within a 
certain time to raise such fences as shall no longer re- 
quire posts and rails to protect them than for that cer- 
tain time, at the end of which time he removes such of 
the posts and rails as remain. 

Mr. Forster, of Wendover, thinks, if tenants were 
allowed to do the fencing in case of enclosures, that the 
fences would in general be belter. He shewed an irt- 
stance of fencing managed by himself, where the white- 
thorn grows well upon the Chiltern Hills, and far' ex- 
ceeds some fences very near it, done by the' undertaker 
employed by the commissioners or their solicitor. In 
Mr. Forster’s fence he put in fresh mould, which he 
carried from other places. The undertaker used only 
the mould upon the spot, nothing but calcareous 
earth. 

Mr. Bailey, bailiff to Dr. Dc Salis, at Wing, made 
the same observation upon the fences there, and pointed 
out their defect, which was very manifest, so that in 
the fences, which were made across ridges, which in the 
oiren-field state were raised very high in the crowns, 
the fences arc very distinctly to be seen worse where 
the crowns were than where the furrows were. Mr. 
Bailey has himself raised a fence just behind that now 
alluded to, which is growing very luxnriantly and 
wilhout sjich defect. 

Mr. Smith, of Walton, in Aylesbury, further 
pointed out, that it would be still more convenient, if 

upon 
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upon cnck)Bvrc8 Uie Tybole of iJie land allotted to the 
same farm, were allowed to be divided as well as fenced 
by the fanner only. 

Sir John Dasliwood King, of IlaltoDy confirmed the 
reasonableness of Mr. P'orster’s observation, by sitewing 
tbc difficulty which exists of procuring good white> 
thorn fences just upon the top of the Chiltern Hills. 
This arises from the shallowness of the soil upon the 
clialk, which can be corrected only by the plan 
adopted by Mr. Forster. Sir John also mentioned a 
circumstance relating to the cultivation of furze, for 
which it is difficult to account, viz. that furze, or 
whin,, or gorse, in the Vale of Ilallon, will grow well 
upon flag, whilst upon tempered land it is almost im« 
possible to raise a single plant. 

Gales . — Except the three gales mentioned in Chap. 
III. Sect. 2, there is nofliing singular in the common 
gale of this county. The latch by which the gate 
shuts is usually made of woorl, thus : 
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In the gate fi F, A B is a wooden piece of rail more- 
able upon B, and confined to the side of the ledge 
G H, in a grove ab; to A B is fastened another piece 
of rail, CD, at D, and passing through the head of 
the gate at C, this catches against a piece of wood 
fixed into the post. By moving A towards E H, the 
gate is opened. 


SECT. II.-^NEW FARMS, 

Are not numerous in Bucks. Much care is neces- 
sary in laying them out, both with respect to the size 
of the fields, Rnd their position with respect to eadi 
other and to the farm-yard . Lord Carrington has some 
at Moulsoe, but neither in these nor in any others, were 
there any circumstances of notoriety to be pointed out. 



CHAP. 
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ARABLE LAND. 


SECT. I. TILLAGE. 

IT is a strange prejudice which pervades this 
county, that no plough can be used without three, 
four, and in some cases seven horses*, with a driver be- 
sides the plougliman, and j’et it is by no means an 
uncommon concession, that two horses would do the 
work very well except at the first breaking up of a 
sward. Upon enquiring the reason of this practice, 
one man fells you that his horses have nothing else to 
do, and they may as well be in the plough as not. 
Such was the reason given by a ploughman in the 
open field at Risborough, where the soil is light, and 
is fiirmed by Mr. Grace of that place. Another, that 
he could do all the ploughing of his farm with a pair 
of horses a-breast, after the Norfolk and Suffolk fashion,” 
but that he cannot find labourers to comply with it : 
this was the case with Mr. Forster, at Wendover, who 
was himself a Norfolk man, and has relations in that 
county; and the same with Mr. Shickle, bailiff to J. 
Ayton, Esq. of Missenden. This man was hired by 
Mr. Ayton expressly for the purpose of introducing 


* See the Chap, upon ImpIemeDti. . ' t 
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the Norfolk farming and <Itc NorfoUc husbandry, and 
particularly tin; Norfolk tillairf, by two horses a breast 
ill n plough, which he steadily pursued for some time, 
and still declares, that not more than two horses in the 
Norfolk plough arc necessary for the work of Mr. 
Ay ton’s farm ; but notwithstanding this declaration, 
it was with much reluctance I was obliged to note upon 
Mr, Ayton’s farm in the same field, and upon tlie last 
carih for sowing turnips, two ploughs, haying each 
three horses, a ploughman, and a driver, when the 
land was in fine order and a fine tilth. The reason given 
was loo frivolous to be mentioned here. There was, 
however, one point of tillage observed by this man, 
avhicli, as it differs from the generality of bis neigh- 
bours, must not be omitted in this place, which is, 
that whenever he breaks up a sward or foul land, he 
takes as shallow a furrow as possible ; by (his practice 
he says he can clean liis land well, and w ithout diffi- 
culty make a goed fallow ; whilst (hose who break up 
such land with a deep liurow, find it very difiicult to 
clean their land at all, ami arc obliged in some oases 
to use six and seven horses, and even so are much dis- 
tressed. In this man’s husljandry is seen a striking 
difference from what is prevalent in tlie cminlry, 
both with respect fo Ihe first, and snbserjnent stages 
ill tlie management of a fallow. He has the plough, 
the harrow, and fhe roll, at work all at the same 
time iu a field, if necessary, that is, if it is required 
to clean tlie land and reduce it to a fine tilth, ac- 
cording to the praclice pursued in Norfolk; whereas 
the most prevalent mode of tillage in Bucks, is to 
break up the land intended for a fallow (in some 
bisfances where I measured the depth of tlie furrows), 
five and six inebes deep, and too often late in the 
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Spring, instead of the November preceding. Tlijs 
ploughing, in one of the instances now alluded to, 
remained untouched upon the 2dlh of June, and the 
soil being very clayey, the furrows were so closely 
united, that it is not wonderful if it required two teams 
of -horses to plough it the second time, particularly as 
the farmer was resolved to plough it across (overwaff 
as it is termed), when it should seem that after such an 
error in the depth of the first ploughing, the only means 
of correcting the fault would have been to have ploughed 
it the same way as at first, viz. length ways,"particularly 
as the plough in common use is formed with very little 
advantage from mechanical principles to facilitate the 
work. This error is not so common upon the Chiltern 
Hills, where turnips are grown. Byt even there, as 
well as all other parts of Bucks, the harrows are very 
sparingly used upon the fallows, whether they be fal- 
lows for turnips or fallows for corn. It is a very rare 
sight indeed, to find harrows and ploughs at work at 
the same time even upon tilths for turnips. 

The practice is to plough the whole field through- 
put, and after that to harrow, if it is judged proper 
to use the harrows at all. In this practice no atten- 
tion is paid to the state of the land, whelher it is not 
cloddy, and whelher the clods will not be so dry if 
harrowing be delayed till after the ploughing is finished, 
that the harrows can have no effect upon it. But cus- 
tom directs as well with respect to the time and mode 
of ploughing, as of harrowing. This custom, perhaps, 
had its origin in the management of the o|ren*fields be- 
fore enclosing, where it is now the practice to be con- 
tinually ploughing the same way, turning the furrows 
first from the crowns of the ridges, called casting (in 
Norfolk splitting), and then to the crowns, called 
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ridging (in Norfolk gathering), ’without rising the 
harrows at all until tho seed is sown, and without any 
cross-ploughing (or, as it is called in Nortblk, ploughing 
overwart, and sometimes simply waiting). 

Mr. Forster, of Wendover, thin' s the practice of 
breaking up laud to be fallowed so deep as five or six 
pnches, a great error, and that the tillage would be, 
much improved by two-furrowing, which is imitating 
(what is called in a garden) trenching. This method 
of tidage is adopted in some cases upon the Chiltern 
Hills, but not upon the heavy lands in Bucks. 

Between Wendover and Missenden, a farmer was 
cross-ploughing an oat stubble on the 25th of April, 
1808, which had been ploughed once lengthways, and 
yet he was obliged to use six horses a-breast. Upon ex- 
amining the cause why two horses were added, when 
only four were the general number, I discovered that 
the first ploughing had been five or six inches deep, 
and that the land was now too wet to be ploughed at 
all. No good practical farmer would attempt to clean 
land by ploughing when it is wet, nor wotdd he cross- 
plough in such an instance as this ; he would wait till 
the laml be sufficiently dry, and then, ns it was ploughed 
so deep in the first instance, would plough it back 
again, and harrow it well, before he attempted to cross- 
plough it at all. This was an oat .stubble after.a crop 
of wheat, and preparing as a fallow for turnips. 

At Whaddon, the bean-stubbles to be fallowed for 
wiieat are not broken up before April or May, and then 
with as deep a furrow as possible. It was an obser- 
vation made by some fanners themselves in Bucks, that 
it is too much the practice to begin the difierent 
plough ings at fixed or stated periods, without any re- 
ference to season, soil, or apy agricultural propriety. 

From 
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From Iiciicp, one cause is to be deduced for using so 
many liorses in a ploiiii'li. 

In the tillage of open-fields, with which the eye of 
the beholder is continually distressed on account of the 
great waste of land in the mere balks, the irregularity 
in ploughing, and tlie heiglit of the middle or crowns 
of the ridges (called in Sutfolk stitches, and in Nor- 
folk soraetinies rsarps ), raised very often more than 
2 ft. above the level of the furrows between them, litllj 
can be done as to correction. The rights of common- 
age over the balks for sheep- or ether stock, causes the 
first ; the irregularity of the ridges in brca<Uh and 
length, the second ; and the means of getting rid of the 
water, which individuals possess only by uptopping 
their ridges, the third. These are evils which only 
enclosing can correct, and if tliey existed only upon 
lands under ojpen-field culture, no iioticp would be 
taken of them in this place ; bpt tliat is not the case. 
Jllany fields may be pointed out, where the ridges still 
lie in some such forms as the following : 


Fig. 1. 
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Fig. 2. 



: Where A B C D represent enclosures, a b, a by &c^ 

furrows dividing then^ into ridges irr^ular in their 
^breadths, and neither straight nor parallel to each 
other, but raised in their crowns. At the ends are 
large borders, through which sometimes these furrows 
are carried. At the bottom of Fig. S,'is a headland 
left in pasture, of about three-fourths of an acre, which 
was so in the open-field state, and has been so conti* 
nned, but whj it should be so confinoed, no good 
reason can be assigned. In these cases, the farmer has 
it not in his power to argue the want of a lease. The 
only improvement made in these instances since the open 
state, is, that the line b, b, b, See. which bounds the 
eo(ds of the ridges, and cuts off the grass headland, is 
straight, which in the open-field state appears in some 
such form as the following : 

' I must 
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vbich 1 naticed. The ridges were six, and nearly in 
the following form, having three sides straight and 
' one crooked ; 



The furrows between the ridges were full of may- 
weed, docks, and all kinds of rubbish, and wasted 
two yards of ground between each stitch, by measure- 
ment. -• 
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The following is another instance in an enclosed 
field, of the irrccularil}' of ridges under consideration, 
and the consequent bad tillage which must ensue. 



u b, a h, a h, 8fc. shew the furrows between the 

jidges, and the 'dotted lines point out the tops or 

crowns of (he ridges. C I) is a road through the field. 

This irregularity in laying out the ridges, iu fields 
which have been enclosed long enough to liave been 
corrected, is not so rare as to render it necessary to 
point out the particular places where it prevails. It is 
not found upon the Cliiltern Hills nor in the south part 
of Bucks. There are, however, to be found there in 
rrany places, large borders of grass round the fields. 
Such borders, if they are k.epf clear of weeds, are said 
to serve a good i)urposc where the hedges arc high, the 
land heavy, or where . drifts of stock must pass : be- 
cause where large hedges and frees abound, the tillage 
under them is lost, no corn grows, or if any, itis of an 
inferior kind ; and when lanel is heavy, carting upon 
it^ac/ifs it so much, that every whegl-rut is seen in 

the 
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the succeeding crop. Borders of this sort therefore 
afford the means of carrying off part of a turnip 
crop without injury to the land, and are a warm and 
dry resting place for sheep, when they have filled 
themselves with turnips ; and from the manure of sheep 
and a constant renovation of mould by the plough 
turning upon tliem, they afford good hay. Mr. Lo- 
vell, of Lee, near Wendover, argues thus in .their 
favour. 

Some farmers argue against them, alledging, that 
they serve as a harbour for insects, vermin, and all 
kinds of enemies to corn. ' 

It seems, however, to argue much in their favour, 
when care and design are shewn, as upon Mr. Lovell’s 
farm. It was by no means a pleasant circumstance, to 
be obliged to note irregularity in this respect upon a 
farm, which in other respects is as well managed as 
can be expected in a neighbourhood where the culture 
of arable land is not so well understood as in other dis- 
tricts. It was in a field, part of which was a clover 
ley, and the other part olland ( i. e. old land or sward), 
which the farmer was breaking up for wheat. I be- 
lieve the whole field measureil twelve or fourteen acres. 
On one side is a gravel-pit, which is not deep, but 
covers probably one-fourth of an acre: within twelve 
or fourteen yards of the gravel-pit, is a fence and a 
ditch, into which the water standing in the gravel-pit 
ought to empty itself, if the ditch were deep enough ; 
instead of which, it runs by a small ditch cut parallel 
to the fence, and at about seventeen yards from it, 
down to the farthest part of the field, leaving a very 
large uncultivated border. 

In explanation, take the following diagram, which, 
K 4 although 
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although it is not an accurate delineation of it taken b/ 
a chain, yet will sufficiently point out the fact. 



E is the clover ley, F is the olland. 

a is the gravel-pit. 

D C the fence and ditch into which the water 
should flow. 

& c is the ditch by which the water does flow. 

And G is the waste of land. 

Afler this statement of the form of many enclosed 
fields still in the fashion uf open-fields, and particu- 
larly of (what has elTecl upon the tillage) the great 
irregularity of the ridges in them, some observations 
are necessary. No doubt can exist, but ll»t the tdlago 
of such lands as have now been described, is attended 
with great loss to the occupier. In the first instance, 
tlicre is a great loss of time on account of so many short 
furrows (or, as they are c.allcd in Norfolk, skewts*), 


• The origin of this word I take to be from the word ajim, because 
at sucii furrows as arc called slcwtj, you look aiirw. A friend suggests, 
that it is a corruption of acute, because the tillage is performed by 
furrows forming acute angles with the side of a field. I am, however, 
inclined to think a furrene aiirw is more analogous to the language of a 
ploughman than angtei aevte. 

tbo 
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tbe ridges being seldom of exactly (he same" breadth 
from one end to the other throughout : some being 
•wider at one end than the other, others wider at tlie 
ends than in the middle, and others wider in tbe mid< 
die than at the ends, and so on. Another loss in til- 
lage arises from the want of cross-ploughing, by which 
circumstance much undersoil is prevented from being 
cxix)sed as it ought, to the influence of the air, sun, 
and frosts ; (,o which may be added, the necessity urged 
on that account of driving horses at length in a plough, 
(he absurdity* of which cannot be doubted. The next 
loss 1 shall mention is in tlie furrows, which is twofold : 
one caused by tbe great depth of the furrows below the 
crowns of the ridges, and the oilier by their deviations 
from straight lines, in the former case the water stands 
^ much in (he furrows, that it not only often destroys 
all vegetation in the corn and grasses intended to be cul- 
tivated, for two yards on each side of them, but encourages 
the growth of all kinds of wcedst and rubbish. As many 
ridges therefore as there are of this sort in a field, twice 
so many yards of corn will be destroyed, or at least the 
tillage rendered of no effect, unless, as was the case in 
a tield at Hillesden preparing fur wheat, much more 
Uibour is expended upon the furrows than upon the 
crowns, and even so the evil may not be cured. With 
respect to the last mentioned circumstance, it is not an 
easy task to convince every ploughman, that there is 
any loss arising from the circuitous form of the furrows i 
every farmer, however, who has ever reflected at all. 


» See the chap, on Implements. 

t See the ease produced in the Chapter of Barley, in a four acre 
piece, 
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knows that the shortest line between arty two points^ is 
the soonest tr.rversed by his horses and labonrers, and 
that the less of time tliey spend in performing a given 
■work, the less is his loss. He knows also, that (he less 
the land is, which is consumed in was(e or to a bad 
purpose, the greater his gain, and therefore will con- 
clude, that circuitous furrows between ridges, render 
tillage more expensive. It is a doubt, whether to these 
losses arising from the tillage of lands railed in the 
crowns of the ridges, as many are in Bucks, another 
may not be added, of great importance in the wheat 
crop*, arising from mildew. Taking all these losses 
into CO sideration, there can be but one substantial 
cause which prevents so many of (he present high' 
ridg«s from being reduced to such a level as shall pre- 
vent such losses, and render the tillage of land in 
Bucks as sightly as (he best tillage in the island, and 
(hat must be the want of leases. Leases on the part of 
the farincrj to enable him to do it, and on the part of the 
landlord, to oblige such practice to be pursued". For 
no doubt exists in my mind, but if it were possible to 
make a correct estimate of these losses, and fix their 
annual value, they would be found far greater than 
that sum would pay, which it would be necessary to 
expend to balance such losses, and derive such advan- 
tages as cannot exist upon the old system. Could such- 
a fair estimate be laid before the public, much would 
be due to him who should be the author of it, and it 
would answer well to the public to repay him for his 
labour. It was not with a small degree of pleasure 1 
saw this practice pursuing by two gentlemen already 


* See the account in the Chap, upon Wheat. 
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iwntioired, H . H. Hoare, Et>q. at Wavendon, and thar 
Rev; R.CaiUlr^, at Moiilsoe. Mr. Caiitloy lias within 
five years brought two-thirds of his farm to the desired' 
level, so that he can now draw the ridges straight, and 
lay them into such forms and breadths as he thinks best' 
adapted to tlie plant he means to cultivate. He can' 
now nse the scarifii-r and the drill, and produce better 
crops than can 1)0 found upon the old system of mu'- ' 
nagement. His firm does credit to his exertions. Hc' 
does, moreover, use only two horses in a plough. 

H. H. Honre, Esq. sensible of the great loss in til« 
lagc attending the forms of the ridges in their open*, 
field state, disgusted with their unsightly appearance, 
and resolved to surmount the obstacle they presented 
to the attempts he wished to make to introduce better 
cultivation, different cropping, and farming according 
to the modern improved systems, has within a short' 
lime reduced the lands upon his farm to a level, so that 
he can now put them into whatever forms he pleases.' 
Mr. Hoare has diverted the water from its original 
chaiinels (the furrows), by drainage, witli the mole- 
plough and with under-drains, and in his tillage has 
used lime to fertilize the steril soils, and can now, not- 
withstaUding the stiflFliess and tenacity of many parts' 
of his fiirtn, perform' all his tillage by the Scotch 
plough drawn by only freo horses a-breast, whilst in a> 
field ploughing for wheat on the opposite side of the- 
road, his neighboitr was using in November last, 
horses at length. Can it be doubted but that Mr.> 
Hoare’s‘diminution of the number of horses will repay: 
him ail his expenses ?■ ■ ' 

. It is- with great'Vsatisfactioiu such exertions as these 
are beheld, in a country where farmers dread tho 
thoughts of- dev 4 oting from, the practioes of centuries 
^ past, 
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past, and wjbcre they ;will be bold oiongh to assert, 
that to put the land out of its former tiHage, will rnui 
every crop attempted to be grown. Such assertions are 
idle. No doubt it would be highly imprudrat to en- 
deavour in one crop and in one year (by ploughing 
only), upon such a soil ns that of Bucks (a clay), to' 
level the ridges, and without under-draining, or some 
kind of draining, to divert the water from its original 
course by tlie furrows between the ridges. Without 
care, without a gradual exposure of the subsoil upon, 
the crowns of the ridges to the effect of the winter's 
frost, sun, and air, so tenacious a soil as that in Bucks, 
would produce no crops, for by levelling hastily, a 
steril soil would be turned up from the crowns, and 
the most fertile be buried in the furrows, and by omit* 
ting to drain properly, the water running in its former 
channel, would poison their fertility ; and to speak 
the truth, this does in some measure slightly appear in 
one or two instances upon Mr. Hoarc’s farm, particu* 
larly in a crop of Swedish turnips, notwithstanding 
they are cultivated by the Northumberland plan, and 
upon some clover leys, on account of his desire to 
bring the land to a level sooner than was prudent ; but 
these instances arc too trivial to be mentioned, in com* 
parison with the advantages to be derived from the 
practice, property and carefully performed. Upon Mr. 
Cautley’s farm no such imperfections are to be disco* 
vered. Mr. lloare will correct his by giving the old 
crowns an extraordinary winter's ploughing, and lay- 
ing them into two*furrow work, and perhaps adding, 
what he has used with so much success, lime. 

Having said so much upon the subject of levelling 
ridges, let it not be deemed presumptive, if a sugges- 
tion be added for the purpose of trial and hint, as to 
, what 
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may seem the best and most prudent way of per- 
forming this operation. In the first instance, deep 
drains should be cut round the fences of the field in- 
tended to be levelled, and then the water diverted from 
its course along the furrows by under-drains into such 
deep ditches. Neat to this, small lands or ridges about 
two yards and a half wide, should be formed in what arc 
now furrows, as several farmers have done in such in- 
stances, so that between the broad ridges there lies a 
small ridge, forming two furrows instead of one, be- 
tween the broad ridges. Immediately after harvest, as 
a preparation for a fallow, the land should be plougherl 
by ridging (i. e. gathering), towards the tops of the 
small ridges, and so on to the crowns of the large 
ridges, without regarding the furrows betw^n the 
small ridges and the large ones. This process would 
leave open furrows upon the crowns. Such open fur- 
rows should be depthened by double-breasted ploughs, 
and then the spade should be used to take out from 
their bottoms eighteen inches depth of soil, which soil 
should be spread about the land. But all this should 
be done before Christmas. By this method the crowns 
of the ridges will be considerably reduced, and that 
w hich has hitherto been a steril soil, will, by being 
spread over the land, with the assistance of a winter’s 
exposure to frosts and snow, produce very fertilizing 
efiects. This use of the spade might also be made with 
good efiect upon clover leys, provided the process 
takes place before Christmas. Early in the spring, the 
earth thus spread over the land should be well har- 
rowed and rolled as soon as it is dry enough to break 
into pieces, and when it is thus well mouldered, the 
land should be cross-ploughed or obliquely ploughed, 
according to the judgment of the ploughman, but in 
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.either case in two-furrow work. When the land is dry 
3nd the harrows can fake effect, that is, when the two- 
furrow work has bc<'n exposed to the air long enough, 
AO as to moulder upon being harrowed, then the har- 
rows should be applied. 

The foregoing jrroccss repeated where necessary, will 
very soon reduce the ridges to a level, and at an ex- 
pense which will soon be repaid, particularly if such 
rnanures, lime for instance, or any earths differing aa 
much as possible from the soil, be applied, as will fer- 
tilize tl\e covering brought from tlie subsoil of the 
crowns. By thus levelling the surface, tillage may be 
performed in a husbandman-like manner, tire ridges 
laid into any breadth, manures applied to more advan- 
tage, cross-ploughing adopted, and the treading of the 
horses a-breast in the plough, nut be complained of > 
the swing-plough with two horses driven with reins may 
be used, and scarihers (if not the drill) introduced. 

Mr. Freeman, at Fawley Court, where the land is 
very flinty, and where all the kinds of soil of the Chil- 
tern Hills are to be found, performs all his tillage by 
only two horses or two oxen a-breast in the Scotch 
plough, and by one horse in a drill. Mr. Freeman 
pursues the Northumberland husbandry in tillage and 
every other respect. 

In general, the lands wl^ich are to be tilled for tur- 
nips arc broken up as soon after harvest as possible ; 
but lands to be fallowed for corn not till the spring. 

Mr. Allen, at Checquers, breaks up his wheat stub- 
bles for turnips as soon after harvest as he can. 

Mr. Graves, of Westbury, ploughs his fallows for 
turnips once before Christmas, and then a second time 
in the spring, as soon as the weather permits and be 
■can, and afterwards as often as necessary, sp as to clears 

the 
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4he land . Ills lands are all flat, and he plouglis across 
and obliquely, in order to stir tlie soil, and expose it 
as much as possible (o the influence of the weather. 
The soil is a mixture of clay and calcareous earth upon 
fi limestone. 

Mr. Hayward, of Sloke-Goldington, in his tillage 
uses five horses at lengdi in a plough for a dry fallow, 
the first time of ploughing, and after that four horses 
only. He breaks up the land for a fallow in May. 
He harrows with two horses a-breast, 

Mr. Whitworth, of Cold Bray field, tills as little as 
possibly ; he says his crops are all best where tltc land 
is least stirred. The soil is clay upon limestone and 
gravel. 

Mr, Smith, steward to T. Sheppard, Esq. at Thorn- 
ton, breaks up his fallows about Christmas, ploughs 
deep with four horses, and lets tlie land lie till May : 
then he ploughs the furrows back, and sometimes har- 
rows. He afterwards ploughs as often as necessary in 
order to get a clean tilth, harrows very little, and never 
rolls. This is the mode of tillage most prevalent upon 
heavy lands : but Mr. Sheppard deviates from the ge- 
neral practice, by never ploughing in the spring for bar- 
ley or oafs. Mr. Sheppard sows upon the earth which 
was ploughed before Christmas, and then scarifies once, 
after which he sows again and harrows. This mode of 
tillage is excellent, it preserves for vegetation tlie soil, 
which has been mellowed by the winter’s frosts, and 
destroys all nnnual weeds. Mr. Sheppard’s stiibbles 
are all clean. 

In the neighbourhood of Eythorpe the tillage is per- 
formed by three pr four horses at length in a plough, 
according ^o the season, without respect to any other 
circumstance but. that of cleaning fhe. land as much as 

possible. 
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possiF)Ie. The land is cross-ploughed and harrowed 
twice or thrice, never more than once after a plough- 
ing, and never two-furrowed ; nor do they here or 
elsewhere in Bucks, ever trot the horses in harrowing. 
The reason given universally for driving the horses in 
a plough at length, is, that they may tread only the 
dead or steril soil. 

Mr. Smith, of Aylesbury, cross-ploughs his land. 

Mr. Chaplin, of Aylesbury, seldom harrows : he 
ploughs with four horses at length. The general rea- 
son given for not harrowing is, that after harrowing the 
land runs together and bakes. — Query. Why then do 
they not lay it up in two-furrow work ? 

Mr. Woodman, of Stone, sometimes uses a Norfolk 
plough with two horses. lie never two-furrows his 
land, but allows that heavy land ought to be exposed 
as much as possible to sun and air : his lands arc flat 
and furrows straight. 

Mr. Forster, of Wendover, is a strong advocate for 
two-furrowing land ; he says it is the only way of pul- 
verizing it, and therefore he docs it as much as he can, 
but it will not bear to be harrowed, being loo clayey. 
He has a mode of tillage in order to counteract the 
effect of the clay upon his turnip crop, which is singu- 
lar and efficacious. His land is very liable to bake, 
and to become so hard after rain as to render it very 
difficult to hoe the turnips ; to prevent which, as soon 
as his turnips are sown, if they arc done by the com- 
mon method broadcast, and upon flat work, he lays 
the whole of the field into very small two-furrow 
work by a double-breasted plough, the share of which 
is very flat, and by a depth of only three inches merely 
runs up over the seed after it is sown, very small 
ridges of earth, about sixteen inches wide, but suffici- 
ent 
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ent <0 keep the soil open, ami perfectly well prepared 
for the hoes to work with ease. 

Mr. Forster finds this motlo of tillage so congenial 
with the soil of his farm, that upon his fallows, when 
in two-furrow work, he lays his manure, and covers it 
by splitting the two-furrow work with his double- 
breasted plough. The same mode of tillage is pursued 
upon Dr. Wells’ farm at Ellesborough. 

R. Ward, Esq. of Hyde Lodge, exposes his land us 
much as possible to the winter’s frost and air. 

Mr. Lovell, at Lee, near Wendover, lays his fal- 
lows into bouts, i. e. two-furrow work and four-furrow ■ 
work, and haVrows as often as possible, s ’ 

Mr. Davis, at Cheynies, as soon as harvest is over, 
ploughs his- stubbles for a fallow for turnips in four- 
furrow and two-furrow work. , . ' ' 

Mr. Moberley, of Halton, breaks up his fallows, by 
furrows thret; and three inches and a half deep, and by: 
four horses at length. 

At Castlethorpe, upon high ridges, ' Mr.' Kitelee 
never cross-ploughs nor two-furrows liis land, and uses 
the harrow very sparingly. 

At the Brickhills the tillage is all performed by the 
swing-plough with two horses a-breast. 

Plate XII. is a diagram of the forms of the furrows 
cut by a plough at work upon the Chiltern Hills, as it 
was taken upon the spot, laid down onc-eighth of an 
inch to an inch, and is given in order to afford an op- 
portunity to those whom.it may concern, to consider 
whether tillage by such irregularity in the depth of the 
soil, be disadvantageous or not, and whether it arises 
from the awkwardness of the ploughman in holding his 
plough, as stated in Chap. V. page JOG, or the bad 
form of the share, the head and the wrest of the plough. 
bucks.] l The 
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The tillage vas upon a stubble I«euhing up for tur* 
nips. 

A a, A is the surface of (be field uncut by the 
plough :■ B is the crown or top of the ridge* 

I, II, III, IV, Y, VI, VII, VIII, are the sods turned 
up by the plough, and corresponding to the fuvrovs 
1, 2, S, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, respectively, that is, sad IV 
conies from furrow 4, sod V from furrow h, aud soon* 
The ground then is cut in the repeated form of a d h c, 
a d being 4 iu. 0 & 6 in. and ^ c 4| in* aud the depth of 
h e is net more than 1 ^ iu* 

Mr. Arbuthnot, who has been mentioned in Chap. V. 
says, “ My rule is, that the point of the share, point 
of the fin, and heel of the land side, shad all touch a 
level surfaee," >. c> shall all be in one plaDe> “ wheu 
the plough stands upright, forming an mrc from the 
point of the share to the heel at the bottom, and the 
same on the land side.” 

The following instance of tillago may serve to shew 
the great expense attending it in some parts of tlie 
county. It was upon the ChiUeru Hills, upon a farm 
where the farmer was finishing the ploughing, sowing, 
and harrowing of eleven acres of turnips. He had em* 
ployed four horses in a plough, with a man and boy, 
five days, besides four horses and a man at. harrow one 
day. The same work would be done i« Norfolk upon, 
land not easier (o till, by the same number of boraes 
and only two men, in three days ; nay, by not very ex- 
traordinary exertfon in two days and a half. 


S«qi. 
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SECT. II. — PALI.OWING, 

Is in all the open-fields in this county, the inTariable 
and incorrigible practice. This takes place one year 
in three, and is called sometimes a clean fallow, mean- 
ing, as it may be presumed, a cleaning fallow, some- 
times a complete tallow, and sometimes a naked fallow. 
-The import is a year’s rest from a crop of com, when 
the land undergoes the process of cleaning and manur- 
ing. That such a practice should exist at the present 
cnlightmed sera of agriculture, would seem strange in- 
deed, attended as it is with the loss of a crop every re- 
turning third year, were it not considered, that with the 
practice rights have crept in, and are now established by 
custom not to be alienated but by Act of Parliament, 
which prevent the total abolition of the practice. This, 
together with other rights and usages attending o^jen- p. 
fields, renders tltem but of little worth. It is, how- 
ever, in vain to urge any arguments against it, or to 
produce instances of its bad eflects in the case of open- 
fields ; nothing but enclosing by Act of Parliament can 
render them as they might (and ought to) be, worthy 
of record in an Agricultural Survey. 

Where fallowing is really in jrractice what it pre- 
tends to be in theory, the means of rendering land free 
from foul and exhausting weeds, and of fertilizing it by 
proper exposure to air and heat, and by manures, It 
might be defended by the necessity of the case, were it 
not possible to produce the same effects without the loss 
of a orop. But too often it happens, that by neglect 
in breaking up fallows in proper time, and by delay in 
cleaning and turning them over, as wdiby bad manage- 

t< 2 ■ ment 
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Tiicnt in tillage, land receives as ranch injury as if it 
had a crop of corn growing upon it ; a fact whicii has 
been exemplifit'd in innnrnerable instances. And with 
U’siK'Ct to the necessity of tlie case, arising from that 
faultless which is contracted by repeated croppTng, 
such necessity should not exist, nor does it, where 
cleaning crops are properly introrliiccxl, and where an 
improved tillage prevails. In these instances, fallow* 
ing is not exploded, but superseded, for its effects are 
produceil by proper management in cropping arid til- 
lage, and by introducing a crop in the fallowing year, 
w hich upon tlic Chiltern Hills is a crop of turnips ; and 
it would have been an ornament to the agriculture of 
llucks, if it had been {rossible to state that crops of 
cabbages had been found upon the fallows on the 
he.aVy lands : a few cabbages are grown, but only where 
turnips would succeed better. 

Upon the Chiltern Hills, turnips arc grown nixm 
the fallows : upon the heavy lands, and sneh as arc be- 
come foul by time, complete fallows lake place. In 
the south parts of the county, near to London, and the 
great road passing from Colnbrook to Maidenhead to- 
wards Bath, the lands arc cropped year after year with- 
out fallows, being supplied with abundance of ma- 
nure from inns, barracks, and London, and cleaned of 
twitch-grass by women and children employed to pick 
it up. 

The fallows for turnips are broken up before Christ- 
mas, those for wheat seldom early in the spring, and 
the harrows are very sparingly used. Cross-ploughing 
is adopted upon flat lands, but very seldom upon lands ' 
in liigh ridges : where it was done tb’e tillage was irre- 
gular, the depth being very diflerent upon the crowns 
of (he ridges froru that in the furrows. 

^r. 
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Mr. Forster, of Wendover, thinks the practice of 
breaking up land to be fallowed so deep as five or six 
inches, a great error, especially if it be very foul, and 
that it is delayed very often loo long. He says, that 
instances arc known to him, where the fallow has not 
been broken up before July. < 

. At Whaddon the bcan*stubblcs to be fallowed are 
broken up in April and May. 

■ In may parts of the county the fallows had not been 
ploughed a second time in the second and third weeks 
of June. 

Mr. Hayward, of Stoke*Goldington, breaks up his 
fallows in May, such being the practice of that neigh* 
bourhood. 

In the neighbourhood of Eythor|)C the plougbings 
upon the fallows are done according to the season, 
without respect to any other circumstance but that of 
cleaning the land. 

Mr. Grace, of Risborough, breaks up his fallows as 
soon as wheat-sowing is finished ; the depth is about 
four inches. The fallows upon his heavy lands bear 
no crops, those upon the Chiltern Hills and light lands 
are sown with turnips. All along the Ikeiiild way, 
which lies by the side of the Chiltern Hills, complete 
fallows are made on the side next to the Vale of Ayles- 
bury, and on the other side, upon the Chiltern Hills, 
turnips are sown upon the fallows. 

Mr. Shickle, steward to .1. Ayton, Esq. at Missen- 
deii, who is a Norfolk husbandman, thinks a complete 
fallow a loss of a crop, unless the land has been suf- 
fered to be overrun with twitch grass or other perennial 
weeds, and require extraordinary time to clean it. 
The same is the opinion of Mr. Forster, steward to 

L 3 Strickland 
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Strickland Freeman, Esq. of Fawley Court, who is a 
Norlhumberliuid farmer. 

Mr. Healb, of Wycombe, sometimes fallows two 
years together, in order to get rid of charlocks. He 
first gives either a complete fallow, or what is termol a 
bastard summer-till, for wheat, and then the year aft<w 
fallows f('r turnips. Such fallows well managed must 
render land perfectly clean. j 

It has been observed once and again, that the har> 
rows are very sparingly used ; it follows therefore as a 
necessary question, how are the fallows cleaned? the 
answer is in some places, t. e. in th^ south, by em« 
ploying women and children to pick up the weeds ; 
and in others, where women and children are not to be 
procured, by men with forks with three tines : in a few 
places by the scarifier, and in’ none by the harrow, 
according to the Norfolk husbandry. 


SECT. III. ROTATION OP CROPS. 

A PROPER succession of crops, stands foremost in the 
points necessary to be attended to in the agriculture of 
a country, So much has been written upon this subr 
ject by practical agriculturists, and by men well versed 
in the nature of vegetation, the food of plants, and tlie 
analysis of soils ; and so much is daily discovered by 
the eye, and felt in the deficiency of the .crop of the 
farmer, from improper conduct in this respect, that it is 
much to be wondered at, that errors so flagrant should 
still exist in practice. Much, however, of the ap- 
parent 
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pAfMt iin(n’o()riet^ in this respect seen in BuckSj atisei 
from circumstances unseen, but necessarj to be diumeo 
rated. 

1. Rights peculiar to certain districts. 

These produce what is called the open>field culture. 

In the 1st year summer 'fallow, 

2d wheat, 

3d beans, changed sometimes to oats, 

pease, barley, or clover. 

2. A subserviency to pasturage. This produces upon 
a grazing or dairy farm merely corn for the sake of 
straw, and for tlie sake of pigs and manure. The feed* 
ing of beasts for market is chiefly confined to the sum* 
racr, except in a few instances of stores or of prime 
beasts, and therefore upon the arable land of such 
farms, little provision is made for winter, and no sys- 
tem of'cropping is observed. This is the case upon Mr. 
West car’s farm. 

3. Rich soils. These enable a farmer to follow any 
rotation of crops which will not oflend his landlord, if 
he has no lease ; or be consistent with the covenants of 
his lease if he lias one : but these seldom prevent a 
farmer from taking three crops in succession, or are very 
rare. In such instances, therefore, but little checks 
are given to avaricious dispositions, particularly if they 
hire under kind landlords, easy to be prevailed upon 
by artful tales.^It is no wonder then in such cases, that 


we find such 

a rotation as the following : 


From sward. 

In the 1st 

year oats. 

In the 5th year fallow. 

2d 

wheat, 

6lh barley, 

3d 

wheat, 

7th wheat. 

4th 

— — oafs, 

8th oaU ; 


1 4 or 
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or that tve l)car of farmers amassing 18,000/. or 20,000/. 
.svitbin a few ^cars. 

4. Exfcriial resources of manures. Tlicse may oc- 
easion any rolalion of crops convenient to a farmer. 
Jn such cases farms lose their names, and become 
gardens. Such farms arc seen along the great ro:id 
from Cohibrook towards Batli ; they are supplied 
with manure from London, barracks, inns, and hired* 
sheep ; and if the lands are but kept clean, no system of 
cropping is thougiit necessary. The only cases in 
which judgment is requisite for the choice of a rotation 
of cropping, are tliose w here farms must provide for 
their owtj subsistence by the internal management of 
them. In such cases the rotation of crops, as has 
already been slated, is a point of the utmost import- 
ance, -because it involves a knowledge of every branch 
of farming. 

Having made tliis apology for such rotations of crops 
as might be deemed erroneous, if it were not known 
that causes might e.xist to produce them, without the 
imputation of w ant of judgment upon the part of the 
farmer, I shall state the ditferent courses as they were 
communicated by the farmers themselves, or by per- 
sons of respectability well acquainted with them. 

The open-field course has been stated to be upon 
heavy lands, 

1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 

3. Beans. 

That is, the open-fields generally are three, contain- 
ing a great variety of properly. In one field are various 


• See thi» explained in Chap. XU. Sect. 3. Article Sheep's Dung. 

properties 
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properties all fallow, in another all wheat, and in a 
third all beans. To these is attached a common for 
stock. It is not necessary that in the wheat field all 
should be wheat ; a farmer mai/ grow what he pleases, • 

and the same <RRy be said of the bean field, but lie must 
erery third year have a fallow. The wheat crop ge- 
nerally is good, but should any cause injure it, to what 
a' wretched state is a farmer reduccxl in such a confined 
course as this ? In some cases of the open-field culture, 
the rotation is altered by private agreement : but they 
arc rare, and there is no protection against the common 
stock, but the courtesy of the proprietors of such 
stock, otherwise enclosures might take place without 
Acts of Parliament. 

The following are courses upon enclosed land. 

In the neighbourhood of Stoke-Goldington, upon 
heavy lands the course is, 

1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat or barley, 

3. Beans ; 

or instead of beans, the third year clover, and thai 
wheat, thus : 

1. Fallow, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 5. Beans. 

3. Clover, 

- But sometimes here, as in other places, instead of 
beans, wheat succeeds wheat, and too often one corn 
crop after another, until the land is completely ex- 
hausted, and no crops will grow. 

• At Olney, the rotation ui>on heavy lands is, 

1. Fallow, or, 1. Fallow, 

2. W'heat; 2. Barley, 

3. Oats ; 3. Clover, 

4. Wheat; 

or, 
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or, li Fallow, or, 1. Fallow^ 

S. Wheat, 2. Barley, 

3. Clover, 3 . Clover, 

4. Oats or beans ; 4. Beans, 

5. Wheat. 

Upon turnip land the course is, 

1. Turnips, 3. Clover, 

2. Barley, 4. Wheat. 

At Gold Bray field, Mr. Whitworth has the follow* 
tog oourse : 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 5. Oats, pease, or beans. 

3. Clover, 

When clover returns the second time, Mr. Whit- 
worth sows Dutch with the red, and lets the land lie 
two or three years. ' 

Mr. Moberley, a tenant of Sir John Dashwood King, 
at Halton, informs me, that the rotation of crops below 
the ikenild way is, 

1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 

3. Beans, pease, or both. 

Sometimes instead of beans oats are sown, and some- 
times barley ; then comes a fallow again, bat often- 
times upon this fallorv clover grows, or vetches, and 
then the same course follows, viz. wheat, &e. There 
seems to be no apparent reason why turnips sliotild not 
be grown upon this fallow below the Ikenild way. 
Vetches are injiirions to the land, as Mr. Moberley 
allowed, and wheat after vetches there, are never so 
good a crop as after a fallow. These are strong rea- 
sons for altering the above course. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Moberley’s rotation of crops above the Ikenild 
way, is, 

1. Fallow, 4. Clover for one year, 

2. Wheat, 5. Wlieat. 

3. Barley or oats , 

Sometimes, instead of wheat after clover, a crop of 
barley is taken. Such a course of cropping as this does 
not enable a farmer to keep a sufficient quantity of 
stock. 

Mr. Forster, of Wendover, has the following rota» 
tions : 

1. Fallow, or, 2. Fallow for turnips, 

2. Wheat, * 2. Barley, 

3. Beans, 3. Clover, 

4. Vetches fed off with sheep, 4. Wheat, 

3. Wheat; 5. Turnips; 

and sometimes upon the turnip ground oats or pease 

after wlieat. Mr. Forster has one rotation upon the 
top of the hills near Wendover, which suits that situf 
ation well : it is, 

1. Turnips, fed off by ewes and lambs, 

2. Barley, 

3. Clover and rayrgrass, 

4. The same, 

5. Oats, and then turnips again, and so on ; 

and upon some lands a succession of wheat and trefoil 
for many years. 

Upon some rich lands he has, 

1. Fallow, 4. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 5. Barley. 

3. Beans, 

Mr. Lovell, of Lee, fallows forty or fifty acres for 

turnips. 
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tarnips, and follows no system of cropping : be sows 
according to his judgment. . ; 

J. Ayton, Esq. at \lisscnden, pursues the following 
course of cropping; 

1. Turnips, 3. Clover, 

2. Barley, 4. Wheat. 

Mr. Ayton ploughs up the clover leys as soon as the 
first crop is off. He never mows a second time. Mr. 
Ayton has some instances of barley and oats after wheat, 
but his bailiff urged, “ that it was done by accident, 
Mr. Ayton having but lately taken the farm ; that such 
practice is bad, and not to be pursued.” 

- ‘ At Amcrsham the rotation in the open -fields is the 
same as in all other places ; fallow, wheat, beans ; but 
in the enclosures the following : 

1. Fallow, or, 1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 2. Wheat, 

3. Oafs, 3. Oats, 

4. Clover; 4. Half vetches half beans, 

5. Wheat; 

or, 1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 5. Oats, beans, or pease. 

3. Clover, 

Mr. Fowler sometimes lays manure, viz. spot and 
ashes, upon his clover, as well before the second crop as 
the first, and then takes the second crop for seed, and 
in the following year mows it again, when he has some- 
times got two tons of hay per acre ; he then breaks it 
up and tempers the land for wheat. In that case Mr. 
Fowler sometimes has the following rotation t 

1. Clover, 4. Beans,' 

2. Clover, 5. Wheat. 

3. AVheat, 

The 
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'file beans are set in rows, thirteen rows in a pole, 
and hoed twice. Mr. Fowler purchases nnd scrapes 
together a large quantity of manure, and for that pur>’ 
pose employs women and children to gather it in the 
roads. 

Mr. Forster, bailiff to S. Freeman, Esq. at Fawley 
Court, pursues a four years’ course: • 

1. Turnips, vetches, or pease, 3. Clover, ' 

. 2. Barley or wheat, 4. ‘ Wheat or oats; 

but intends to try a five years’ course, by sowing Dutch 
clover with red, thus ; 

1. Turnips, 4. 2d year’s clover, 

2. Barley, 5. Wheat or oats. ■ 

S. Clover, 

The common practice of the neighbourhood is, • 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 5. Barley or oats. 

3. Clover, 

Indeed, “ it is scarce possible to say that any regu- 
lar rotation of crops exists, for the farmers continue to 
sow one crop after another, until the land requires fallow- 
ing, in order to begin again the same exhausting round. 
They have for a few years lately sown clover, finding 
thej" get belter crops of wheat after that valuable grass 
than by any other mode of preparation, but it is not yet 
adopted into their system as a regular succession crop.” 

Would not the following be a desirable rotation at 
Fawley ? ' 

1. Turnips, 6. Barley, 

2. Barley, 7. Red and Dutch clover, 

3. Clover, red, 8. Clover, second year, 

4. Wheat, 9. Pease, 

5. Turnips, 
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Pattof (he pea stubble might be sown with vetches^ 
and (he vetches be cut in time for turnips next year# 
The wheat stul>bie might also be turned in and sown 
with turnips, to be fed olT by sheep, preparatory to 
the fallow for turnips. By this rotation, much more 
stock might be kept than can by the common practice. 

Mr. Forster observes upon his four years’ course, that 

the avoiding of two crops of grain in succession, 
tends materially to prevent the deterioration of the soil, 
which is generally allowed to be much sooner ex- 
hausted by frequent crops than, by the intermediate 
crops of turnips and clover, which deriving a consi- 
derable portion of their nutriment from the atmosphere, 
keep the land in a comparative state of rest. 

At Marlow (he rotation is, 

1. Turnips, 3. Clover, 

2. Barley, 4. Wheat; 

and the same by agreement upon the open-helds there. 

At Beaconsfiekl the same rotation takes place. Mr. 
Jagger observes, that the wheat stubbles are ploughed 
immediately after harvest, and turnips are sown to be 
fed off by sheep before Christmas, and the wheat crop 
is forced by woollen rags. The clover crop is half of 
it red and half Dutch, by which means red clover 
comes in succession only once in eight years, and the 
crop does not fail. 

At W cstbury, Mr. Graves has this rotation : 

1. Turnips, .5. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 6. Oats, 

3. Clover, 7. Beans, 

4. Clover, 8. Clover. 

Mr. Graves sometimes alters this course : he al- 
ways grows vetches for soiling his horses, and after 

' them 
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tbem vheat. He also grows sainfoin, which after 
fourteen or fifteen years, he pares and burns. 

At Little Brickliill Mr. Hall pursues the following 
ooursc : 

1. Turnips* 4. Clover, 

2. Barley, 5. Wheat, 

3. Clover, 6. Oats. 

This is light land improper for wheat, and less so 
for two corn crops in succession. Instead of oats, some 
farmers in the neighbourhood sow pease, and othen 
more judiciously begin again with turnips. 

Edward Ilanmcr, Esq. of Stock Grove, next to Great 
Brickhill, has the following course : 

1. Turnips, or, 1. Turnips, 

2. Oats, • 2. Barley, 

3. Clover, 3. Clover, 

4. Clover, 4. Clover, 

5. Barley; 5. Oats. 

Sometimes the clover ley is broken up for wheat, and 
sometimes for beans. This is judicious management, ' 
and it would be well for the neighbourhood if they ' 
would follow it upon their sandy and hilly fields. 

Mr. Hanmer has only 45 acres of land. By his good 
management he is enabled to keep 4 horses, 2 cows, 
50 sheep, and 12 pigs, without any other resource but 
his farm : of course he sells nothing. He has 8 acres 
of corn, 6 of turnips, 10 to mow, and the rest pasture. 

Mr. Langton, of Cippenbara Court, near Salt Hill, 
generally fallows 70 or 80 acres for turnips, to be fed off 

sheep. He has no avowed fixed rotation of crops : 
the following is sometimes pursued by him : ' 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

9. Barley, 5. Barley, 

3. Clover, 6. Tetebes beans. 

Upon 
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Upon the wheat stabblc Mr. Langton sows tnrnips,' 
to be fed off by sheep, and after vetches very often 
wheat. 

At Horton, nearly the same method is pursued as at 
Salt Hill; as land becomes foul it is fallowed for tur- 
nips, then follow barley, clover, wheat, oats, beans, 
and pease, wheat. Mr. Williams manures for tur- 
nips, feeds off the turnips by sheep for the barley 
crop : lays ashes or some kind of manure upon the 
clover, and also upon the beans and pease. If manure 
is laid upon the wheat crop, it falls in the summer be- 
£>rc it is ripe : 

At Cheynies, Mr. Davis pursues the following 
courses : 

Upon turnip land, 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, ' 

2. Barley, 5. Oats or pease. 

3. Clover, 

Upon land not proper for turnips, 

1. Vetches, fed off by sheep, 4. Wheat, 

2. Wheat, 5. Oats. 

3. Clover, 

At Wycombe, Mr. Heath fallows part of his wheat 
stubbles for turnips, and sows the remaining part with 
vetches, to be fed by sheep, and sown with turnips the 
same year; then follow barley and seeds. Wheat is 
sown upon one year’s ley after the ley has been mown, 
and then fed with sheep. He also gives a clean fallow 
to a small portion of his farm. Mr. Heath keeps down 
about 200 acres of feeding grass, and breaks up for 
oats about one-third every, year. 

Upon Lord Carrington’s farm, which Mr. Heath 
shewed me by his Lordship’s orders, the Norfolk sys- 
tem 
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tem of turnips, barley, clover, wheat, prevailed with 
necessary variations, when the land is tired of clover. 
The crops of barley and clover were excellent, and 
those of wheat tolerable. One of the farms in his 
Lordship’s occupation had been improjierly cropped, 
by a tenant having in some cases had wheat three years 
in succession, and therefore could not at once be 
brought to the established course which his Lordship 
pursues : in that case, necessarily occurred a little irre- 
gular cropping, on account of the great quantity of 
fallow as, thus, after wheat oats were ih one case laid 
down with clover. I mention this for the sake of sug- 
gesting what I have known done in such an instance 
with success, that of sowing instead of oats, coleseed, 
to be eaten off.by sheep. 

Mr. Pope, of Cheshani, upon turnip land, has the 
same rotation as is found at Marlow, viz. 

1. Turnips, '4. Wheat, ‘ 

2. Barley, 5. Sometimes pease. 

3. Clover, 

Mr. Pope lets land lie two years with clover, or more 
if he finds a failure in the' first year of clover : after 
which he sows w heat and sometimes oats, for the sake 
of having more feed upon the leys of clover. Mr. Pope 
sometimes has sown wheat after turnips, but he disap- 
proves the practice: upon wlieat stubbles he sows 
vetches, particularly if the land Ik" foul, and then tur- 
nips in the same year, and in the year following fal- 
lows for turnips., 

In the neiglibourhood of Checquers, the properly of 
R. Grecnhill, Esq. the course is two crops and a fallow, 
viz. 

BUCKS.] M I. Fallow, 
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I. Fallow, 

andj I. Turnips, 

!?. Wheat, 

,9. Barley, ‘ 

S. Beans, pca^e, or oats. 3. Clover and frefbilj 


4. Wheat. 

If clover is continued two years, very often oats are 

grown instead of wheat. 


At Wing, Mr. Hart 

says the rotation is, 

1. Turnips, 

or, 1. Turnips, . , 

2. Barley, 

2. Oats, 

3" Clover, 

3. Turnips, 

4, Wheat, 

4. Barley, 

3. Pease or beans ; 
/ 

5. Clover, 

6. Wheat, 

7. Pease or beans. 

If the tarn) is too heavy ibr turnipe, in that case it is, 

1. Fallow, 

• 

2. Wheal or barley, 

3. Pease or beans. : , / 

And Mr. Helcy gives also the following, as being 

tometimes pursued : 

■ 

1. Turnips, 

4. Clover, 

2. Barley, 

6. Wh«it, ■ : ' 

3. Clover, 

6. Beans, pease or barley j 

to which I will also add, or oats. He says that when 
land becomes foul, then it is fallowed again. 

Mr. Bailey, bailiff to Dr. De Salis, pursues the fol* 

lowing courses : 


1. Turnips, 

5. Vetches, fed off by sheep. 

2. Barley, ' 

6. AVheat, 

3. Beans, 

7. Clover, 

4. Oats, 

8. Clover. 

• 

1. Turnips, 

• •* 
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1. Turnips, 4. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 6. Oats; 

^S. Clover, 

and sometimes, 

1. Beans, drilled and hoed, 3. Clover, 

2. Barley, 4 . Wheat. 

In the neighbourhood of Stone was the same perni* 
cions succession of crops as has been noted elsewhere, 
and is too frequent. 

Mr. Woodman follows this course : 

1. Turnips, 5. Beans, 

2. Barley, ' 6. Bailey, 

3. Clover, 7. Clover, 

4. Wheat, 8. Wheat. 

But Mr. Woodman says he shall endeavour to grow 
wheat and barley upon the same land, each once in 
iwr yea^s : turnips the same, and then one-fourth of 
his arable land will be divided half into crops of clovesr, 
and half into pulse, viz. beans, pease, and vetches. 

Mr. Chaplin, at Aylesbury, has the following 
courses : 


1. Fallow, and, I. Turnips, 

2. Wheat, S. Barley, 

3. Beans, 3. Clover, 

4. Barley, 4. Wheat; 

5. Clover, 

or, 1. Turnips, or, 1. Turnip^ 

2. Barley, g. Barley, 

5* Beans, . 3. Beans, 

4. Fallow, 4. Barley. 

5. Wheat; 


He grows also vetches upon the fallow, and then 


M 2 


sows 
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SOWS wlicat aOcr them ; but the general practice is after 
a fallow to grow wheat, and after turnips barley. 
Some occupiers never fallow nor sow for turnips. 

Mr. Smith, a tenant of Lord Carrington, at Ayles- 
bury, pursues this cousc : 

1. Turnips, 3. Clover, 

2. Barley, 4. Wheat. 

After four rounds the clover fails, and therefore he 
changes sometimes to, ( • : 

1. Beans, S. Clover, 

2. Barlej’, 4. Wheat. ' \ 

At WinchendoD, Mr. Rose generally pttrsues the 
following course of crops : 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

- 2. Barley, .5. Beans. ’ ’ ’ . 'I 

3. Clover, ‘ " 

If, however, a piece of land is not proper for' tur- 
nips, he takes the following order ; ■: I 

1. Beans, _ *3. Clover, . * 

2. Barley, 4. Wheat. 

When land is at all foul, , Mr. Rose mak» a com- 
plete fallow, but lor no other purpose except for the 
sake of cleaning it, for he says his I.H^t wheat crops are 
grown after clover upon a bastard summer till. He 
always grows turnips where he can upon the fallows. 
In case he is obliged to fallow w ithont turnips, Mr. 
Rose follows it with wheat, jtheii beaus and p<'ase, and 
then oats. lie thinks by growing ])case and betuis 
together, the ground is more completely smothered, 
the ev aporation of vegetable particles less, and 'weeds 
fewer. Wlieii his land is tired of rad clover, as Mr. 
Rose says it will laj by the four years’ course, Mr. Rose 

sows 
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SOWS Dutch clover with the red. He grows every 3 'Car 
a certain portion of vetches for his horses, which ar« 
followed by wheat. 

From hence, along the western side of (he county by 
the Claydons aiul Winslow to Buckingham, are dairy 
farms, and lands under open-held culture. 

At Buckingham, lands are fallowed when foul, and 
under no rule as to cropping. 

At Hillcsden, Cowley, and Preston, Mr. Coke’s 
estate, the farms are chiefly pasture. 

Mr. A. Ijynes upon heavy land follows this course : 

1. Fallow, 3. Beans, 

2. Wheat, 4. Oats or barley ; 

and upon turnip land the following : 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2. Bailey, 5. Beans, dibbled, 

3. Clover, 6. Oats. 

In the same place Mr. Graves, uptm breaking up 
sward, pared and burnt : 


1. Oats or wheat, 4. Vetches, 

2. Pease and beans, 5. Wheat. 

3. W lieat, 

At Stowe, Mr. Parrot, steward to the Marquis of 
Buckingham, pursues no system of cropping. Mr. 
Parrot uses the drill, and thinks it might be used with 
success in most parts of the county. 

At Fenny Stratford, in the enclosed lands some 
farmers follow this course : 


1. Fallow, 

2. Wheat, 

3. Beans, hoed, 

4 . Oats, 


5. Turnips, 

6. Barley, 

7. Clover, 
S. Wheat. 


At 
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At Tliornton tlie course was ; 

J. Fallow, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barlcj', 5 . Oats. 

3 . Clover, 

At Westoii Underwood Mr. Swanncll has, 

1. Fallow, and, 1. Turnips, 

2. Barlcj, 2. Barley, 

3 . Beans, someUmes pease, 3 . Clover, 

4. Wheat ; 4. Beans dibbled, or 

wheat. 

Mr. Swanncll also grows potatoes. 

At Tyringharn and Tilgrave the rotation sometimes 
is, 

1. Turnips, 4. Wheat, 

2. Barley, 5. Oats. 

3 . Clover, 

But in this neigliboarhood lands are rich, and 
farmers crop without rule ; the ill effects of which must 
be felt sooner or later. The Bev. Mr. Drake, of Stoke- 
Goldington, mentioned a very strong instance of the 
ill effects of cropping too much upon apiece of land 
of four acres belonging to him. It was sown with 
beans, but not having seed enough, his servant sowed 
barley upon one ridge for fowls : the wheat next year 
was by no means so productive upon the part where 
the barley was sown the year before, as it was where 
the beans grew, and yet it had double the quantity of 
inanurc. 

There was no where better management, in the rota- 
tion of crops, than upon Earl Spencer’s farms at Cas- 
tlethorpe. His Lordship has about 1900 acres occu- 
pied by two, brothers, Mr. Thomas and Mr. Josepl^^ 
Kitclee. Thck rotations are : 

1. Turnips, 
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1. Turnips, 

2. Barley, 

3. Clover, 

4. Wheat, 

5. A. fallow for cabbages or 

turnips, 

6. Barley, 

7 . Beaus or vetches, 

8. W'heat; 

or, I. Fallow, 

2. Barley, 

3. Clover, 


', 1. Fallow, 

S. Wheat, 

3. Clover, 

4. Barley, 

5. Beaus or vetches, 

6. Fallow, 

7. Barley, 

8. Clover, 

9. Wheat; 

Wheat, 

. Beans or vetches. 


These gentlemen fallow only when it is necessary to 
clean their land, change the crops as ranch as pos- 
sible, and never grow two crops of corn in succession. 
They also upon part of their wheat stubbles sow 
vetches, whicli they get off in June, lime enough td 
plant cabbages and sow turnips. 

8uch inanagonient more commonly adopted than it 
is in Bucks, would give new features to its agriculture, 
instead of the too prevalent practice of sowing corn 
after corn, without the intervention of a green crop. 


Observation . — Upon the whole, four causes have 
been slated at the beginning of this Cliapter, as apo- 
logies for a deviation from the common rules of crop- 
ping disoeruiblc in this county. The hrst prevails 
chiefly in the interior, and such parts of the county as 
Lie beyond the Chiltecn Hills north, and must continue 
to operate, odious as it is, until the proprietors of 
estates, under such circumstances, shall sec and be con- 
vtHced of their error, and feelingly know, that thejr 
are now fostering a system of agriculture injurious to 

H 4 the 
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the farmer, themselves, and (heir country, by obliging 
the first (o a course of husbandry from which it is with 
great difficuKy he can at present pay his scanty rent ; 
to themselves, b}- accepting a rent only one half, and in 
many cases one-third of its real value ; and to their 
country, by withholding* from it (hesupjilies naturally 
to be producctl on the score of stock and of com. 

Tlie second cause requires no alieration upon supjx)- 
sitioiis not to lie disputed, that the pasturage makes 
ample returns for the service of the arable; that the 
judgment of (lie occupier loads him to a mode of tillage 
capable of kci ping his laud clean, and that the pro- 
portion of pasture to arable is but small. 

The third cause is too enchanting and too seducing 
not to claim attention ; undoubtedly it has given rise to 
a mode of cropping upon farms of a mixed nature, and, 
in tire north of (lie county, such as theory and good 
practice would not dictate or countenance. To ex- 
haust land of its vegetative qualities until it is necessary 
to recover them again, and because it is possible to 
recover them, is surely barbarous, ill-judged, and in- 
jurious, if it fi’ possible. We would not so work a 
horse. It is the mark of an avaricious tenant, who 
endeavours to gain all he can from his farm within a 
certain time, without respect to its futirre prosperity, 
and never will be practised or allowed by that man, 
who knows that by the common rules of husbandry, it 
is impossible to restore to its original state of fertility, an 
exhausted piece of land, if it was rich at its being first 
‘ brought under the plough, though by fair usage and 


• See under the Ar;icle Beer, what an acre of barley produces to the 
revenue, and from thence calculate the loss attending the open-field 
CHlture. 

a proper 
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TCI proper supply of manure, its vegelative powers might 
have been preserved in a high degree. ' 

To the fourtli cause litlle can be said. If the farmer 
finds his advantage in it, and if tlic ferlility-and clean- 
liness of the land is preservetl, in that case the public 
only have cause to complain on the score of stock, that 
is, of disappointment in the expected return of it to 
maikct ; but if that deficiency is supplied by an in- 
crease of corn, hay, and straw, the balance is struck. 

One hint remains to l>e given for the consideration of 
farmers upon the Chiltern Hills, compreliended niuler 
none of the foregoing heads. It is this : whether upon 
farms where there is so little pasture, it woidd not be 
advisable to introduce a course of cropping which 
should enable them to keep more stock. Thus, to lay 
aside in the first place every instance of a succession of 
corn crops, as oats after wheat, and adopt a five years* 
course by an alternate change of corn and green crops, 
keeping the land laid with clover two. years at least, 
thus : 

1. Turnips, 4. Clover, 

2. Barley, 5. A^'hcat. 

3. Clover, 

Oats (always an exhausting crop) might alternately 
take place upon parts of the barley and wheat crops, in 
order to change the course, and for the supply of the 
market, or for the farmer’s own cotisuinption. Pease 
also might l>e grown in the same manner. Where 
vetches are n(!cessary instejid of clover, as grc*en food for 
horsi's, they may begiv<*n in sulficient qiianfiiy upon a 
part of the wheat stubbles, and be followed by turnips 
without putting the course out of itsorder. Such a rota- 
tion of crops as this would lessen the tillage, increase 

the 
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the profitable and anprofitable clock (]iorsefi),and even* 
tually produce more abundance of corn. I conclude 
this Chapter by the following extract firom Naumith’a 
Elements of Agriculture. “ It should be renicrabe!ri]d) 
that the fertility of a cultivated field is often acquired 
by its having lain in pasture. The quantity of food 
from cultivated crops is not always in proportion to the 
extent of the land cultivated. The county of Ayr, in 
the West of Scotland, contains a great detil of good soil. 
It is much more than forty years since I remember the 
inhabitants of that county passing in crowds witb 
burses, puck>sadclies, and empty bags, to the East, to 
bring pease and barley, of which they nutde a kind of 
bread to serve them in summer. At that lime the farmers 
were under no restraint as to the proportion of their 
farms which they miglit have in tillage. Soon after, a 
geuth-man who had the management of a great estate . 
in that county, made a regulation in the leases, by 
which the farmers were (round to haw never more than 
onc-third of their farms in tillage. Other proprietors 
adopting the same regulation, it became general, and 
the farmers were afterwards restricted to plough no 
more tlian one-fourth. Of late this county, though 
not less populous than formerly, sends always a great 
deal of grain to the neighbouring districts ; aad instead 
of empty bags and pock-saddles, sends carriages 
loaded with cheese to Leith, to be shipped ibr Lon- 
don. Thus, by laying land which has been in tillage^ 
frequently in pasture, the future fertility of- the coun- 
try > is rnfaanoed, and its present produce is notdimU 
Bi-shed.” 


SF.CT. 
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The wlieat crop in this county in the open-field cuU 
turc, is that upon. which alone the farmer relies for his 
profit from three years’ husbandry, and if in such cases 
the wlicat crop fails, or if wheat bears too low a price, 
tlic farmer has but little to depend upon to repay him 
his expenses ; and it is too true, that these open-fitilds 
comprehend many thousand acres : it is said more than 
90,000*. In the enclosed lauds the case is different, 
because there the fitrtnor is under the direction of his 
own judgment, and may 'pursue what course he thinks 
best. It win then be necessary to give, first, tire cul- 
ture of wheat in the open-fields, and then the diiierent 
practices in enclosures, following the plan prescribed 
by the Board. 

I. Open-Field Culture of Wheat. 

Tire general practice throughout the county is to 
giTO the land a compli-te summer- fallow, by four 
plougliings lengthways of the ridges, without harrowr- 
ing until lire seed is sown : tlic twitch-grass is picketl 
out by men with three-tined forks. The seed is sown 
broad-cast and then liarrowed, and sometimes jrkrughed 
in. The only deviations from this practice commu- 
nicated to or observed by me, were, that a few farnrers 
sow the seed upon a stale earth, and'a few drill in two 
rows at nine incites distant one from another. Manure 
of some sort is used, either from the farm-yard or from 
sheep folded upon the fallow. 


* See Appea^h No. Vlll. oflhi General Rqjort on Enclosures. 

At 
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At Prince’s Risborongb, by agreement, and by giving- 
previous notice of sucli intention, clover is sown upon 
the fallow, and in that case the land is not broken up 
for wlieat until the first crop of clover is cut or fed off: 
blit this is .1 particular case. 

ir. Culture of Wheal upon Enclosed Lands. 

Under thn head wc shall find nothing new, and but 
little interesting to the practical fanner ; but it is our 
province to report fairly the practices of the county, 
unth-r the heads so judiciously pointefl out by the Board, 
ar»d to recommend to those who are concerned, and who 
are so unwilling to deviate from old practices, to look 
into counties where new ones have been introduced so 
successfully, and examine candidly what of their own 
may be altered with advantage. 

Preparation . — Upon this point practices vary and 
opinions differ. Some farmers pa-fer a fresh, some a 
stale earth ; some a complete fallow ; others a bastard 
summer (ill, after mowing the clover crop once; some 
a single ploughing after mowing the clover twice in 
the tirst vear; others a single ploughing after feed- 
ing the clover crop in the first year, and uiowiug it the 
second, and a few beans. 

At Castlelliorpe, Mr. Kitelee grows wheat upon clo- 
ver U'ys, upon liean stnbbh-s, and upon a complete 
fallow, and thinks it best upon a two years’ ley of clo- 
ver, iftlie fallow was good : but his general practice 
is to break up a clover b y after eighteen months. 

Mr. Whitworth, at Cold Bray field, gets best wheat 
when he sows it upon a second year’s ley of clover, 
which was fed in the first and mown in the second year. 

If 
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IF ianJ is clean, Mr. Whitworth plonglw once and 
harrows in the wheat, otherwise he tempers the land 
by as many ploughings as are necessary to clean it. 

Mr. Swannell, of Weston Underwood, ploughs his 
clover leys once, and harrows in the wheat. He thinks 
a fresh earth best. 

■At Newport Pagncll the preparation for whetit after 
beans is to plough once, sow the seed broad-cast, and 
harrow it in. • 

i Mr. Hayward, at Stoke-Goldingtoii, ploughs once, 
sows broad-cast, and harrows in the seetl. He gets 
tlic best wheat by feeding the second crop of clover 
with sheep. ‘ . - 

'At Olney are tlie s.ame practices, besides whiedi, 
some farmers break up the clover leys for tares, which 
they feed with iheop and then plough for wheat; 

‘ Mr. Heath, of Wycombe, finds, when wheat is to 
follow clover, the Ijcst management' is, as soon as the 
clover is cut the first time, to lay on (lie manure and 
break' up tiie Icy in August, and sow upon a stale 
earth : but Mr. Heath gets the best crops upon com- 
plete fallows. ■>: 

Mr. Taylor, of Marlow , says, wheat there is often 
blighted if sown upon a or pea stubble^ and that 
the crops U[)on fillo-vs are most certain. 

Mr. Allen, at t'lieccjucrs, finds the wheat crops upon 
a two years'’ clover ley, not so good ns upon one year’s 
ley, but that the crops upon clover leys are better than 
upon fallows, because (hey have fewer weeds, as char- 
lock and red weed. He thinks, after resting two years 
land bears oats best. , 

Mr. Buckingham, steward to thcEiil of Bridge- 
water, finds the best wheat upon clover leys. 

Mr. Pope, of Cheshain, grows wheat upon a one 

year’s 
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year’s clover ley, ploughs once, sows broacUcast, and 
barrows ru the seed. He thinks the crops as good upon 
clover leys as upon conoplele fallows. Mr. Pope toroer 
times has grown wheat after turnips, but such crops 
liave nut bt'en so good. 

Mr. Forster, of Wendover, generally sows whenA 
upon one earth after clover, and thinks a stale earth 
best. If clover is cut a second time, Mr. Forster finds 
the crop of wheat best, and the less the land is stirred, 
the fewer arc the charlocks and red weed. He says, in 
which Mr. Alien, of Cliecquers, agrees with him, that 
it makes a difference of at least a quarter per acre, if 
when he tempers land for wheat he lays it into foor- 
furrow work. Mr. Moberley, at llalton, does the 
same. Mr. Forster says also, it answers well to sow in 
January or February, wheat upon turnip land where 
the turnips have been fed off by sheep before Christ- 
mas ; bat in this case he sows while wheat, for he says, 
the real spring wheat is not saleable. 

Much of the land here is liable to red weed, and as 
an airtidote to it, Mr. Forster sows with his clover, tre>- 
foil, and sometimes trefoil only. He says the roots of 
the trefoil keep the land compact, and the flag sounder, 
ao as to be less liable to moulder, and give the red weed 
an opportunity of vegetating. He thorefoce prepares 
for wheat sometimes by sowing trefoil; in which case 
he can go on with trefoil, wheat, trefoil, wheat, in sue- 
oessioB, for four or five years. Fallow such land, and 
sowr it early, and the wheat becomes winter-proud. 

Mr. Grove, of Farnbara, gets the best crops of wheat 
upon olland. 

Mr. Langton, of Cippenhara-court, who frequently 
sows wheat after tar» and after beans, gds the best 
or«ps from clovOT-leys of one year. 

Mr^ 
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Mr. Bailey, baitiS' to Dr. DeSalw, grows wlieal upeit 
clover-leys and after vetches, b»t never after beans- 
His opinion is, that the wheat -crop is affected by the 
grub in that case. 

Mr. Lovell, of Lee, ploughs his leys once, and sow* 
♦he seed upon a stale earth, Sonaetimes he ploughs 
three times, and then lays the land into four-favrow 
' work by double ploughs. If turnips fail, Mr. Lovell 
sows wheat. Mr. Lovell finds the best cro|)s of wheat 
upon complete fallows, and that a two-year old clovcp* 
ley broke up in May, produces a better crop than a 
oneoyear old ley broke up immediately after the first 
cutting. 

At the Brickbills, Mr. Turney says the crops of 
wheat are not so good upon a two-years’ ley, as upoa 
a one year’s ley of clover. 

Mr. Sheppard, of Thornton, this'year soured oae 
rood of wheat after potatoes, and three roods alter bar- 
ley, in the same field, upon the same day, and with 
the same quantity of seed per acre. The produce after 
the potatoes, was at the rate of qrs. per acre, and 
that after the barley, not more thaw 1 qr. per acre. 
Hear this, ye advocates for corn crops, and kam a 
serious lesson. 

Mannring . — Very few farmers sow wheat without 
some kind of manure. Either ashes from London are 
laid upon the clover, or the land, after being ploughed, 
receives farm-yar^ manure, the folding of sheep, soot, 
or woollen rags. 

Mr. Chaplin, of Aylesbury, lays 14 or 15 loads of 
yard manure per acre upon as much land as be can. 
If he lias not a sufficiency for the whole of his wheat 
crop, he folds sheep, uses ashes and cabbifs’ dung, and 

finds 
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finds (hit farm-yard manure has the best effect ; then 
sheep, next ashes, and last rabbits’ dung. 

Mr. Swaniiell, of Weston Underwood, lays on a 
slight coat of manure before he ploughs his clover-leys, 
and after the wheat is sown, treads the land with sheep, 
by driving them over it slowly three or four times in a 
morning. , 

At Bcaconsheld and Marlow, and their neighbourr 
hoods, Mr. dagger, Mr. Heather, arid Mr. W'ebber, 
inform me, that woollen rags are bougiit from SI. to 
lOf. per ton, and laid upon the land; as manure for 
wheat ; generally a ton upon three acres. In this part 
of Bucks sheep are also folded upon the wheat lands, 
both before and after sowing, and the lands are seldom 
ploughed more than once. 

It is the observation of some farmers, that woollen 
rags Are not so goorl as they used to be, and also that 
their eflect too often is producetl in the abnndance of 
straw instead of grain. Besides manures, and the tread- 
ing of sheep, some farniers.here Adopt (he practice of 
rolling wheat; in (he spring, which has a good efFcct 
in covering the roots which have. been laid bare by the 
frosts of winter, and in assisting (he wheat to tiller. 

Mr. Woodman, of Stone, lays IG loads of manure 
upon his fallows for wheat. 

Mr. Fouler, of A mersham,, manures his fallows for 
wheat, but not his clover-leys. 

At Risborough, Mr. Grace sometimes buys fcllmon- 
gers’ refuse, at 5d. per bushel ; and woollen rags from 
SI. to lOf. per ton, as manure for wheat; of which he 
lays on C cwt. per acre. 

At Wcstbnry, ,Mr* Graves folds sheep upon his 
clover-leys, after they have been once mown, before 
they are ploughed. 

!. I . Mr. 
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Mr. Pope, of Chesham, in addition lo the manures 
already mentioned, sows soot as a top-dressing upon 
wheat, 40 bushels per acre, bought at Is. per bushel. 

Mr. Lovell, of Lee, sows 30 bushels of soot pet 
acre, bought at dd. and lOd. jier bushel at Brentford. 

Mr. Kitelee, of Castlethorpe, sows 20 bushels of soot 
per acre, bought from 8d. to lOd. per bushel. 

Mr. Allen, of Checquers, folds sheep upon the fal- 
lows, and lays on 1 1 or 12 loads of farm-yard manure. 
He also treads his wheat with sheep as soon as it is 
sown, and as it comes out of the ground. 

Mr. Langton, of Cippenham-coiirt, adopts the prac- 
ticeof treading wheat, after it is sown, with sheep; but 
this year it had a bad dfect. 

Season . — The time of sowing wheat is universally as 
soon as possible in the month of October. 

Mr. Forster, of Wendover, is satisfied if his wheat 
crop is sown any time in the interval between a fort- 
night before, and a fortnight after Michaelmas. He 
sometimes sows in January or February upon turnip 
land, where the turnips have been fed off by sheep 
before Christmas. 

Mr. Forster gave an instance of a farmer who used to 
finish sowing wheat by the time he finished reaping the 
crop of the pr^^ceding year, until one season he lost his 
.whole crop by such practice. 

If the first sowing of wheat fails on any account, 
Mr. Woodman, of Stone, sows wheat in the spring: 
so docs the Rev. Mr. Rush, of the same place. 

Mr. Sheppard, of Thornton, sows wheat at the Latter 
end of September. ] 

Putting !rt.— This is generally done by sowing 
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broad-cast and liarrowin^ in IIk; seed, except in a few 
instances upon (lie Chiltcni Hills, where the land is 
laid into four-furrow work, or as they arc there called, 
into little lands, in which cases the seed is ploughed 
in. 


Seed . — As to quantity, there is but little variation. 
This rises from two to lime bushels, and in some cases 
more. See Appendix, No. XI. whore (he average is 
2.524.') bushels, i. c. 2 bushels 2 pecks and If pint 
nearly per acre. 

Steeping . — This is universally {rractisod with new 
wheat : not always with old. Mr. Davis, of Cheyuics, 
finds old wheat not steeped better than new wheat 
bteeperl : but at Marlow, this year Mr. >\’^ebber had 
a very fair experiment to shew the advantage of the 
one above (he other. The new wlreat was briued in the 
common method ; the old was neither brined nor 
washed. Half the held was sown with the one, and half 
witli the other, and the whole in one day, without any 
difference in tlie cultivation of (he land or the manner 
of putting in the seed : that part on which the new 
wlieat was sowu was far belter iu all stages of its growth 
throughout the year. 

The general method of sleeping b to prepare a brine 
of salt and water strong enough to swim an egg : iu this 
the wheat is steeped, during which time it is stirred 
well, and the light wlieat, and every thing whicli rises 
to the top, is skimmed off : the brine is tlieii drained 
from the wheat, and slaked lime spread upon it siiffi* 
cient to absorb the moisture hanging about (he wheat. 

Mr. Smith, bailiff to Mr. Sheppard, of Thornton, 
steeps his wheat ia the foregoing manner by one bushel 

at 
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at a time, which is done at night, and left to drai^l 
till (he morning. 

Mr. Williams, at Horton, instead of brine uses the 
drain of his farm-yard. 

Some farmers use chamber-lie, others mix chamber- 
lie with salt and water. 

Some fanners last year were persuaded to st ep their 
wheat in a preparation of arsenic. One pound of arse- 
nic was boiled in fifteen gallons of water for an hour. 
The wheat was steeped in this liquor for half an hour, 
and skimmed. The consequence was, the seed was so 
much injured that little or no crop was reaped. 

The Rev. Mr. Cautley, of Moulsoe, used this steep. 
Some wheat remained in the steep but a minute or two 
(indeed, it was only put in and taken out again imme- 
diately), and the crop from that seed was very good. 

At Brickhill, brine is made of salt and water : (he 
wheat is put into it about three o’clock in the after- 
noon, and the next morning the brine is let off and 
lime mixed with the wheat. Mr. Turney’s practice is 
first to wash the wheat in water and take off tlie scum, 
then to sift slaked lime and put it into water, so as to 
form a consistence rather thicker than is necessary for 
white-washing a room ; in this mixture Mr. Turney 
puts his seed wheat : one bushel of wheat to one gallon 
of the mixture. 

The Rev. Mr. Rush, of Stone, and Mr. Woodman, 
of the same place, mentioned a singular metiiod of 
sloping wheat, whicli (hey said Mr. Ciiandler, of 
Dynton, uses as well as themselves. It is tliis : first, 
they wash the seed well in water, and skim it well, and 
lay a heap of about two bushels so washed upon the 
ground. 

In the middle of this heap they set a bucket of 
N 2 boiling 
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boiling watcf confaining llirf>e or fonr gallons, into, 
which they throw lime by the hand in small quantities 
until it laoils over, and in alaout seven or eight minuti^ 
pour tlic water and the lime over the wheat, and stir it 
altogether. They let the wheat remain thus fora night, 
or longer, and llien sow it. 

Sort:.— The red Lammas, called also Burwcll wheat, 
because tlie he's! is grown at Burwcll, in Cambridge- 
shire, wliither farmers go to buy the seed, is the most 
prevalent. Upon the Cliiltern Hills many farmers grow 
a white wheat, which they call Chetham wheat : they 
have also white cone wheat. Cliese white wheats arc 
very saleable at U.xbridgc : the accounts, however, in 
this respect differed. 

The Rev. Mr. Rush, and Mr. Wootlman, of Slone, 
had this year crops of American spring wheat. In June 
they appeared bad, and likely to be very unpro- 
ductive. Mr. Rush reports thus; “ \vilh regard to 
my American wheat, which you advised me to cut down 
for horses, the part which was not blighterl produced 
between five and six sacks to the acre, a very handsome 
sample; and the other, which was so, did not turn out 
so bad as I expected, neither in quality nor quantity. 
Mr. Woodman, says, “ as to the American wheat, I 
have but few words to say upon it, which are a general 
seiitcHCC of condemnation in the instances of its being 
sown in our neighbourliood : it uiulormly failed, and 
was found previous to its blossoming, exactly in the 
state in which you saw H, afllcted and completely 
covered with a yellow blight or dust. Soon after this it 
became infested with a small maggot and a fly, which 
so far preyed upon and injured it, that it became 
scarcely worth the expense of harvesting. It certainly 
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Lappened, that the first land (rid'^) of ray otlier wheat 
growing next to the American wheat, was partially 
afFected by it. 

Depth . — As the wheals arc almost nnivcrsally har- 
rowed in, the depth can he tint smull, and tlicre must 
be a waste of sts d on tlic account. Experiments in 
Bucks upon this point might save much seed. The 
best crop of wheat I ever saw upon my own iarm was 
produced from seed ploughed in by _ four-fur row work, 
between five and six itudus de» p, <aiul (he quantity of 
seed was only five pecks per acre, sown in tlie be- 
ginning of October. 

Drilling . — At Aylesbury, at Ashton Clinton, at 
Brickliill, and a few other places, wheat is drilled by 
a double barrow drill. Perkins’ drill is used at Moid- 
soe, and in the south of the county tlmre is some drill- 
ing, but it is by no means common: but very many 
acres might be pointed out, where, in order to keep 
crops cliKin, notwithstanding a complete fallow pre- 
ceded, drilling is necessary for tlie sake of hoeing. 
It is distressing to a spectator who knows the coun- 
teracting effects of drilling in this respect, to see excel- 
lent crops overrun w'ith May-weed. 

Dibbling — Is still less common than drilling of 
wheat. But ill one place did I see or hear it was done, 
and that was at Misscndeii, by Mr. Slu'ckle, steward 
to J. Aytoii, Esq. who dibbletl two acres and a half, a 
part of a crop. It is much to be lamented, that this 
instance of dibbling, so rare in this part of Isiigland, 
could not be produced to shew the excellence of this 
method of putting in seed, because, although it was 
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really well done, yet in such a situation, which was at 
til bottom of a field hanging upon a declivity, that the 
crop, let it have been put in as it would, must have 
been llie best. Had the experiment been made upon 
ridges uj> and down the field iiisteiid of the bottom (as 
imUrd all tlie ridges ought to have been placed), it 
would have been complete, and would have done credit 
to Mr. Shickle's exertions. 

Water-Furroicing — Is loo much neglected, particu* 
larly in t!>e open-field culture and the heavy lands, 
where the ridges lie in the fashion of the open-fiehls. 

Hoeing — Is not omitted where the wheat is put in 
by drilling. 'Hi is, however, occurs but in few places. 

Mr. Turnc}’, of Brickhill, rolls his wheat in March, 
first harrow ing it, if it is not too proud. He then tecds 
it off with slieep so late as the o'Oth of March. At 
Marlmv, and many parts of the Chiltern Hills, farmers 
roll their wheat crops in the spring. 

Feeding . — For want of fo<jd in the spring upon the 
Chiltern Hills, some tanners feed their wheat by slicep, 
but ni'vcr, I bilieve, for the sake of benefiting the crop 
by It. 

Mr. .Allen, of Cl ecquers, treads his wheat with 
sheep as soon as it is .sown, and as it comes up; but 
never feeds unless he wants food for his sheep. 

Heaping and }l artesling — Of wheat has no pecu- 
liarities in this county ; it is generally shorn as early as 
possible. 

] istempers — Are not more prone to crops here than 
in all other places. A singular instance of Mildew 
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occurred ihis year at Hillesden, upon a farm belonging 
to T. W. Coke, Esq. of Ilol-vliam, in Norfolk, and 
occupied by Mr. A. Lynes, witich seems to have been 
affected by the form of the higli ridges. Tliese were 
the same as have been elsewhere described, about nine 
yards wide, and raised in the crowns from eigiitecn to 
twenty-four inches above the level of tlie furrows be- 
tween them. For about three yards ujron the crowns, 
the wheat was laid (or as it is called Indgec^), and there 
the grain and straw were soim l, whilst for three yards 
on each side of (he furrows (be wlieat stood upright, 
and was so mildewed, that it could be evidently seen in 
the stubble after Michaelmas. A few such instances as 
this would surely influence farmers to level their iiigh 
ridges, and get rid of the water by other means as well 
as the furrows. 

Smut — Is very prevalent, and universally attempted 
to be cured by steeping the seed before it is sown. 

Stacking — Is every where done npon studies of stone 
about two feet high, upon which beams are laid cross- 
ing each other. Too often the intention is frustrated 
by the carelessness of servants, who leave harrows or 
ladders against them, or afford some such means of 
assisting mice. See. to enter the slacks ; otherwise the 
stacking is done in such a manner as to preserve (he 
wheat far better than (what farmers covet too much) 
barns would. 

Stubbles — Are gathered together, and either stacked 
or laid in the farm-yards in November. This was one 
of the first practices noted by me upon entering 
Bucks ; for at Mr. Swannell’s, of Filgrave, 1 paced a 
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stack of wheat-sfiibble 50 yards long, tliree yards wide, 
and (lirce or four high. 

Mr. Kitclee ploughs in the stubble, when a fallow* 
succeeds wheat. 

Thrashing . — The price must vary with the season. 

Produce. — 1( is not an easy task to learn this. The 
following, however, were delivered with apparent sin- 
cerity. 

At the Brickhills, the produce is three quarters per 
acre. 

At -Aylesbury, Mr. Chaplin gels 20 bushels per acre; 
the appearance o.‘ liis crop promised three quarters. 

At Stone, Mr. Woodman produces from three to 
five quarters per acre. 

Mr. Swantiell, of W'eston Underwood, somewhat 
more than three qiiarti rs. 

Mr. M'ebber, of Marlow, about three quarters and 
a half per acre. 

At Uisborough, Mr. Grace grows cone wheal, aiid 
produces four quarters and a half per acre.- 

.(About Wycombe and Bradenham, the wheat crops 
average not more than three quarters. At Chccquers, 
from 20 to 24 buslu ls. At Chesham, between 23 and 
28 bushels. At Clieynies, three quarters. 

At Horton, Mr. Williams produces four and five 
quarters per acre. 

Mr. I.ovell, at Lee, not three quarters per acre; and 
his quantity of seed is three bushels. 

yAt Wbetbury, Mr. Graves gets four quarters and a 
half rind five quarters |X‘r acre. 

AtTl ornton, Mr. Sheppard produces three quar- 
ters and a half per acre. 

At 
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At Stoke-GoldinTfon, ilie average produce of wheat 
is four loads, i. e. 20 bushels : at Tyriiigham, from 
30 to 35 bushels. 

At Castlethorpe, five loads per acre: at Moulsoe^ 
three quarters. 

From these accounts, the average is 28. 6 bushels per 
acre, that is, 28f biisliels. Tlie account in the Appen- 
dix No. XI. is 21.2G6 bushels. From these two, if 
we take the mean, the average produce of the county 
is 24.933 bushels ; that is, 24 bushels 3 pecks and Ilf 
pints nearly. 

Total Produce of the County . — By the rotation of 
crops stated in Sect. 3 of this Chapter, it may be dc- 
ducerl, that, exclusive of tlieopen fields, 67 acres i a 
312 are sown with wheat ; and by Appendix No. VIII. 
of the General Report on Enclosures, 90,000 acres re- 
main under open-field culture, of which, I suppose 
one-third is pasture or common ; there will then be in 
open-field culture, 20,000 acres of wheat *. By our 
calculation in Chap. 1. Sect. 2, there arc in Bucks 
177,584 acres of arable land ; from which deduct 
60,000 of open-field, lying in fallow, wheat, and beans, 
and there remain 1 17,584 acres to be divided into 312 
parts, of which we are to take 67 for wheat. I'hc 
>vhole number then in wheat is 45250.40993 ; and by 
the last article in this Section, the average growth is 
24.933 bushels per acre : whence the total produce of 
wheat is 1128028.47078 bushels, or 14 l,003f quarters, 
omitting the fraction. 


* This is upon supposition, that barley is not cultivated in the open- 
aelds. ' j 


Thus; 
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Thus : 

Atres* 

S)9. ,000 open-fieM. 

30.000 potture or conunoa. 
3)60,000 in fallow, wheat, bean*. 

20.000 of wheat. 


Atrex, 

177584 arable in Bucks. 

6U000 open-field culture. 

312)117584 to be divided into 312 parts. 

376.87179 each part, 

multiply by 67 parts in wheat. 

To 25250.40993 of wheat in enclosures, 

add 20000 open-fields. 


and total number 45250.40923 of acres trf wheat, 
multiply by 24.933 bushels per acre, 

gives 1 128028.47078, which divided by 8, the number 

of bushels in a qr. gives 141003.55884, the number of qrs. produced; 

or 1410C04 qrs. omitting the fraction. 


Under the bead in this Chapter, the average 

quantity of seed is stated to be 2.5245 bushels per acre. 
Now the number of acres sown is 45250.40993; an 
therefore the total quantity of wheat used for seed is 
J I4234.G59S6 bushels, or 14,280 quarters nearly. De- 
duct this from the number of quarters produced, and 
there remain nearly 126,725 quarters for consumption. 


SECT. 
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SECT. V. RYE, 

Is not grown in Bucks. 


SECT. VI. BARLEY. 

ly this Section, our enquiries will be confined to the 
following liends in succession : 

1. Tillage. 

2. Manuring. 

3. Putting in. 

4. Quantity of Seed, and Produce. 

5. Malt. 

6. Beer. 

Tillage . — Barley is sown after turnips upon clover- 
leys, upon complete fallows after beans, and after a 
corn crop (wheat). 

Some farmers plough once lx*fore Christmas ; and in 
the spring sow broad-cast upon that earth, and har- 
row in the seed ; others follow that ploughing by two 
in the spring. 

Mr. Sheppard, of Thornton, ploughs once before 
Christmas. In the spring, he sows half the seed upon 
that earth ; then he scarifies the land ; then sows again 
the remaining half of the seed, and then harrows it in. 
Such tillage is the means of having very clean stubbles. 

At Brickhill, Mr. Turney ploughs but once for bar- 
ley, unless the weather is wet, in which case he gives 
two ploughings. 

At 
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At Wendorer, upon the chalky bleak hills, Mr. 
Forster sows barley immediat iy upon one pl-jughiiig, 
after turnips, in the middle of May. 

Mr, Ayton’s baditf, at Missenden, afier turnips fed 
otFby sheep, ploughs for barley thm: li.ncs, according 
to the Norfolk system ; tiie second and third ploiighiiigs 
following each other as quick as possible. 

It is too much the practice to grow barley after 
wheat, by one ploughing before Christmas, called a 
grattrning. 

Some farmers sow turnips upon the wheat-stubble, 
which they feed oflf with sheep; and then upon one 
ploughing, sow barley. 

Manuring . — Seldom is a crop of barley sown with- 
out some kind of manure, from sheep, from the farm- 
yard, from ashes, or from rabbils’-durig, or other- 
wise. 

Mr. Chaplin, of Aylesbury, uses all these : he finds 
shcep’s-diing best ; tiren farm-yard dung ; next ashes ; 
aud last of all, rabbits’-dung, sown broad-cast, 48 
bushels per acre, as a top-dressiiig for the barley just 
as it is springing up. 

Mr. Heath, of Wycombe, manures also with malt- 
dust, bought at 4s. and 4s. Gtf. jicr sack, of wbicb he 
sets on ten sacks jocr acre, sows it broad-cast, and bar- 
rows it in with the barley. Its effect is great, both in 
Ihc barley and the clover crop. 

Mr. Woodman, of Stone, manured a pca-stubble 
for barley ; but the crop was, notwithstanding, not so 
good as after turnips. 

Mr. Ayton’s bailiff, at Missenden, manures for bar- 
ley only by feeding his (uniips with sheep, according 
to (he Norfolk .system. 

Oil- 
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■Oil-Cake, given to sheep whilst they are feeding 
upon land, has great effect upon the succeeding barley- 
crop. At Mr. Pope’s, of Clieshain, it was discernible 
to an inch upon the barley crop, where his sheep had 
been fed with oil-cake during the time of their feeding 
the turnips. The sheep had each half a cake every- 
day. 

Mr. Lovell, of Lee, has used rabbils’-dung for bar- 
ley ; but found no benefit from it, and rather thinks it 
injurious to the clover. 

Putting in . — This is done by drilling, in a few in- 
stances, upon one cartli ; by sowing broad-cast, and 
harrowing in ; but in most iiislanci's, by ploughing in 
half the seed, and harrowing in liic other half. 

The names of those gentlemen have been mentioned 
who drill : their general pmctice is, not to sow clover 
and grass-seeds until they have hoed the barley once. 

Mr. Turney, of Brickhill, dribs barley in rows at 
10 and 12 inches apart ; but he thinks (he best crops 
are produced from (lie twelve-inch distance. He had 2j 
quarters from nine bushels of seed, so drilled upon liirec 
acres ami a half. The barley was hoed twice, and then 
the clover and grass-seetls were sown. Mr. Turney 
says, however, that the clover crop was not so good as 
upon broad-cast barley. Mr. Turney says, the best 
and most regular crops are those which are sown half 
under furrow and half above. 

Mr. Aylon’s bail ifl' pursues the Norfolk method, of 
sowing and ploughing in the seed by small furrows, 
with two horses a-breast. It would be highly giatify- 
ing to see him pursuing Norfolk courses more closely, 
particularly in <he manner of ploughing in barley with 
one horse in a light swing plough, or that with wheels. 

The 
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The custom of the comity is, to ploiiffli in barley with 
at least three horses at Irni>:fii, and that upon as fine 
tilths as can be seen in tliuse counties where only one 
horse in a plough is thought necessary for such work. 

Quantity of Seed and Produce . — The quantity of 
seed is from three to six bushels, generally four. See 
Appendix No. XI. 

At Risborough the crops after turnips produce 5 or 
C qrs. per acre. 

At Stone, Mr. Woodman gets from 5 to 8 qrs. per 
acre. 

In the neighbourhood of Wycombe and Bradenhara 
the crops average 5 j qrs. per acre. 

At Stoke-Goldington the quantify of seed is four 
busiiels, and the produce 4 qrs. ; the time of sowing is 
the latter end of March and the beginning of April. 

At Olney the quantity sown is four bushels, and the 
produce after turnips 5 or 6 qrs. per acre, but after 
wheat not more than qrs. 

Mr. Forster, at Wendover, sows 4 bushels, and reaps 
5 qrs. 

Mr. Ayton’s bailitT finishes barley sowing by May- 
day : be sows 4 bushels, and reaps 6 qrs. per acre. 

Mr. Davis, of Cheynies, sows 3 bushels, and gets 
about 5 qrs. 

At Eddlesborough barley produces 4|qrs. per acre. 

At Checquers, 5 qrs. 

Mr. Williams, at Horton, drills bushels per acre, 
and gets 6 and 7 qrs. 

At Moulsoe the crops arc five or six qrs. upon fal- 
lows, and not more than 3^ qrs. after turnips. 

At Tyringham barley crops yield from 7 to 10 qrs. 
per acre. 

At 
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At Caslletliorpe, 5 qrs. per acre. 

But few instances occur of drilling barley, but where 
they do, they shew clearly tlie advantage upon light 
laiids aiKl loams which admit the hoc. 

The average quantity of seed sown by the above ac- 
count is 3.5833 bushels per acre: by Appendix No. 
XI. it is 4.09788, of which two the mean is 3.84059 
bushels per acre. 

The average produce of the above account is 44.73 
bushels per acre; but by Appendix No. XI. we find 
it 30.62365 bushels, from which two we get 37.6708 
bushels per acre as the average produce. 

Total Produce of Barley . — Pursuing the method 
adopted in estimating the total produce of wheat in 
this county, and supposing that in the open-field cul- 
ture no barley is grown, we shall have in enclosurrs 
about 59 acres in 312, barley. Therefore we have to 
divide 117.084 by 312, as before, and to take 52 of 
them ; this will give us 19597.33308 acres of barley. 
From whence, as by the last article, the average 
of seed is 3.84059 bushels per acre, the total quantity 
of seed is 75265..32I4537172, and as the average pro- 
duce is 37.6768 bushels, the total produce will be 
738364.798988044, from wiiich subtract* the seed, and 
thene reniain 663099.4775348268 bushels, for consump- 
tion, or omitting fractions, nearly 82888 qrs. of barley. 


• It wouti have been a shorter process to have subtracted the average 
seed per acre, 3.84059 bushels from the average produce per acre, 
37.67C8, and then have multiplied tlie number of acres of barley 
19597-33.308 by that remainder, and the result would have he:n the 
same, viz. nearly 89888 qrs. ; but then the whole quantity of teed sown 
would not have appeared. 

t Mall. 
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Mali. — Mr. Heather, of Marlow, gets from SOqrs. 
of barley, 22qrs. of malt. Mr. Baile^', steward to Ur. 
Dc Sails, of Wing, gets the same: but Mr. Smith, 
steward to Mr. Sheppard, of Thornton, who sends 
barley to be made into malt at 5s. per qr. besides the 
duty, and who has it pale and dry, has no increase, 
leaving out the refuse of the screening : after the malt 
has lain in the bin for six months, it increases about 
oine*iiiiilh in bulk. 

In this article consists the great importance of barley 
to the public; for from the manufacture of barley the 
revenue receives 31s. M. for every quarter of malt pro- 
duced. 

In this county 90,000 acres remain in open-field cul- 
ture ; supposing them enclosed, and that 30,000 should 
continue sward or pasture, there would be 60,000 to be 
cultivated, so that in all probability 12,000 would 
annually produce barley, and add (if we only suppose 
4r-J qrs. per acre, tlie produce) 49,000 qrs. of barley to 
the present produce, and the revenue loses for want of 
enclosure more than 50,000/. annually. ■ 

Beer . — No where is more care taken in brewing. 
Every farmer makes a point of keeping good beer ; 
and next to the dairy, the cellar is the best room in his 
house. The general practice is to brew twice in a year, 
viz. in November and March, and not to broach a 
vessel in less time than a twelvemonth. As the beer in 
general, in the county, is very good, the particular 
mode of brewing it shall be given. '>• 

Without mentioning particular names, it may be 
sufficient for the purpose to slate, tliat the diftlrent 
proportions of ingredients used were these : s . ; 
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GaiLns tf Stir. 

Some of 1 bushel of mult and 1 lb. of hops, make 6 

Others, 1 1 8 

1 1 a 

1 1 ]2X 

And others, 1 1 — 13^ 

Their method of brewing is not peculiar. One only 
occurred singular, and as that is .a saring of utensils 
SIS well as of labour, at erery time of brewing, it de- 
serves to be statctl, particularly as the beer was as goml 
as the generality of beer in the county. Mr. Smith, of 
Aylesbury, never draws out of a tub more than half 
the beer, except once in three years, when he empties 
a tub, and takes off the head to clean it. Into a tub 
which has had half the beer drawn out, he pours new 
beer ; but this new l)cer comes immeeliately from the 
cop|)er, without having been cooled and worked, into 
the tubs, wliere it is to remain, and where it is worked 
with yeast, and then elosetl up as soon as the fermenta- 
tion is finished. By this method two expensive uten- 
sils are saved, as well as the labour and time of putting 
the beer into them. 


SECT. VII. — OATS. 

THunE are but few instances trf the cultivation of 
eats in this county, which it is pleasant to record, be- 
cause tlie crops are either loo bad to Ire mentioned at 
all, or too gootl for tlic system pursued. Wlicro oats 
were sown after wheat upon the Cliiltern Hilk, very 
few crops produced more than 4qrs. jier acre-, and very 
many less. In the ncighlrourhuoil of ifkldlesboroiigb, 
BUCKS.] Q many 
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many crops could not yield more than Sqrs. and yet 
in those cases they followed wheat sown upon a fallow. 
Some farmers had deviated from the general prac- 
tice, and sown clover, much to their own advantage. 

Tillage . — The common tillage is once ploughing ; a 
few plough three times, particularly for whiteoats. Mr. 
Davis, of Cheynies, does this : after the first plough- 
ing he harrows, then lays the land into two furrows by 
cross* ploughing it : this is harrowed, and with the next 
earth the oats arc sown. 

Mr. Sheppard, of Thornton, breaks up his wheat 
stubbles as soon as the stubbles arc raked and carried 
oiT, by a clean and deep ploughing. In the spring lie 
scarifies the land once, then sows the oats broad-cast, 
and hanows them in. 

Time . — This varies much. At Brickhill, Mr. Tur- 
ney sows in May. At Wendover Mr. Forster sows in 
the middle of March. 

Sorts . — These were Tartarian, Dutch, black Pos 
land, and white, and the potatoe oat. 

Preparation, Seed, and Produce . — The common 
preparation, if such a term may be usctl, is a wheat 
crop, upon the stubble of which, after one ploughing, 
four bushels of see<l are sown, and the produce is 4qrs. 
per acre. Such was the case at Cheynies and Ches- 
bam. . - 

Mr. Davis sometimes gets 5qrs. per acre, i 

At Wycombe and liradenharo, in this instance the 
crop is not more 4^ qrs. ; at Brickhill 5qrs. 

At Checquers oats are grown upon clover leys once 

» ploughed. 
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plotigbed, four bushels of seed arc sown, and the pro< 
ducc is qrs. per acre. 

Mr. Turney, of Brickhill, sows oats after turnips, 
and gets 6 qrs. per acre. 

E. Hanmer, Esq. at Stockgrove, breaks up his clo- 
ver leys, and upon one plougliing sows oats four 
bushels per acre, and gets 5^ qrs. 

Mr. Moberlcy, at Hallon, sows oats after beans 
below the Ikenild way, and above it oats after wheat. 

At Lee, Mr. Lovell sows oats after turnips, but upon 
one farm cannot produce more than dor 4 qrs. per 
acre, whilst upon an adjoining farm, which is dry, he 
gets sometimes 6 and 8 qrs. Mr. Lovell sows of Tarta- 
rian and black Pohind oats, five bushels ; of white 
Poland, four bushels ; and of the potatoe oat, only 
three bushels. 

Mr. Sheppard, of Thornton, this year after wheat 
sowed the potatoe oat, which always had been unsuc- 
cessful : the seed was sent from Westmoreland, and 
weighed 45 lb. per bushel. Mr. Sheppard reaps 10 qrs. 
per acre, and the seed weighs 43} lb. per bushel. This 
is the seventh crop of corn within eight years. 

At Tjringham the crops of oats are from 7 to 10 qrs. 
per acre. 

It is more difficult to state the total produce of this 
grain than of wheat and barley, on account of the irre- 
gularity of sowing it : as, however, it has been done 
of the latter, so shall it be of oats. From our own ob- 
servations, we are inclined to rely entirely upon Appen- 
dix No. XI. for the average, and to call that of seed 
4.5 bushels per acre, and that of produce 32.8189, 
although for the latter we are inclined to think the pro- 
duce greater. The number of acres in the open-fields 
may be stated to be 5000, that is, one crop in five to 

o 2 take 
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t»kc place ia the rotation pursued in the opcn>fields ui‘ 
f-illow, wliciit, beans, instead of tl»e beans. Now from 
the C hapler upon the Rotation of Crops, it seems that 
about 31 acres in 313 are cropped with .oats; whence 
the number of acres in open>tields and in enclosures will 
be I6C83.03M9 acres : therefore the total of seed will 
be 73073.011705 bushels, and tire, total produce 
547518.543253701 bushels. The diderence between , 
■which 472444.930548701 bushels, is the quantity pro- 
duced for consumption, that is, neglecting, the fraction, 
59050 qrs. 


SECT. VIII,-— PEASE, * • . 

Ahe but very rarely grown. 

Sorts, and Mtlhod of piiUing in . — The sorts to b« 
met with are (he maple, the Marlborough white, the 
American white, and the horn grey. 

Mr. Turney, at iirickhill, drills the early maple 
pea at 14 in., the Marlborough white at 16 in., and 
the American large while at 18 in., and takes them 
after wheat. 

Mr. Woodman, at Slone, drills pease in double 
rows at 16 inch mtcrvals. lie also dibbles them. 

RL. Swannell, of I'ilgrave, if he grows any more 
pease, intends to drill them where hoeing is necessary. 

; Mr. Forster, ofWcndovcr, drills pease for the sake 
of hoeing them and keeping lliem free from charlocks; 
but he says, at the bottom of the town cf Wendover 
pease do not succeed they tuiu yellow, because the 
land is too cold. , i 
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At Aylesbury 'very few pease are fcowji. It is said 
the crop is prcxiarioiis, to which they also add, that it 
u often robbod, if good. 

TJieynre, when grown, very often mixed with beans. 
The beans serve as supports for the pease to climb 
upon, and the pease assist the beans in fertilizing the 
soil, by oversharlowiiig it. 

' t I ' r 

Seed and Produce . — By A ppendix No. XI. it ap- 
pears Uiat tlie average of seed sown is 3.45834 bushels 
per acre, and of produce 24.15766. Now by the ob- 
servations I made, and the account given iii the Chapter 
upon the Rotation of Crops, supposing, as has been the 
case before, 117584 acres of enclosed arable, I cannot 
estimate more than ten acres in >•312 with pease, and 
upon the whole not more than 4000 acres. Whence 
the total of seed will be 13833.36 bushels, and of pro- 
duce 96510.64 bushels, and therefore there remain for 
consumption 82677.28 bushels, or omitting the fraction, 
10334 qrs. 



. BECT. IX.— BEANS. 

Soil and Preparotion.— Beans are sown upon all soils 
brond-ca.st, by drilling and by dilrbling: geiM?ralIy 
upon one earth, and very often mixed with ]iea,sc : 
some farmers manure for them. In the open-field cul- 
ture they follow wheat. 

The Drilling — Is performevl by the common double 
drill of the county, drawn by a horse ; or by tlio single 
drill attached to the beam of a plough. 

Dibbling or Setting — Is done in an expensive raan- 

, o 3 ner 
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ncr bj a man, wlio with one hand makes a hole in the 
flag as a gardener does, and drops the beans with his 
other : the price of dibbling is by the bushels of seed 
sown. Mr. Langton, at Cippenham Court,* pays 6d. 
per prek, and dibbles a sack to an acre. 

Hoeing . — Farmers have three ways of hoeing beans, 
viz. by the horsc-hoe*, and by turning in sheep to 
feed the weeds. 

Mr. Woodman, of Stone, drills beans at 16 in. and 
hand-hoes them ; the price of hoeing varies from 4 j. 
6d. to 19r. per acre. ’ 

Mr. Allen, of Checquers, dibbles beans and pease 
together. 

Mr. Swannell, of Weston Underwood, sows beans 
broad-cast, and also dibbles them. 

Mr. Swannell, of Filgrave, sttst beans,' and hoes 
them twice at 8s. per acre. 

Mr. Graves, ofWestbnry, drills beans by the bar- 
row drill. 

Mr. Cox, of Beachingdon, in Waddesdon, drills, 
dibbles, and sows beans broad-cast after wheat. 

Mr. Chandler, of Dynton, sows beans upon a fallow. 
This is a practice rarely pursued in Bucks. It is a prac- 
tice to be recommended, and when more generally un- 
derstood, will be more generally pursued. 

Mr. Forster, of Wendover, never mixes pease with 
beans, because he weeds them by sheep. He grows 
beans in the vale at Wendover, but not upon the bills. 

Mr. Fouler, of Amersham, manures for beans, and 
sets them in rows at 12 or 13 inches apart, for the sake 
of hoeing them. 


* See one in Chap. V. 
t Selling means ihe same as diUHng. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Hanmer, of Stock-grove, dibbles beans, some^ 
times upon tempered land as well as upon the flag. 

Mr. Turney, of Brickbill, manures for beans, and 
drills them at 15 inches. His neighbours sow them 
broad-cast. Mr. Turney sows them after wheat, and 
sometimes upon a clover-ley, as a preparatory crop be- 
fore wheat. 

' At Wing, beans are sown after wheat, upon heavy 
lands ; some drilled, some dibbled, and some broad- 
cast; the weeds are shcep-fed. 

Mr. Chaplin, of Aylesbury, sometimes drills beans 
after barley. He first hoes them with the horse-hoe, 
and then by hand. 

Mr. Moberley, of Halton, sets or drills beans, and 
sometimes pease and beans together, and hoes them at 
4s. per acre each time. 

SlroiO — Of beans is used as horse-food in winter^ 

Seed and Produee . — When pease and beans are 
mixed, the proportion of seed is one of pease to three 
or four of beans — in all, four bushels per acre. 

Mr. Moberley mixes one of pease to three of beans, 
and sows four bushels per acre. 

Mr. Swannell sets two bushels per acre, but 
four. 

Mr. Hayward sows of the tick bean, four bushels 
and four bushels and a half per acre, and produces 
about two quarters and a half. ' 

Mr. Graves, of Westbury, sows five bushels peracre. 

At Wing, five bushels are used for seed : at Ayles- 
bury, four. 

At Moulsoe, beans yield three quarters per acre, and 
S5 bushels : pease and beans mixed, the same. 

o 4 At 
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. M Aylesbury, Mr. Smith sets four huaiicls, but 
sows hve, and renps three quarters nod a half : of beans 
and pease mixed, the produce is three quarters iuwl a 
half. - . t . 

•The minutes here given of the quantity of seed and 
produce are but few, but they are general ; and 1 am 
inclined to pjiy at least as much credit to them, as to 
the Apirendix No. XI. liy my own statement, the 
average of seed is 4.1(> bushels, aiid by the Appendix 
it is 4.1 ; the mean between which is 4.14, wWch I 
state as the general quantity of seed used. In the same 
manner of produce, my notes give ‘f4.25 us tbe ave^ 
rage ; but (he Appendix gives 23.683 : therefore I fake 
the mean, 23.016 buslicis, as the average of produce. 
Now in the o(3en>(ield culture, tlrere are 60,000 acres 
in fallow, wlieat, beans; wlience 20,000 are in;bcans : 
and in the enclosed fields, by the statement of the rota- 
tion of crops, there arc SO acres in 312 iu beans ; 
whence, dividing 117,584, as before, into 312 parts, 
and taking 30 paifs, wc have tlic total number of acres 
in beaus, 31306.1.537 : the total quantity of seed is 
therefore 128G07.47631S busliels, and the total rpiantity 
of produce is 6887 17.97 18892 bushels ; from whicli de- 
duct till! seed, and there remain 5601 10.4963712 bushels 
for consumption, or, omitting the fraction, 70,013qrs. 



SECT. X. TARES, 




A Be grown for horses and sheep; for soiling in the 
one case, and feeding in the other: sheep either feed 
them upon the ground, or they have portions movrh 
for them, and gh’en to them, so (hat tbc land may 

have eqnal portions of their dung. 

" Tares 
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Tares nre sown upon arnbic {ami in thretMrays: first, 
«|K>n licavy laud, upon a fallow (br.wiieat, when tltey 
have the power of fertilizing tlie soil by oversfiadowing 
it; and next upon a wheat-stubble, to be followed in 
the succeeding year by turnips, or a crop of corn ; <* 
thirdly, to be fed or mown, and carrictl off by tlie ueidt 
•I une, so as to admit a crop of cabbages or turnips ia 
the same yrar. At Stoke-GoWlington, tares arc sown 
about once in ten years instead of clover ; in wliicb 
case, after having been fed with sheep, they are 
plougbetl in, to be succeeded by wheat. To these in> 
stances of sowing tares, i desire to recommend another, 
which is, that of supplying vacant places of clover bj 
dibbling tares, and particularly, to use spring lares — 
a practice which is very often pursued with much suc- 
cess by Mr. Salter, who occupies a lieavy-laiid farm at 
Wliiiibcrg, in Norfolk, belonging to Sir W. Clayton, 
of Marlow. 

Having staled the different ways in which tares are 
grown upon arable land, it now becomes necessary to 
shew bow they may be grown with success upon pas- 
ture and meadow. Instances of this practice occurred 
lids year, and have been pursued before, upon farms at 
Hillesden and Cowley, belonging toT. W. Coke, Esq. 
of Holkhum, in Norfolk, in imitation of the system 
first adopted by Mr. Salter, just now mentioned. 

Mr. Salter’s method, which he pursues systematically 
upon meadows and pastures that want improvement, 
is, to feed them as bare as possible ; then in the spring, 
about April, or later, to dibble* two bushels of tares 

' • i* practised iu Kerfolk and Snfidk in a maaner far didkrent. 

and far superior, to any practice of the kind in Bncin. 1'fae tsiant of 
women and children in many parts of Bucki, or rather, the irapostiixdity. 

of 
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I>er acre, either alone, or mixed with pease, in holca 
about four inches apart from each other, thus : 


a% 




d. 


/• i 


B 




■' /turn 


u 


«• 


2 > 


o i is four inches, t c is four inclics, and so on ; ad 
is four inches, d f four inches, and so on. But the 
manner of doing it is by a man w:dking backwards, and 
striking two holes at a time with a dibble in each hand ; 
thus he walks backwards from A towards B ; and going 
along the line A B (dotted for the purpose of making 
(he description intelligible), he first strikes* the two 
holes a 6, then the two d e, and by habit gains the 
proper distances. After finishing a certain distance, 
he goes to the top C, and walks backwards towards D, 
striking, as before, two holes c A, then / i, then m n, 
and so on. As soon as the man has struck the first two 
holes, a child follows with the tares, and drops them 
into the holes. Each man with a pair of dibbles can 


of enticing them into the field, will prevent the Norfolk method from 
being introduced ; unleu the Rev. W. A. Barker, of Woodbridge, in 
Suffolk, shall put it into the power of the country to nte either of hit 
new-invented dibbles, shewn last year and the preceding at Holkham, 
and so much approved of. 

, • At the moment of striking the hole, a man turns his wrist nearly 
half round borisonuUy, in order to prevoit the toil from stickiiig upon 
the dibble. 


employ 
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employ three children, called droppers. When this 
process of dibbling is finished throughout the pasture 
or meadow, or as soon as the dibbling is advancer! far 
enough, so that the teams may not be slopped, Mr. 
Salter sets on mould, or any sr>rapings he can get toge- 
ther, from 12 to 20 cart-loads, or more, which lie 
spreads, and makes as fine by the harrows and roll as 
he can. Upon such parts of the pasture as will grow 
oats, Mr. Salter sows them broad-cast upon the mould 
already spread, where it is thick enough : then he har- 
rows again. He then sows of ray-grass*, two bushels 
at least, and eight or nine pounds of Dutch clover per 
acre, and brushes them in with a pair of harrows, or a 
gate bushed. In imitation of this method of growing 
tares, Mr. Morris last year dibbled tares upon SO acres 
of pasture, which had been banked t in the preceding 
autumn. 


SECT. xr. AND XII. LENTIES AND BUCK-WHEAT. 

Mn. Forster, of Wendover, .used to grow lentils; 
but he has discontinued the practice for several years. 
Little or no buck-wheat is grown. 


• Cocksfoot-gnos should be added. — S. y, P. 
t See this further noticed in Chap. VfU. 


SECT. 
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SECT. XIII. TUENIPS. 

Soil. — The soil of the arable farms in Bucks is ge- 
nerally adapted to turnips : not so upon the licavy 
clayey lands, •where the dairy-farms abound. Tnrnips, 
however, might be grown to much advantage in many 
parts, where they are entirely neglected. By undef- 
draining, and repeated and seasonable ploughiiigs, the 
heaviest lands may be reduced to a fine tilth, and tur- 
nips sown and in such cases, the only caution neces- 
sary is, to guard against the ill effects of carting over 
the lands, or of feeding sheep upon them at improper 
times. The ill efibets of the wheels of carts, and of 
the treading of horses, may be avoided, by sowing 
the turnips upon flat work* in rows (not drilling), and 
in the month of November by earthing them up with 
a double-breasted plough. By this process, the wheels 
of the cart and the treading of horses will, if proper 
catition has been taken in the sowing, be upon the steril 
soil in the furrows formed by the plough. By this 
method of earthing up turnips, 1 have been able, upon 
lieavy land, to sow barky early in the spring, after 
once ploughing only. 

Tillage , — The lands iatended for turnips are gene- 
rally ploughed once before Christmas, and ckan, as it 


• Upon heavy land, I have sown turnips in two rows upon four- 
furrow -work, and in November have, by a double-breasted plough 
going upon the crowns of the ridges, covered the turnips with mould, 
and thus rendered the means of carting off the turnips easy and without 
bad effect, and preserved the turnips themselves from the injury of frosts. 
My turnip-sower is given in Chap. V. 
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ifr caHe<l ; but see the error pointed out in page 145. 
A few farmers two*furrow their lands before Christmas : 
in the spring they plough again, and repeat it without 
harrowing. By this rare use of the harrows, lands are 
not so clean as they ought to be. Sec the article Til- 
lage, Cliap. VII. Sect. I. 

Mr. Freeman, of Fawley Court, follows the Nor- 
thumberland method of laying tlie land into two-furrow 
work : this doubles the staple of the soil, and is very 
advantageous upon the Cbiltern Hills. The method 
has been so well explained in Mr. Young’s Farmer’* 
Calendar, and in other books, that it is not' necessary 
to repeat it here. See also page 144, in the Chapter of 
Tillage — Mr. Forster’s method of counteracting the 
eflect of a soil wliich, after rain, runs together and 
hakes. Such a practice upon the Chiltcrn Hills, where 
there is a mixture of clay and calcareous earth, and 
which, after rain, forms a crust almost as hard as lime 
would, is much to be recommended. We must not 
omit to add, also, that Mr. Forster finds another ad- 
vantage from this process, which is, that it quickens 
the vegetation of the turnips, and affords rathcra deeper 
earth for them to strike into. They now grow well, 
gnd become a good crop ; whereas, when he used to 
grow them in flat-work upon such soils, they came to 
the hpe very slowly, dwindled, and died as soon as 
their roots began to strike into the clialk. 

Manuring. — Mr. Freeman, of Fawley Court, ac- 
cording to the Northumberland plan, lays on all the 
manure he can for his turnip crop. 

Mr. Forster, of Wendover, lays on 12 cart-loads of 
manure. 

xMr. Swanndl, of Filgrave, says, the general prac- 
tice 
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tice there is, to carry on from 16 to 20 loads of msH 
nure. 

Sir John Dashwood King had a desire to try, two 
years s^o, the effect of ploughing in turnips when they 
are about the size of an apple, or larger. Part of the 
Aeld was manured, and set witli potatoes ; the other 
part was sown with tnrnips without manure, and the 
tnmips were ploughed in. The next year (1807) the 
whole field was sown with parsley, as food for hares, 
and this year (1808) with wheat. The difference of 
the crops is very manifest : where the potatoes were 
planted, the wheat is tolerably good ; and where the 
turnips grew, the wheat is extremely bad, and will 
scarce pay for reaping. 

Mr. Turney, of llrickhill, after the Norfolk fashion, 
scales* in the manure with the earth immediately pre- 
ceding the sowing cartli. 

Mr. Lovell, of Lee, follows no system as to the rota- 
tion of crops ; but fallows 40 or 50 acres every year for 
turnips, ujion whatever parts of his farm his judgment 
directs him. Upon these he lays as much manure as 
he can, and sometimes buys ashes. ' 

In the neighbourhood of Fenny Stratford, some (hr-’ 
mers lay lime upon the fallows for turnips, 13 quarters, 

, of eight bushels to a quarter, upon an acre (which is 
bought at 3s. 4d. per quarter), and with it 15 loads of 
farm-yard manure. 

TiTne. — Mr. Turne}'', of Brickhill, sows tnmips so 
late as the 8th or 10th of August ; if he sows them be-' 
fore, the turnips grow too large before Christmas, and 


• By ua/frfj is meant ploughing very shallow, so a.«; just to cover tlie 
manure, prevent it from losing any of its virtues by evaporation. 

mildqw. 
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mildew. I f he wants them for fattening sheep, be sows 
them earlier. The plea here used would be valid, if 
there was no method of protecting turnips after the/ 
are grown to a large size ; but if the method, mentioned 
in this Chapter under the article Soil, of sowing tur- 
nips in rows, and in the month of November of cover- 
ing them with earth with a double-breasted plough, 
were adopted, turnips might be grown to any size, 
and would receive no injury from that time to the time 
when they are wanted for use : then they may be 
ploughed out by the same double-breasted plough 
with which they were ploughed in. Sec the article 
implements for the sowing-engine used by myself for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Forster, of Wendover, says, farmers find the 
best time of sowing turnips is within a fortnight before, 
and a fortnight after Midsummer. 

Drilling . — This practice is very rarely to be seen in 
Bucks. II. II. Hoare, Esq. of Wavendon, the Rev. 
Mr. Cautley, of Moulsoe, and Strickland Freeman, 
Esq. of Fawley Court, are introducing it into tlieir re- 
spective neighbourhoods. Such examples will be fol- 
lowed, when it is seen how much a greater weight of 
turnips may be grown, and, of course, how much 
more winter stock may be kept. 

Sort . — Four sorts of turnips are grown in Bucks ; a 
very few of what are called there Hungarian turnips, 
but in the Plan of the Reprinted Reports, khol rahi, 
and are the hrassica gongt/lodes, given by Limiceus as 
a variety of the oleracea. Tiiese are grow n at Slone 
by Mr. Woodman, and at Dynton by Mr. Chandler, 
and are preferred by tiiem to the Swedish ; they do not, 

however. 
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however, weigFi so lieavy as Swetles. TFiey are sown 
in A|>ril or May, aitd transplaated in June. Mr. Fnr- 
kler, of Wciiduver, sows iSie tankard turnips, because, 
he saya, they grow the largest : he feeds them ofl' with 
wethers, which he sells a little after Christmas. Thtf 
white, round, Norfolk turnip is very cuiumon ; but the 
most common is the ruta baga, or Swedes. Some far* 
mers mix the Norfolk and Swedes. 

Seed . — This varies from 1 lb. to 21b. per acre. 

f 

Ffj /. — To prevent the depredations of the fly, Mr. 
Forster, of Wendover, sows ten sacks per acre of ashes 
upon the turnips, as soon ns they come np. Tie docs 
this in a morning, when the turnips have a little dew 
upon them, and has always been successful. The ashes 
cost him 2s. per sack. To this preservative may be 
added, Mr. Forster’s method of giving quick vegeta- 
tion to bis turnips, by his process of turning the earth 
' over them, and thus producing fresh evaporation. 
This is the best of preservatives for Iriruips in their in- 
£iiit state, for which purpose the tilth cannot be too 
6oc. 

For two years past, an implement * has been shewn 
at tire Ilolkhani Meeting, invented by Mr. l^uil, of 
Starston, near Harlestoii, iii Norfolk, which bids fait 
to enable the farmer to destroy every fly upon his tur- 
nip fields. At (he first trial of it in June 18U7, the in- 
ventor, Mr, Paul, caught in a very short time, a largo 
quantity of flics alive, upon a field at Burnhuin, near 


' This may be Iiai! by application to TeTr. Vipond, tarpen- 

tfr, Harleatcm, No: folk, i believe the price i: abc'.it three guineas and 
a bait ' * 

Ilolkhain, 
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Holkliam, where the turnips were just making their 
appearance : Mr. Coke also shewed soiue dead, in a 
decanter, for the company present to sec, which had 
been caught some time before. Mr. Paul received from 
Mr. Coke a handsome piece of plate for the invention. 
As the implement has not yet been made public, I do 
not conceive myself at liberty to describe it minutely. 
It covers a breadth of seven feet, is made of thick Rus- 
sia cloth, hangs upon a frame of wood-work with two 
wheels, whose diameters are three feet,^and sweeps the 
flies into a large bag, as it approaches them in its mo- 
tion upon the surface of the ground : it is with ease 
pushed forward by a man. A man and boy may clear 
eight acres per day. Mr. Paul exhibited this imple- 
ment again at the Holkham Meeting in 1808, when he 
had made some improvements upon it ; but at that 
time the flics had not made their appearance at Holk- 
ham. ' This fly-catch promises to be a most valuable 
implement. 

Hoeing . — This is done by no means well : too often 
only once : the consequence is, that charlocks and 
may-weed, so much complained of by farmers in Bucks, 
must abound. The Northumberland method of sowing 
turnips, or that of sowing in rows upon flat-work, 
would assist the farmer much in his operation of hoeing, 
because he might apply the horse-hoe. Hand-hoeing 
is dune at a great expense in some places. 

At Weston Underwood, Mr. Swannell paid this year 
(1808) from 8s. to 10s. per acre, and it was ill done 
after all. 

At Stone, turnip-hoeing varies from 8s. to 15s. per 
acre. 

BUCKS.] p At 
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At Filgrnve, Mr. Swannell paid Gj. per acre for llitf 
first time, and 3i. and Is. for tlie second. 

Consumption - — Very little of the turnip crop is con- 
sumed by neat stock, and none of it by milch cows t 
its general use is for sheep, which arc fed upon the 
Lull! w ith it 1)3’ certain portions. That being the case, 
the farmers in Bucks arc not desirous to raise a large 
weight of turnips per acre. But should the method of 
[)loughing between the rows of turnips be adopted, as 
stated above, nearly double the weight* per acre might 
be produced ; half of (hem be carted off for neat stock 
in the farm-yard, and as many left upon the land for 
the consumption of sheep as are now grown there. 

Mr. T. and Mr. J. Ivitelce, of CJasllcthorpe, give a 
few turnips to bullocks upon pastures between Novem- 
ber and Christmas, but not after that time. 

Mr. Woodman, of Stone^ feeds bullocks in the house 
upon turnips. 

Mr. Eagle, of Aylesbury, gives some turnips to bul- 
locks; and Mr. Chaplin, of the same place, a 'few to 
cows. 

Mr. Lovell, of Lee, never suffers carls to be driven 
upon his turnip laud. lie has borders three yards wide 
round his fields, upon which the carts are driven, and 
children with wheel-barrows carry the turnips to them. 
Surely, in such cases, asses with panniers upon them 
would answer a good purpose. 


* It is very desirable to know the weight of turnips ; for wh^h pur-, 
pose, weigh 1 1 yards square in different parts of a field, and take the 
average, which, multiplied by 40, will give the weight per acre. In 
■Northumberland, turnip crops have weighed between 40 and 50 tons 
per acre in November. 

Modes 
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- Modes of Preservation. — The only mode commu- 
nicated to me of preserving turnips, was at Marlow, by 
Mr. Heather, and at Eytliorpc, by Mr. Currie, who 
say, that turnips arc preserved by carting them off the 
land, and laying them up in houses. 

There are two ways of preserving turnips strongly to 
be recommended : the one is by the double-breasted 
plough, mentioned more than once in this Chapter ; 
and the other is by drawing the turnips, and packing 
them in furrows farmed by double-breasted ploughs, 
either upon the turnip land, or upon the stubbles to be 
fallowed the succeeding year for turnips, or as conve- 
nient to the farmer. These furrows sliould be cleaned 
by the spade ; and wlien tlie turnips are packed in 
them, they should be covered with mould. I have 
practised Iroth these ways with success, and have found 
a reserve of turnips for ewes and lambs, at a time when 
other farmers have finished C.eir crops. When I cart 
off the turnips from the turnip land, to be preserved 
in a field convenient for my ewes and lambs, I order 
the cart to be driven along the furrows of the turnip 
land, as waggons are in Bucks, when they are carrying 
off the clover-hay, &c. and the turnips to be picked ; 
i. e. the best to be carried off, and the remaining tur- 
nips left to be fed by sheep. Curiosity has induced 
me to weigli pieces taken from the middle of turnips 
protected, as in the first instance, upon the turnip 
land by the double-breasted plougli ; and preserved, 
as in the second, by being packed in furrows. I find 
little or no difference exists between the protected and 
preserved ; but between cither of these and unprotected 
turnips, that is, turnips growing in their natural state 
upon the surface of the ground, without being enve- 
loped in earth, there is a great difference. The Rev. 

p2 T. C. 
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T. C. Munnings, whos« coihinunications upon this 
subject to the Society of Arts, &c. were published in 
their Transactions, informs me, that he has found the 
average proportion of the weights of unprotected and 
protected turnips to be as seven to nine ; whence two- 
ninths of the weight of a crop are saved by protection. 

In November 1S02, 1 preserved man}’ turnips, and 
only protected others. In February 1803, I look cubes 
of two inches from the middle of them, and weighed 
them ; the weights were as under ; 

Cm. D. s. G. 

The weight of a cubic two inches from the ^3500 

niiddle of a preserred turnip was 5 

That of a protected turnip, 3 7 0 5 

I then took a cube of two inches from the 
middle of a turnip sown broad-cast, 
neither preserved nor protected, and 

found its weight to be 

These turnips all grew in the same field, and were 
cultivated in the same manner. 

D. s. c. 

The advantage by preserving'was in weight, 0 1 19 

And by protecting, 12 4 

Upon a second trial, I found the excess of 
the weight of a cubic two inches of a pre- 
served turnip, above that of a turnip not 
preserved, was 

At another time, frun a ditferent field, I took as 
above, and found. 

Cm. D. S. C. 

The weight of a culie of preserved turnip, 3 3 1 13 


And that unpscserved, 3 0 0 18 

Jn this case, the excess was 0.3 0 15 

_ 
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By these trials it appears, that liftle more than one 
ton and a half per acre is saved in weight by preserving 
or protecting turnips ; but it is to be observed, that in 
this case, no account is taken of turnips entirely de- 
stroyed. The above is only a comparative statement 
of the weights of turnips ‘preserved or protected, of 
which none are ever destroyed by winter ; and of tur- 
nips not destroyed by winter, although neither pre- 
served nor protected. Uaking into consideration the 
number of turnips rotten, at or l^fore the middle of 
March, and the balance in favour of preserving turnips 
is great, and to Uiosc who want them as spring food, 
inestimable. One more remark must be made, which 
is, that turnips enveloped in earth are preserved as well 
as any art can effect it, and, by the following fact, 
better. Upon the farm at Gorgate, in Dereham, be- 
longing to the Rev. T. C. Mannings, we weighed, on 
the 9th of February, 1808, a bushel skep of preserved 
turnips : their weight was 75 lb. Immediately after, 
we weighed the same quantity of turnips sown late in 
August after vetches : these turnips were buried and 
enveloped in earth, and their weight was 82 lb. 


SECT. XIV. AND XV. — COLESEED AND CABBAGES. 

Coleseed, or rape, is not grown in this county, not- 
withstanding the many places where much advantage 
might be made of it. Sec the Appendix No. IX.»where 
Mr. Parkinson has given a calculation of what he 
thinks may be gained by it. 

At Stoke-Guldington, coleseed is grown, and fed off 
with sheep in the spring. 

p 3 Cabbages 
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Cabbages are grown by very few. Mr. Kilelee,’ at 
Castlethorpe, plants them after vetches ; so does Mr.‘ 
Chandler, at Dynton. Upon the heavy lands in Bucks 
they would succeed well upon the fallows, enable the 
farmers to keep more winter stock, improve the ferti- 
lity of the soil, and be the means of cleaning the fal- 
lows. Mr. iSwanncll, of Weston Underwood, grows 
the drum-head cabbage, and plants them in rows 
2^ feet distant from each other. The use of the horse- 
hoc between these rows leaves the land in a fine stale 
for the succeeding crop. ^ 


SECT. XVI. — RUTA BAGA, OR SWEDES. 

( 

Having already mentioned this plant under the ar- 
ticle Turnips, and given the tillage, we shall have the 
less need to be difiTuse under this head. Farmers in 
Bucks arc not desirous of a large bulk of turnips, be- 
cause they seldom give them to any other stock but 
sheep, and they want them in the spring. Swedes, 
therefore, answer their purpose well. Indeed, few 
plants exceed this in value for feeding any stock. 

Mr. Westcar, of Kreslow, feeds his horses upon 
Swedish turnips, and thinks much advantage arises 
from it. He sows them in June. 

Mr. Swannell, of Filgrave, sows Swedes so as to 
finish about the 25th or 26th of June. He cuts a few 
for bullocks, if his hay docs not last out the season. 
Pigs fatten quickly upon Swedes, and pay well. Mr. 
Swannell gives 7s. per acre for hoeing Swedes. 

Mr. Forster, at Wendover, grows Swedes. He says 

they 
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th«y were so seviceable last spring (1808), ilial they 
must gain grouml. He pre fers the yellow sort. 

At Checquers, Mr. Allen sows SweJes at the latter 
end of May and beginning of June. 

The Earl of Bridgewater, at Ashridge, and H. H. 
Hoarc, Esq. at Wavendoft, grow' S.vedes upon the 
Northumberland plan. At Ashridge the first sow ing was 
in the middle of May, but the crop was entirely de- 
stroyed by the tly. 'I'he second sowing took place in 
the last week of May and beginning of June, and has 
proved a very good crop. 

Mr. Ayton’s bailiff objects to this plant, except in a 
small proportion of (he whole turnip crop. Being ob- 
liged to sow them early, viz. by the latter end of May, 
be says the land is not sufficiently cleaned and tem- 
pered for a fallow. 

Total Quanlitij of Turnips, Cabbages, Sfc . — In 
conformity with the plan hitherto adopted, of summing 
up the total produce of each article of consumption, 
we give the quantity of turnips. By consulting the 
Chapter of the Rotation of Crops, and deducting 
(iOjOOO acres in open-fields, upon which no^turnips are 
grown, we find that of 111141* acres arable, 36 in 312 
are sown With turnips. Whence omitting fractions, 
we have about 1 1497 acres of turnips and cabbages : 
these properly cultivated ought to weigh in November 
at least 25 tons per acre, and upon an average of sea- 
sons, in the February following, about 20 tons. The 
Northumberland plan would produce more weight in 
November, and the method of sowing in rows upon 


• We compute here the number of acres upon the arable farms and 
farms of a mixed nature, omitting the arable partf of the dairy farms. 

F 4 fiat 
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flat work, and then protecting or preserving them, 
would produce not so much weight as the Northum- 
berland in November, but whatever that weight was in 
November, if would remain the same in Februarjt and 
late in the spring, notwithstanding any severity of 
season. The same cannot be said of the Northumber- 
land plan, because the turnips are more exposed, being 
sown upon raised lands or two-furrow work. 


SECT. XVII. XVIII. XIX.— -TURNIP CABBAGE, KHOL 
BAB I, BOORCOLE, &c. 

Of these plants only khol rabi* is grown, and that 
in very small quantities, by Mr. Woodman, of Stone, 
and Mr. Chandler, of Dynton. The seed is sown. in 
April or May, and the plants are drawn and trans- 
planted in June, in rows at 20 inches from each other: 
these beds or ridges may be easily formed by a double- 
breasted plough, and the manure either spread over the 
fleld or laid in according to the Northumberland plan. 
Swedes may be cultivated in the same manner with 
success. 

Mr. Chandler prefers the khol rabi. 

Mr. Woodman feeds his bullocks with these tur- 
nips. 1 carried one of them, and in the presence of 
Mr, Smith, of Aylesbury, weighed it against a Swedd 
of the same circumference, but the weight of the Swede 
was much greater. Those who cultivate these plants 
should weigh them one sort against another in Novem- 


' * See Sect. IS, of this Chap. Article Str/, 
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bcr, and a^nin in the spring. Mr. Woodman has 
favoured me with a letter upon tliis subject, which, as 
it is interesting, and does him credit, 1 sliall take the 
liberty to lay before the Board. “ Many farmers will 
object to the khol rabi as a. plant of expensive culture; 
the ground must not only be highly manured, but the 
plants transplanted, and when done, perhaps it may 
be said, so many plants cannot be grown per acre as 
of the Swede or common Norfolk turnip. This I talic 
fully into the account, and yet from the knowledge de- 
rived from my own experiments, and from what I have 
seen of Mr. Chandler’s, whose crop was infinitely 
better than by own, i remain sanguine in their favour, 
conceiving that tliey may be grown to advantage for 
oxen: 1 can state with confidence, that oxen are ex- 
tremely fond of them, insomuch, that two of the eight 
which you saw feeding upon the khol rabi, when put to 
Swedes, rcfusccl them. The peculiar circumstance of 
their growing entirely above the surface of the ground, 
renders them particularly eligible for pulling them, 
and carry ing them off the land. On light soils they 
may be pulled up, and on heavy soils cut oS* by a 
sharp spade or other instrument. Mr. Chandler grows 
them upon heavy land, and to avoid the trouble of 
washing or cleaning them, his servant chops them off 
by a sharp banhing hoe. This must be a good method, 
as the withered part of the top may first be chopped off 
and remain with the root as manure for the ground. 
The first point in the process of cultivating this plant, 
is to manure a seed bed near to the land upon which 
they are to be planted, on which the seed should be 
sown sometimes in March. At the latter end of May 
your crop may be transplanted on ridges or a plain 
surface, in rows at the distance of 3} feet : 1 have no 

doubt 
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doubt but tliat tlie kliol rabi, properly managed, will 
prove a considerable acquisition to the farmer.” I per- 
fectly agree with Mr. Woodman in this account. 


SECT. XX. CARROTS. 

No carrots are grown in Bucks : they might, how- 
ever, claim attention on the sandy soils of the Brick- 
hills, as well as some of the loams in the north of the 
county. 

Last year I weighed the produce of a large field of 
carrots without their tops, belonging to Mr. Burrows, 
of Witchingham, in Norfolk. We fixed upon two 
sjwts, which appeared to be the average of the best 
and the worst, and the weight of eleven yards square 
was in the one instance 1054 lbs,, and id the other 
714 lbs. ; the average of wbich is 17681b.: mul- 
tiply this by 40, and the produce was S5360 lbs. 
per acre, 2 . c. IStons 15 cwf. 5 stone 10 lb. By mea- 
sure, this crop of carrots amounted to 760* bushels. 

Carrots should be hoed early and cautiously. This 
is expensive, but if land be rich and proper for them, 
the crop will answer the expense. Mr. Turney, of 
Brickhill, is trying them now upon a piece of land 
which he has trench -ploughed. 


• Mr. Burrows has ^ewn this year (18C8j more in weight and 
sure per acre, and uses 'them to much advantage in feeding horses, 
Horses thus fed require no corn. 
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SECT. XXI. XXir. XXIII. — PARSNIPS, BEETS, PO- 
TATOES. • 

P.4iis\ips . — The Rev. Dr. De Sails, of Wing, has 
cuUiva(c;l parsnips so successfully, as to have bien ho- 
noured with a medal by the Society of Arts on that ac- 
count, in whose Transactions the particulars of his ex- 
periments have been published. At present no parsnips 
are grown. 

Beets . — Beets are no where cultivated in Bucks^ 
That species of Ijeet known commonly by the names 
of the root of scarcity/ and mangel-wurzel, grown 
at Burnham, in Norfolk, with success, by Sir Mor- 
daunt Martin, and in Hertfordshire by the Mar- 
chioness of Salisbury, is well worthy of trial upon the 
sandy soils of the Brickhills. Sir Mordaunt Martin 
recommends mangel-wurzel, “ particularly upoji dry- 
soils, on account of its succulent nature, being pe- 
culiarly adapted to counteract the effects of Midsummer 
droughts : in such a season. Sir Mordaunt says, every 
plant which requires moisture in the soil droops. But 
that mangel-wurzel would be good at Midsummer, he 
doubts not, because when it has been transplanted for 
seed, it retains so much moisture* after the seed is 
reaped (which is usually in the last week of harvest), 
that Sir Mordaunt Martin has known his cattle eat' it 


* I have seen the same retention of succulency and firmness in tlie 
ruta baga, particularly in July of the year 1807, when Mr. Burrows, of 
Witchingham, showed sevcr.al to the Norfolk Agricultural Society, upon 
jvbidi lie w-as fattening hogs, after the seed was reaped. 

proraiscu- 
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proiniscaously with fresh roots late in October. Sir 
Mordaunt proposes to lay some into open furrows, 
when lie tales them from the stack* in the spring, and 
to turn a furrow to them on each side, so as to let the 
loose mould fall over them, but to leave a space imme- 
diately above the plants ojjen, sufficient to receive long 
dung to be spread in it for the purpose of preventing 
bares from biting the heads of the plants, and of com- 
pensating for what the plants may have exhausted of 
tbcsoil. These rows should be so far asunder, tliat a 
cart may pass between them, which spaces may be 
kept clean by ])loughing, scarifying, or hoeing, and 
of course the land would be ready for turnips, wheat, 
or tares. The roots may be turned out with a double- 
breasted plough, or a three-pronged fork.” This root 
may be grown to an incredible sire. 

Potatoes — Form but a small part of the produce of 
Bucks : except in gardens, and by the poor on the side 
of roads, they are but little cultivated. 

At Emberton, near 0.1 ney, I saw a crop of potatoes 
planted in rows 20 in. apart, but without any care: 
the sort was the ox-noble, without manure, and the land 
extremely foul. 

J. Ayton, Esq. of Missenden, grows an acre or two. 

Mr. Aymes, of Loudham, near Cheynics, grew some 
this year in a better manner than is usually practised. 
The crop appeared promising and clean. 

Mr. Davis, of Cheynies, grew potatoes last year, 
about 400 bushels upon four acres. These be gave to _ 


* The expense of stacking might be saved, and the plants drawn and 
carried from the ground on which they grow, immediately to the place 
of preservation, whkh should be a fallow for turnips or wheat. 

twelve 
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twelve milch cows for two or three months in the win- 
ter. He neither steamed, boiled, cliopped, nor washed 
them, but strewed them upon the pastures in the same 
manner as turnips in some counties ; hogs also fed with 
U»e cows. Mr. Davis says, his cows never were in 
b(dter health, nor ever gave more milk , at that time of 
the year. 

- Mr. Lovell, .of Lee, grows fifteen or sixteen acres 
of potatoes, and produces from 300 to 500 bushels. 

Four hundred and twenty bushels per acre, weighing 
14 J tons, is a good crop of potatoes, and when culti- 
vated according to the Northumberland plan for tur- 
nips, and carefully hoed, first by band, then by the 
borse-boc, and then moulded up by tlic double- 
breasted plough, they jwy well if they can be sold for 
If. a bushel. 

Mr. .Sheppard, of Thornton, has this year made an 
experiment to ascertain the propriety of pulling off the 
blossom of the potatoe. The public will be obliged 
by his communicatfon* of the result. 


SECT. CLOVER, 

Is of two sorts for cultivation upon arable land, the 
purple (trifolium pratensc) and the Dutch (trifoUura 
repens) ; a third sort abounds upon pastures, culled 


* T. Sheppard, Tsq. of Thornton, has very obligingly communicated 
the result in these words ! “ My friend Mr. Smith’s report of potatoes 
UasfoIlosTs: half a bushel more and. of better quality on renoilrm poles 
of ground where the blossoms were cut off, than on eightan poles of 
ground on whicli the blossoms remained on die potatoes.” 

perennial 
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‘perennial clover, cow-^rass, and inarl-grase. Tins 
might be cultivated witli success upon the clayey pas- 
tures of Bucks. The purple clover is generally sown 
without any mixture of other seeds upon the barley 
crop, and in some instances upon wheat crops after a 
complete fallow. 

Manuring . — ^This is universally practised. In Fe- 
bruary or March farmers lay about ten sacks, i. e. 
forty bushels, of ashes per acre, which cost at the wharfs 
Gd. or Id. per bushel. 

Mr. Woodman, of Stone, uses forty bushels of ashe^ 
per acre. 

The Rev. Mr. Rush, not more than twenty bushels. . 

Mr. Forster, at Wendover, lays forty bushels per 
acre, and buys it at 6rf. per bushel. Mr. Forster some- 
times ashes clover after it has lx?en once mowed, and 
the effect upon the second crop is very great, and pays 
well. 

Mr. Pope, of Chesham, dresses clover in spring with 
forty-eight bushels of ashes per acre, which he buys 
at Cheynies aild. per bushel. 

Mr. Chaplin, of Aylesbury, sows forty-eight bushels 
of ashes upon clover, which he buys at 8d. or 9d. per 
bushel. 

J. Ayton, Esq. at Missenden, dresses his clover with 
forty bushels of ashes per acre. 

Mr. Grace, of Princes Risborough, lays 50 bushels 
of ashes per acre upon clover. 

From these instances we see the quantity of manure 
is variable, but the practice is invariable, where ashes 
are to be procured from London, and where they are 
Qot, some other kind of manure is substituted. 


Seed, 
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"Sred . — The quantify of seed varies much. Some 
farmers tliink it false economy to be too sparing in this 
respect, and surely they judge right. 

Mr. Woodman, of Stone, sows 9 lb. of red clover* . 
per acre. 

Mr. Davis, of Clieynies, from 101b. to 12,1b. per 
acre. 

Mr. Taylor, of Marlow, 10 Ib. per acre. 

Mr. Williams, of Horton,. 12 1b. per acre: Mr. 
Moberley, of Halton, and Mr. Rose, of Upper Wiu- 
chendon, the same. 

Mr. Chaplin, of Aylesbury', 141b. per acre; Mr. 
Graves, of Westbury, and Mr. Turney, of Brickhill, 
181b. ; Mr. Heath, of Wycombe, 201b. ; Mr. Mor- 
ris, of llillesdei), 181b. 

Time . — This is usually as soon as the barley is sown 

Mr. Mackie, steward to O. Williams, Esq. of Hor- 
ton, sows clover broad-cast immediately before he 
drills the barley; and when the barley is come up, he 
drills clover ; but not more than 12 lb. per acre are 
sown by the two processes, and rather more broad-cast 
than by the drill. 

Mr. Turney, of Brickhill, sqws clover just as the 
barley is springing up; his neighbours, immediately 
after .sowing barley. 

Mr. Smith, steward to Mr. Sheppard, of Thoruton, 
^ows clover and barley togellier. 

Use.— The practice of soiling horses is so prevalent, 
that some farmers sow no vetches, but cut green clover 
for them ; others make hay of the whole of tlie first 


* £eJ clover and purpU clover the saioe.- i ; 1 ' * 

crop 
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crop of clover, and feed the second crop by sheep : a 
few cat both the first and second crop for hay. 

Most farmers agree, that the best crops of wheat are 
got after the two crops of clover have been mown, and 
niadc into hay ; but some arc of opinion, that (he 
second crop thus used is apt to produce slugs, and in* 
sects injurious to wheat. 

When clover is made into hay, no other care is taken 
of it but to make it dry. It is ncitlier put into small 
heaps, called cocks, nor into large ones; but after 
having been scattered about to dry, is raked into long 
heaps, called ztindroiss in some counties, and thus 
- loaded upon waggons, and carried to the stack. 

While, or Dutch Clover — Is cultivated t\i^o ways r 
first, it is sown with purple clover, where the land is 
to continue laid two ycarg, or more ; and in the second, 
when a farmer desires to change the seed, because he 
suspects a failure of purple clover, on account of the 
land being tired of it. 

Mr. Smith, of Aylesbury, sometimes sows Dutch clo- 
ver instead of purple ; for he say s, after four rounds, 
the purple clover fails. 

At Beaconsfield, Mr. dagger says the usual prac- 
tice is, to sow half the land intended for clover with 
purple, and the other half with Dutch clover, and 
thus to change the seed as the course comes round. Of 
purple clover they sow 101b. per acre, and of Dutch, 
61b. or 71b. 

AtSloke*Goldington,. Mr. Hayward says, the crops 
of purple clover do not fail, if they do not return in a 
shorter time than five years. 

Mr. Taylor, of Marlow, sows of purple clover 10 Ib. 
per acre ; but when, in bis rotation, clover is to be 

sown 
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sown again, he substitutes 61b. of Dutch clover and 
61b. of trefoil (medicago lupulina) instead of it, to 
which he adds one bushel of ray-grass to six or seven 
acres. 

Mr. Heath, of Wycombe, sows, in the first in- 
stance, 20 lb. of purple clover ; and when, in bis rota- 
tion, clover occurs again, he sows 121b. of purple 
clover, 81b. of Dutch, and 51b, of rib-grass* (plan- 
tago lanceolata)^ to which he adds one bushel of ray- 
grass |)er acre. 

Clover-leys are usually broken up for wheat at one 
year old ; more correctly, at 18 months old ; but in 
case there appears a failure of the clover sown in any 
year, then the clover-ley continues for two years. One 
or two instances may be mentioned, where the second 
crop of clover is ploughed in for wheat. 

The produce of clover-hay is from one to two tons 
jjer acre. 


* This plant is but littl^ cultivated. Upon land which is to remain in 
grass for more than a year, it is a very useful plant for sheep. When I 
was.upon a visit to the Rev. Dixon Hoste, of Codwick, in Norfolk, in a 
morning’s walk I remarked a large pasture full of this plant, and with 
very little else, for a large flock of sheep which were there grazing, be- 
longing to a farm adjoining to Mr. Hoste's. This was a two-years’ lay, 
and I thought it an instance of eicellent husbandry in the farmer, and 
therefore called upon him, to inquire how much rib-grass he had sown 
per acre, and where he had bought it ; when, to my utter astonishment, 
he was perfectly ignorant of having such grass growing, and said, that 
if he had known it had been in the clover-seed, he would not have 
bought it. 1 immediately requested him to go with me, and tee the ad- 
vantage he gained by it. We discovered that it was the most prevalent 
grass in the field ; and that but for it, there would have been very scanty 
food for the sheep. 
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SECr. XXV, TREFOIL, 

Is sown with Dutch clover — rarely alohe. 

Mr. Forster, of Wendover, holds it in high estima- 
tion as an antidote to red-weed, because he says it keeps 
a flag, when turned over by the plough, closer and 
firmer, and, of course, less capable of giving the red- 
weed an opportunity of vegetating. Mr. Forster grows 
it alone, that is, without clover ; and says, he can 
grow with advantage a succession of trefoil and wheat 
upon his chalky hills. 

Mr. Hanmer, at Stock Grove, never grows pnrple 
clover. He sows 61b. of Dutch clover, 41b. of trefoil, 
and one bushel and a half of ray-grass per acre, and 
produces one ton and a half of hay per acre. 

Mr. Allen, of Cbecquers, harrows in barley, and 
then rolls it ; he then sows 10 lb. of clover, to which 
be adds 3 or 4 lb. of trefoil, and then harrows again. 

Mr. Taylor, of Marlow, sows, as has been men- 
tioned before, 6 lb. of trefoil with clover. 

Mr. Heath, of Wycombe, sows 6 lb. or 8 lb. of tre- 
foil with sainfoin. 


SECT. XXVI. ^RAY-GRASS. 

Of late,' it has been the fashion to abuse this grass, 
as running to <tiatural grasses, and as fouling the land; 
as if it were possible that, being (as 1 beard a gentle- 
man once assert it might be) a plant degenerated from 
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r7«*> i* might receive a still further rBetamorphosis» 
and become a curse to agriculture instead of a blessing. 
The truth is, that too little eare is taken in preventing 
the seed from, being mixed with twitch>grass, and na- 
tural grasses not intended to be sown, and that from 
thence arises an antipathy to it ; and no ray-grass but 
Pacey’s is accepteble to a &rmer in Bucks, and of this 
but little is sown. 

Mr. Hayward, of Stoke-Goldington, informs me, it 
is sown there with clover. At Filgrave, also, it is 
sown ; but not upon strong heavy land. 

Very little is sown in the neighbourhood of Ey- 
thorpe. 

Lord Carrington sows Pacey’s ray-grass. 

Mr. Turney, of Brickhill, sows one peck per acre 
with clover ; Mr. Taylor, of Marlow, and Mr. Heath, 
®f Wycombe, also sow it in small quantities. 


* SECT. XXVII.— SAINFOIN-, 

is grown upon the Chiltern Hills, but is not well 
spoken of. The general remark is, that it will not 
stand long ; it dies away. Those who have experi- 
enced the truth of this remark should consider, whether 
it has not been caused by a non-observance of two rules 
necessary for the growth of sainfoin ; first, that it 
should always be sown upon land which has a chalky 
subsoil ; and the second, that caution should be used 
in feeding it with sheep, not to suffer them to feed it 


• It is as often written ryt u ray grass. 

® 2 too 
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too dose, SO as to injure the heart or crown of the plant. 

No good farmers in Norfolk put old sheep upon sain- 
foin. The aftermath of sainfoin may be fed by tegs 
and iambs, to the first week in November. 

Mr. Heath, of Wycombe, sows a sack per acre, and 
reaps two tons and a half of hay. ^ 

Mr. Pope, of Chesliam, grows sainfoin, but says it 
will not continue with him longer than eight years : 

Mr. Taylor, of Marlow, makes the same complaint. 

Mr. Allen, of Chccquers, says sainfoin is in general 
disliked, as it will stand only five or six years, and 
then leaves the land much exhausted. 

At Risborough, Mr. Grace says, the crops of sain- 
foin increase in produce yearly till the fifth year ; in 
the sixth they decline, in the seventh they are worse, \ 
and in the next go off almost entiri ly t he says, also, 
that the thickest 'plants go off soonest. If the sainfoin- 
ley is pared and burnt, a good crop of wheat follows. 

Mr. Forster, ofWcndover, }ias grown sainfoin, and 
sown six bushels per acre ; but he says it exhausts the 
land, and shews a striking instance of it, , He says it 
will grow for five years well, and then goes off. The 
instance Mr. Forster shews, is upon the side of one of 
the hills at Wendover, where, ten years ago, he sowed 
sainfoin ; part of which he broke up four years ago, 
and the other part only two years ago. The whole is - 
this year (1808) sown with barley; and the barley is 
manifestly best, where the sainfoin was broken up four 
years ago. 

Mr. Graves, of Westbury, prevents this evil,* by 
paring and .burning the sainfoin-ley when it is to be 
broken up. 

Mr. Davis, of Cheynies, made the same complaint 

of 
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of sainfoin, as to its exhausting land, to His Grace the 
Duke of Bedford, Mr. Coke, and myself ; and was 
advised by Mr. Coke, whenever he broke up a sain- 
foin-ley, to pare and burn it< 


SECT. xxvm. — ^LUCEBW. 

/ 

But two crops of this most valuable plant were 
shewn me, in my Survey of this County : one at Faw« 
ley Court, belonging to S. Freeman, Esq. whose efforts 
towards improving the system of agriculture and the 
management of stock in his neighbourhood, deserve 
high commendation ; and the other at Stone, upon the 
vicarial farm of the Rev. Mr. Rush. When such gen- 
tlemen will either introduce into their neighbourhoods, 
valuable plants congenial to tbcir soil, or shew an 
easier and better method of cultivating those already 
introduced, they may be esteemed as patriots highly 
deserving the applause of their country. No plant is 
more valu^le than lucern, nor is any more difficult to 
be raised ; and j'et, when properly cultivated, may be 
easily nurtured. From the communications sent to me 
upon the cultivation of lucern, by excellent practical 
farmers, the following rules are deduced : 

The soil for lucern should be a rich loam, and annu- 
ally supplied with manure. 

Of seerf, not less than SO lb. per acre should be sown 
broad-cast, without a crop, with buck-wheat, or with 
U^heat. 

If with buck-wheat, it should be mown, so as not 
to stand for seerl. 

As to situation^ the land should be well protected 
Q 3 from 
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from the north ; and jet not be so warm, as to oanse 
the lucera to grow too luxuriant verj early in the 
spring. 

The harrows should be used as much as possible 
after every cutting, to destroy all weeds. 

In the winter, large cattle should be fed with tur- 
nips or other food upon the lucern, until, by their 
treading, scarce a plant of luc^n caa be seen. 


SECT. XXIX. CHICORY, ‘ 

Is not grown in Bucks : the land is too rich Icr it. 
Perhaps between Soulbory and Wavendon some spots 
might be found, to which it would be an ornament. 

> '■ I ■ 



SECT. XXX.— BURNET. 

# 

Mn. Ward, of Hyde Lodge, near Chesham, grows 
burnet, without any mixture of grass or clover. Thus 
grown, it serves as a medicine for sheep. 


SECT. XXXI. HOPS, HEMP, FLAX. 

These might be grown successfully upon some lands 
near the Ouse and the Thames, but should be recom- 
mended very cautiously. 


SECT. 
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SSCT. XXXII.-^LiauORICB, CHAMOMILE, TEASEL'. 
' * ■ • * 

None of these plants are grown in Bucks. The 
growth of teasel is superseded in counties where it used 
to be cultivated, by new inventions in the art of fulling 
and milling cloth. 


SECT. XXXIII. — ‘RHUBARB, 

Is grown by the Rev. Dr. De Sails, for his own use. 


sect., XXXIV. — wo AD. 

The method of cultivating this plant, and the ad- 
vantages to be derived from it, have been so well and 
so fully explained by A. Young, Esq. in his Survey 
of Lincolnshire, that it will not be necessary to attempt 
it here. 

At Newport Pagnel, Mr. Ward has lett 25 acres of 
pasture to Mr. Neale, of Watford, in Northampton- 
shire, to grow woad for four years successively upon 
sward, after being, in the first instance, pared and 
burnt. Mr. Neale brings his own servants with him; 
and upon a spot of ground near to the land which be 
hires, he erects a mill-house and mill for bruising the 
woad, as soon as it is cut and carried from the ground 
where it grows ; and near this house are huts, built of 
turf and wood, for the families which he brings with 
, Q 4: him. 
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bim. Here (bey remain as a colony for four years, 
♦ during which time they look out for another portion 
of sward land, to be cultivated in the s^me manner^ 
Much of the woad prepared by Mr. Neale is sent to 
Norwich. 



uKAir. 
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CHAP. viir. 

GRASS LAND. 


SECT. I. MEADOWS. 

THOSE meadows in Backs which lie along the 
Ouse and the Thame, both that part of it which runs 
. through the middle of the county, and that which 
bounds it from Herts, are very liable to floods, which 
enrich them much ; indeed, farmers think the over- 
flowing of these rivers of service sufficient to supersede 
manure, even though the meadows are mown year after 
year. Where meadows are not liable to such floods, 
the general practice is to lay manure upon them, from 
eight to ten loads per acre of farm-yard dung, and ge- 
nerally immediately after they have been mown ; but 
some defer it till Christmas, for the sake of feeding 
them first. Such as have been manured, are bushed 
and rolled in the spring. It would be well if this bush- 
ing and rolling were practised also upon those meadows 
which are subject to the inundations of the Ouse and 
the Thame ; for by such processes, the blades of grass 
would be relieved of the viscous filth upon them, and 
the soil at their roots benefited. In general, the mea- 
dows are fed until the first day of May : they are then 
rolled, and shut up for mowing. 


SECT. 
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SECT. Jt. ANP III. — PASTUEES. 

Pastcres in Bucks form S prominent feature in its 
agriculture : they are numerous, extensive, and though 
not in general so rich as in some counties, yet very 
valuable. In the sooth part of Bucks, and upon the 
Chiltern Hills, the pasture land is very small in com- 
parison with the arable, but in the rest of the county 
pastures form large dairy farms, and almost half the 
farms of a mixed nature, except in the instances of land 
under open-field culture, where about one-third is 
sward, as is the case at Stewkley, Bletcbley, &c. 

Stale of Pastures . — Of pasfore and meadow land 
(for it is difficult to speak of them separately), some 
farmers make a point of mowing and feeding alter- 
nately, that is, of mowing those parts one year which 
were fed in llie preceding, where meadows will allow 
it : others keep a certain part for feeding, and always 
mow the rest. The latter method, without great care, is 
attended with very bad consequences ; for from neglect 
as to bushii\g, harrowing, and rolling, or treading 
properly by sheep, ants form hills in size scarcely to be 
credited, but by those who have seen them. Thcsehills, 
culled provincially banJes^ are upon an average in some 
old neglected pastures a yard in length, two feet in 
breadth, and more than a foot in height, and not only 
have a most disgraceful appearance, but are really very 
injurious, as they cause a serious loss to the farmer, for 
where they exist, they are found not scattered here and 
there, bnt nearly as thick ns the pasture can hold them 
from the tops of the ridges to the furrows : for in old 

pastures, 
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pastarcs, most commonly land lies as upon arable land) 
in ridges nine or ten yards wide, having the crowns 
raised nearly two feet above the level of the furrows 
between them. Perhajw it would not be rating the loss 
of the farmer too ..much in such cases to say, he loses 
two-thirds of the prodnoe by sach banks. Besides the 
evil now stated, another very serious one attends the 
neglect of pasture lands ; for the consequence is, that 
the furrows of these ridges being the only means of 
carrying off the water, and being never mowny are 
. many of them filled with rushes, and present a 'most 
disgustful appearance to every one who knows the 
value of a rich grass above a pernicious weed ; and yet 
more than one farmer informed me, tliat such rushes 
were valuable, and they should be very loth to ex- 
change them for what others might esteem more pro- 
ductive plants, since such rushes served them instead 
of straw for their yards. 

Many farmers cannot be prevailed upon, 
even though they are offered by their landlords from 
bs. to 10*. per acre, as General Paulet’s were, to re- 
move such ant-hills. There are, however, two ways 
practised by some farmers in doing this, which is 
called banking ; the one is by cutting the banks en- 
tirely off clean from the surface, and carrying them 
away to form a heap on one side of the field, and there 
mix with them lime and mould ; and the other by what 
is termed by some geldings by some skinning, and by 
others gutting them, that is, by cutting open the 
sward upon them lengthways and across, and by tak- 
ing out the mould and the ants, and spreading (hem 
about tlie surface of the pasture, and then laying down 
the siyard again : the latter is the quickest way of pro- 
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ducing a crop of hay for mowing or grass for feeding*^ 
but not the most eiTectiial of destroying the ants. 

Of the first method of bankings by cutting them off 
and carrying them away, there were several instancea 
pointed out to me. At llillesden, upon a farm belong* 
iug to T. W. Coke, Rsq. some pastures were thus 
ianhed t wo years ago, and at present no sward is pro- 
duced in their room, nor has any care been - taken 
about it. 

Upon another farm belonging to the same gentleman, 
bis tenant, Mr. Morris, banked last year twenty acres, 
as has been mentioned in Chap. VII. Sect. 10, the turf 
of which banks he burnt, and spread the ashes in the 
winter upon the crowns of tlie ridges from which they 
had been cut. In the spring, without ploughing, he 
dibbled vetches, and sowed oats, purple and Dutch 
clover, trefoil aud ray-grass, and the produce of hay 
was about a ton per acre ; and there is an ap()earance 
of a good herl)age springing up. Mr. Morris approves 
this method of banking better than skinning. It is 
most probable Mr. Morris would have had better suc- 
cess if be had followed Mr. Salter’s method more 
closely, by omitting the oats and purple clover, and 
by setting on the ashes after the vetches were dibbled, 
and I may add, by- harrowing more. The expense at- 
tending this banking was two guineas per acre. Skin-> 
ning them would have co>t two guineas and a half per 
acre. 

Mr. Barge, another tenant of Mr. Cuke, banked a 
lew acres two or three years ago in the same manner, 
and upon the crowns of the ridges sowed oats, and 
leaped a good crop. The next year be sowed upon 
the same land, without ploughing or scarifying, spring 
wheat aud Dutch clover : the produce was very good, 

aud 
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anti the sward is now restored. This last instance of 
banking had nearly been aficnded witli very serious 
consequences, for the l uid upon which these crops of 
oats. and wheat grew, was tithe free; but as the crops 
were crojis of corn severed from the soil, the parson 
contended the modus was broken, and he had a right 
to tithe in kind. Upon this question the opinions of per* 
sons of high authority were taken, and it seemed to be 
a very doubtful case ; the occupier contending, that as 
the soil had not been broken by the plough , or other- 
wise, the modus still remained good ; and the parson, 
that as the crops had been severed, he bad a right to 
his tenth. The best opinions seemed to be, that al- 
though the parson might have a right to his tenth of 
that single crop, yet as the modus was not broken, it 
would scarce answer his purpose to be at the expense^ 
of bringing the matter to issue, and therefore it was 
dropped. 

Mr. Barge has this year bunked ten acres of pasture, 
and followed it up by Mr. Salter’s method of improv- 
ing meadows in Norfolk. 

- Mr. King, of Whaddon, banks his pastures befort 
Christmas, by cutting off the banks and carrying them 
away. Soon after Christmas he sows grass seeds. 

Mr. Dover, of Thornton, carries the banks into the 
hoghole* in his farm-yard, and impregnates them with 
the drain of the yard. 

^Yhen banking is performed by paring, too much 
pains cannot be taken by harrowing, which ought to 
be performed as often as possible, and if the method of 
walking and trotting the horses alternately, as qsed ia 


* Thi> is a reservoir for the drain of the hog-sty, about six yards long, 
four yards wide, and one yard deep. 

^ Norfolk, 
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Norfolk, were adopted, the strong cohesive soil tinder 
the banks might be better broken, so as to expose it to 
the chemical impressions of the weather, and prepare 
it to admit dibbling of tares and sowing of oats in the 
spring : the banks which were cut ofl' in the autumn 
should have been well mixed with lime, chalk, or any 
calcareous earth, and (if possible) farm-yard manure, 
should now be brought back and spread over the land, 
in order to fill up the holes made by the dibbles. After 
this grass seeds should be sown, particularly Dutch 
clover, ray-grass, and that grass* which prevails so 
much in every field in Bucks, cock’s-foot, and which 
may be gathered from every hedge-row. These seeds 
bushed in will produce a fine herbage in the succeeding 
year. 

Many farmers prefer the method of removing banks 
by skinning^, gelding, or gulling them ; for all these 
terms are used. No one can decide which is the best, 
except upon a view of the land to be banked. 

Last April a field was thus banked between Winslow 
and Addington, and in the summer a must abumlant 
crop of hay was mown upon it, and the aftermath re- 
maining was extremely valuable. Notwithstanding 
which, lands below it and around it are lying full of 
banks, and with rushes grow ing in the furrows of the 
ridges. 


* Havinjr already mentioned rib-grass as valuable, see the Note in 
Chip. VII. Sect. 24, it might be expected 1 should repeat it here; but 
rib-grass is more proper for sheep. 

t In page 236, it is said that jf/Weg some banky land at Hillesden 
would have cost two guineas and a half per acre. Such was the account 
given, but it is hardly to be credited, that such would be the mngt 
price of performing this operation : nor have I nates sufiicieat to give or 
even conjecture such average. 

Mr. 
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. Mr. Waffs, ofllanslope, commends the removal of 
banks by skinning tlicm, and then keeping them down 
by rolling : see the kind of roll which he uses in page 
IJ5. 

Mr. Ha}'ward, of Stoke-Goldingfon, never mows the 
same pasture two years successively. He manures such 
as have been mown about Christmas, and bushes and 
rolls them in the spring. 

To bushing and rolling should be added abundani% 
of sheep, the treading of which would assist much in 
keeping down banks. 

Upon the ChiUcra Hills, the bushing and rolling 
grass-lands is a very common practice. 

' At Great Missenden, Mr. Ayton feeds some mea> 
dows and mows others : as soon as mown he dresses 
them with twelve yards of farm-yard manure per acre. 
Last year (1807) he got twenty tons of meadow hay 
from ten acres. 

Spudding Thislles.~— This is a practice full as neces- 
sary as banking. It is also called pecking them. The 
spud is a small spade fixed to the end of a long han- 
dle, to cut off the thistle under the ground, thus: 


a d 



b c 


ab ia2\\n.,b c 3| in., and the handle d e, 4 ft. long. 
Spudding thistles is practised by all the best farmers 
twice in a year. Some farmers mow them : bnt no 
one will hesitate to say which is the best practice, after 

be 
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be lias seen the effects of both. Spudding nearly era- 
dicates them, provided the thistles are cut under the 
surface of the ground. Mowing pleases the eye fora 
moment, but so far from de'stroying, seems only to in* 
crease them, and no doubt does, if they are suffered to 
ripen their seed before they are cut. I saw a very clear 
instance of tbe preference of spudding above mowing, 
in two pastures at Mr. Sheppard’s, of Thornton. Mr. 
Sheppard spuds thistles, his neighbour mows them. 

Mr. Westcar, of Krcsjkiw, spuds thistles twice in a 
year, and his pastures are perfectly clear of them. 
Messrs. T. and J. Kitclee practise the same at Castle* 
tborpe. 

Mr. Smith, steward to Mr. Sheppard, thinks it ab* 
solutely necessary to manure all pastures which are 
mown ; he grazes them also once in three years, and by 
that method destroys the weed called ydlons-ratUe^ 
which otherwise would abound upon his dry pastures. 

Mr. Dodd, of Cheynies, has lately improved some 
meadows near his mill, in an exemplary manner. Mr. 
Dodd took into bis meadow a piece of land which was 
raised above the level of his 'meadow 18 inches, and 
which would have made a very unsightly appearance ; 
and therefore, as the sward was good, and the subsoil 
bud, he breast-ploughed it, reserved the flag, and car- 
ried away the subsoil 18 in. deep, to fill up ditches and 
hollow places : be then laid down the flag again ; the 
consequence is, that he has got immediately a fine 
herbage, free from weeds and barren spots. Sal- 
ter’s method of improving meadows, mentioned in this 
Chapter, and in Chap. VII. Sect. 10, would not have 
answered Mr. Dodd’s purpose so well as that which he 
adopted, on account of the badness of the subsoil, which 
was chiefly gravel. 

In 
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Iti order to destroy rushes after proper drainage by 
open and hollow drains, the most eSectual method is 
to mow them in the spring. Dr. De Salis, of W ing, 
had a pasture allotted to him upon the enclosure there, 
which In its then state, was extremely boggy, and full 
of thistles and rushes, and not worth more than 5s. ^)«r 
acre. By under-draining, spudding thistles, and mow- 
ing rushes, he has made this meadow nearly as good as 
the best he occupies, and worth at least 35s. per acre. 
Upon this pasture, the Doctor’s steward, who is a very 
intelligent servant, informed me that all neat stock 
used to be subject to make bloody water, and particu- 
larly such stock as had not been bred upon the land ; 
but since it has been under-drained all stock thrives 
well. After under-draining, however, the Doctor’s stew- 
ard still thought no stock improved so well as that bred 
upon the land, and therefore he conceived the plan of 
overstocking the ground as much as possible. The 
Doctor allowed him to pursue the plan, and now every 
kind of stock put upon that pasture, prospers and im- 
proves as well as upon any of the best pastures in the 
country. 


She of Pastures . — This varies from 90 to 300 acres, 
but the most common size is from 50 to 100 acres. 
Surely farmers will%llow, that the threefold evil arisen 
from this circumstance : for upon pastures so large, 
and upon a soil so retentive of water, there is not n 
sufficient drainage ; in the next place, the cattle are 
not well sheltered, when necessary, from the inclemency 
of the weather ; and in tlie third place, as the farmer is 
not enabled to shift his stuck nt pleasure, by putting 
bis best stock to the best food, and by supplying 
BUCKS.] R their 
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their place by followers*^ there must be a wasle of 
food. 

Some farmers in Bucks contend, that the first of these 
is no evil, because it carries with it an advantage, 
which draining by ditches round small enclosures 
would defeat, via. moisture in certain parts of their 
pastures which lie upon a descent, from whence a her- 
bage is produced, which in dry seasons form the only 
spots from whence they can find a resource of food. 
Those who argue thus, would do well to consider, 
whether such food is not scanty, bad, and purchased 
at a dear rate, and whether such a resource would be 
necessary in case the land were divided propetiy into 
pastures of different natures ; and withal, whether, where 
water thus starts out from the side of a declivity form- 
ing such herbage, it might not be taken off into a re- 
servoir, from whence it might be spread over the lower 
parts of the pasture in the form of ^tchwork upon a 
water meadow, and thus produce a much greater abun- 
dance of seed, and of better quality, than it is possible 
could be produced by the former neglected state. 

The second evil will be allowed by those who know 
the value of warmth to a certain degree for a feeding 
beast or a milch cow, and indeed is provided against , 
in some measure for the winter season, by placing the 
ricks of hay in spots the best sheltered, arqnnd which, 
at a proper distance, troughs are placed to feed cattle, 
otherwise the ricks are made near the milking housest. 

The third evil is very discernible iu the large patches 
of grass thronghout pastures, left untouched by cattle. 


* By followers are meant, hungiy or store cattle, 
f See plate V, 

It 
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It is vain to urge, that these patclies are at fcst con- 
sumed, because the answer is ready, although perhaps 
not known fo all, viz. that those patches do not return 
so hiuch food by a great difference, as the parts which 
hre constantly fed close. I must illustrate tliis assertion 
by relating a fict which occurred in Norfolk upon a 
field of cOck’s-foot, grass which is to be found every 
where in Bucks upon the pastures, and is generally fed 
close. Mr. Overman, late of Burnham in Norfolk 
(whose death all his acquaintance, and no one more 
than his landlord, Mr. Coke, of Holkham, deplores 
as a loss to agriculture), sowed cockVfoot grass with- 
out any mixture of other grasses, upon one side of a 
Very large field, in order to try it against ray-grass, 
sown alone upon the other side of the field. They 
Were both fed by shwp In the day time. In a morning, 

, as soon as the sheep were turned into the field, they 
constantly run to the cock’s-foot, and fed it bare be- 
fore they cropped the ray-grass at all. Mr. Overman , 
repeatedly measured the length of the growth of the 
Cock’s-foot between the times of feeding, and found it 
grew an inch in a night. Mr. Overman related this 
to Mr. Coke, Mr. Curwen, of Workington, in Cum- 
berland, and to myself, when we were present in the 
Very field upon the cock’s-foot, and we had no reason but 
to give full credit to his account. Now may we not 
from hence infer, that upon those parts of pastures 
which are kept constantly fed close, a much greater 
quantity of food is produced than upon tliose patqbes 
which no animal crops, and which only can be esti- 
mated by the food they give after they are nearly 
Withered upon the ground, or cut by the scythe for 
hay ? If the pastures were small, cattle might be shifted, 
and much of this waste fed again and again. ' ' 

H 2 Hay- 
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Hay-making . — Great care is taken in the making 
of hay in all parts of Bucks. As soon as mown it is 
spread over the field : it is then raked into small rows, 
and put into small cocks : this is the process of one 
day. The next day these cocks aje spread again about 
the pastures, and before night put into larger cocks 
than before. The next day, if the hay was not dry 
enough, it is thrown out again, and either put into 
still larger cocks than on the second day, or iramedi* 
ately carried to the rick. I saw a great deal of pasture ’ 
and meadow hay, which was stacked within three days 
after it was mown, and some without Ireing cocked at 
all. The general care is to make it as dry as possible, 
by keeping it constantly moving and turning over, 
and to retain its colour. The form of the stacks or ricks 
is given in Plate V. Very little thatch is put upon 
their tops. 

. The produce of hay is from one to two tons per acre : . 
a few instances occurred where more was produced. 
At Thornborough, a piece of meadow of 25 acres pro- 
duced last year two tons per acre of hay, at the first 
cutting, and one ton per acre at the second cutting. 

Some meadows are mown twice. Upon this subject 
Mr. Dodd, of Cheynies (see the article Banking, in this 
Chapter), writes thus : “ I am inclined to desist from 
, the practice of mowing my dressed meadow twice in 
future, not that I perceived it injured from that circum- 
stance (as 1 constantly manure it every year, one part • 
with dung and with compost, and the other with wood- 
ashes, which I change alternately), but conceiving it will 
answer all the purpose of the second cutting (which is 
ever got in ata great expense, being in theharvestmonth), 
by pursuing the plan after cutting in J une, to graze it 
about a month, and then shut it up till November, 

which 
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which I expect will be nearly as bene6cial lo the cattle 
during the winter, and probably much better for the 
meadow the next year. There is but one objection to 
this plan, which is, that it will prevent ray setting on 
the manure so early, unless I put on a part of It (say 
the dung) immediately after the cutting in June.” 

Slock . — This consists cither of bullocks and sheep 
or of cows and sheep. The farms upon which neat 
stock is grazed, are but few in comparison with those 
which consist of dairies, and none which carry on both 
grazing and dairying. 

Of grazing stock no farmer Avould acknowledge he 
had pasture rich enough to fat a beast upon an acre. 
There are, however, a few spots which will do this, 
particularly at Quarrendon.- 

At Berryfield, Mr. Rose says it is hard stocking to 
put even one beast, an ewe and lamb, upon an acre 
and a half. By a beast is meant heroy and throughout 
this Report, the Hereford and Devon. 

At Tyringham, the pastures carry two bullocks to 
three acres. 

At FUgrave, they allow a beast and two sheep to two 
acres. 

At Olney, the average is one bullock and one sheep 
and a half to two acres. 

At Cold Brayficld, a bullock lo three acres, and not 
, a sheep to an acre. 

At Eythorpe, pastures carry a bulloek upon one acre 
and a quarter, with a sheep upon an acre. 

The average value then of the grazing pastures is 
very little more than a bullock of 125stonc, of 81b. to 
the stone, and two sheep to two acres. 

What the quantity of land applied to grazing is, 
B 3 may 
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nny perhaps be eonji ctured, by considering that there 
are but few graziers exeepi the following, Mr. West* 
car, Mr. Chandler, Mr. Rose, Mr. Praed, Messrs. T. 
and J. Kitelee, Mr. Morga!i, Mr. Pinfold, Mr. Har- 
rison, Mr. Watts, Mr. Cox, Mr. Woodman, and a 
few more, whose names were either not mentioned to 
me, or who were said to have the same kind of beasts 
and the same kind of feeding (viz. summer feeding 
lipon grass), as those already stat(xl, and whose land 
was of the same quality. If then conjecture may be 
indulged, there will not Ire mure than 6000 aciVs of 
pasture applied to grazing neat stuck, and conse- 
quently the number of beasts grazed in the sumniei is 
SOOO. 

Of stock for the dairy, a minute examination of the 
account stated in Chap. IV. Sect. 1, under the article 
Size of Farms, will give as an average of cows 32 to 131 
acres, for summer and winter food. For it is to be ob- 
served, that in Bucks no farmers give any other food to 
milch cows but hay, excc|)t in a very few instances. ^ 

But in this average of acres is included the feed of 
some sheep and a few horses, and therefore must be used 
only as the means of computing the number of cows 
ppon the farms. 

Total Number of Cows kept, with their Produce. 

By the compulation made in Chap. I. and Sect. 2, 
the number of acres in pasture in Bucks is 131,006. 
Py the calculation now made, 6000 of these are 
grazed by neat beasts for market, to which must be 
added, according to my notes, 6000 mown upon such 
farms for hay. Hence, 12,(X)0 acres must be deducted, 
gs not being applied to cows. Another deduction roust 

be 
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be made for the commons belcmgin^ to the open-fields : 
these we have every where stated to be 30,000, for al- 
though cows are kept upon such coramous, yet they 
are so few in comparison with the number kept upon 
Uie enclosures, that for the present they must be omit- 
ted. We shall have then 109,006 acres of pasture 
stocked with cows, 32 upon 151 acres. Whence the 
number of cows will be 23,100 ; to which add, for tlic 
commons belonging to the open-fields, one to eight 
acres, and the total number of cows will be 26,850, in- 
cluding heifers, for wiiich, if we deduct one in five, 
the number of profitable cows will be 21,480 : thus, 

The number of acres in pasture, is 
by Chap. I. Sect. 2, 

Deduct 5 12,000 

C commons of open-fields, 30,000 

42,000 

Remain to be stocked with cows, 109,006 acres. 


These will require, allowing 33 cows 
to 151 acres. 

Add for 30,000 acres of the open- fields, 3750 

26,850 

Deduct one in five for heifers, 5370 

, And the number of profitable cows ate, 21,480 

From. the most correct information upon the subject 
of the produce of butter, it appears, that for forty 
weeks in a year a cow can be stated to produce upon an 
average not more than 51b. per week : every cow there- 
fore gives 200 lb. of butter annually. If therefore, (he 

It 4 total 


23,100 cows. 


151,006 
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total number of cows 'has been stated correctly, the 
quantity of butter must be 4,29b,(XJ0 lbs. , that is, 
about 1917 tons annually. 

In the above estimate, mention has been made of 
sheep; but as no pastures u])on the dairy farms or 
upon those of a mixed nature, are applied to sheep, it- 
will be belter to defer the estimate of their number and 
all observations upon them, to Chap. XIV. 


sect. IV. — LAYING LAND DOWN TO GRASS. 

Lord Carrington has taken great pains to produce 
a good sward in front of the Abbey at Wycombe. Mr. ' 
Heath, who had llie priucijial inaiiagement of it, in- 
formv me, that in attempting to lay down a part with- 
out a crop of corn, he failed, but upon a second trial 
with barley, the produce of corn wasSqrs. per acre, 
and the seeds prospered. Rib-grass was sown with the 
Dutch clover and ray-grass. Sheep were folded upon 
the leys, and trod lliem well to destroy moss. 

Mr. Cha'plin, of Aylesbury, laid nine acres to grass 
for a continuance two years ago: of trefoil, 31b.; of 
Dutch clover, 101b.; of ray-grass, 1 bushel, per acre. 

In such instances it surely would be advisable to add 
all such valuable grasses as are congenial with the soil, 

, and such are to be found in all the rich pastures in 
* Bucks: see hat is said upon cock ’s-foot in the last 
. Section of this Chapter, under ihearticle Size of Farms y 
and also Salter’s method of improving meadows, in 
the same Section, and in Chap. VII. Sect. 10. To these 
maybe added the method of thickening grass lands, by 

suffering 
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sufferinjE' them to stand till tha seeds are ripe before 
they are mown. 

Breaking up Grass Land.— A few instances of 
breaking up rich pastures in this county, haye turned 
out so much to the advantage of the occupiers, that it 
has been said with truth, 1 believe, that farmers have 
with such circumstances, united with the high price of 
corn a few years since, resdized within a few years, large 
sums ol money, from 18,000/. to 20,000/. To this cir- 
cumstance add the great price which the growers of 
woad wilt give for sward, viz. from six to eight gui- 
neas per acre, and more, paying all town charges, and 
no wonder will be expressed that the occupiers of land 
should be extremely desirous to be enabled by their 
landlords to break up grass land. hethcr an argu- 
ment in favour of it may be deduced from general 
principh's, on the score of the public, as well as of the 
individuals interested, is a question of importance. 
This is nut the place to argue the question, but it is 
undoubtedly the duty of him who surveys the agri- 
culture of any county, to remind that county, that a 
question of importance arises from the state of agricul- 
ture found there. The question is this, whether there 
are not many farms in Bucks, which would admit, with 
advantage to landlords as well as tenants, of many 
acres of pasture being converted to the plough ; and 
notwithstanding of allowing and obliging tenants to 
carry the same quantity of butter, the same number of 
cows, and many more horses to market, and of saving 
more corn for the public than will be sufficient to pay 
the extraordinary expenses ? This is a question too im- 
portant fur an individual to decide, and too extensive 
£or a survey, that is, for a report of the agriculture 
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pursued in acounty, e.-scept in a cursory manner. The 
Board is already in possession of opinions, the best 
that can be given, but not of facts sufficiently mimerous. 

Mr. Cuke, of Norfolk, whose lib<;rality and indul- 
gence to tenants is not exceeded by any landlord in 
Bucks, and whose only wish is to find tenants desirous 
of benefiting his estate by good management equally 
with himself, in rewarding such tenants, has, upon re- 
quests at different times, given bis tenants leave to break 
up grass land, being himself a good luactical farmer, 
and therefore not unacquainted with the questions stated 
above. From the accounts delivered, of the consequences 
of such requests being granted, a poor encouragement 
is held out to landlords to give into such measures, 
without leases for a sufficient time, enforcing proper 
covenants, and increasing the rents accordingly. 
y Mr. Lynes, of Hillesdeii, one of the tenants now 

alluded to, broke up some grass land. The first crop 
was by one ploughing, without any preparation ; oats 
sown broad-cast, five bushels per acre, of which the 
produce was not two quarters per acre. 

The next year Mr. Lynes ploughed once for beans > 
he drilled four bushels of seed per acre, in rows 14 or 
15 inches apart, and was at the expense of hoeing than, 
14s. per acre ; the produce was not good. 

In the third year the same land was manured with 
14 loads of yard mock per acre, and had three plough- 
ingt, and was sown with wheat, two bushels and a half 
per acre, and the produce was pretty good. 

Mr. Lynes broke up another piece of pasture, by 
paring and burning the flag, about Midsummer: he 
ploughed it four times, and sowed wheat broad-cast, 
two bushels and a half per acre ; the produce was not 
more than two quarters por acre, and le^t fouler than 

that 
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that inentioned above, which was not pared and burnt. 
Mr. Lynes is now ( 1808) fallowing this. 

Mr. (iiaves, under (hesam** landlord, broke up four 
years ago eight acres of sward. He pared and burnt 
it, and sowed oats: the produce was not more than 18 
bushels |rer acre. The next year he sowed beans and 
pe.Tse: the crop yielded not 20 bushels per acre. The 
third year wheat was sown, and produced three quar> 
ters per acre; the fourth year vetches ; and now (1808) 
be has sown wheat again, without any manure. Qu. 
the crop ? 

It is with extreme caution such indulgences as these 
should be granted to any tenants, and particularly to 
such as arc ignorant of the management of arable land. 
If an estimate were made of the profit and loss attend* 
ing the above circumstances, it would be found that 
the tenant has gained nothing ; his expenses have ex> 
ceeded the produce. But from the advantage of a little 
straw for winter to make manure, and a few oats and 
beans for his horses, he is encouraged to ask for per* 
mission to break up more sward ; and thus he would 
go on so lung as sward remained and his landlord 
were indulgent, until he woukl ruin himself, and put 
the land into such a state, that it could not be reco* 
vered before it had undergone an expensive coarse of 
three or four years. 

After such instances, few farmers acquainted with 
business would be desirous, and still fewer landlords 
willing to give them the power, of breaking up pasture 
' land ; nor ought it to be done in any instance, without 
capital necessary to prepare such land, leasee to ensure 
the fair return for such capital, and a knowledge of the 
management of land, to enable those who undmiake it 
t«4o joitice to tberaselves and their landlords. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. 

GARDENS AND ORCHARDS. 

THERE arc no ^gardens or ordiards managed in 
such a manner as to require public notice. The or- 
chards are entirely neglected. Many cherries are grown, 
and sent to Aylesbury and London market. It would 
puzzle a moralist to conjecture how a cherry ground 
should be made the cause of local pride ; but so it is at 
Flackwell-hcath. With shallow vain persons, let any- 
thing be done, either by accidental or natural means, 
which produces efl'ects of public notoriety, and even 
though they themselves have had -no concern in pro- 
ducing them, but merely live in the neighbourhood^ 
yet they are so infatuated as to feel an unaccountable 
pride in any advantage attending it, and depression of 
spirits at its disadvantages. Flackwell-heath abounds 
with cherries. Should the season be propitious to the 
growth of this fruit, the whole neighbourhood vaunts 
itself, and is as much puffed up, as if they were the 
cause of the abundance ; so that if upon the road you 
meet at the cherry season a person belonging to the 
place (I do not say of the Jirtt class of people), and ne- 
cessity obliges, or curiosity induces you to ask him 
from whence he comes, he replies immediately, “From 
Flackxcell-heath. Where do you think?” On the 
contrary, should some perverse cause have prevented 
the growth of cherries, or adverse winds and frosts have 
cut them off, and you should have occasion to pu.( the 
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same question, he replies (but mark his depression), 
“ From Flackwell-heath — God help us I" 

The above is a well known story. 

At Thornton, Mr. Sheppard’s bailiff shewed this year 
the effects of cutting out a ring of the bark of a pear 
tree. Tlie tree was very old, and never had borne 
pears. In May (1808) Mr. Smith cut out a ring of 
bark between two and three inches broad, and the full 
depth of tile bark ; the consequence has been, that the 
tree has been full of fruit. 


• CHAP. 
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CHAP. X. 

WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 

Copse Wood. — See Chap. II. Sect. 2, where an 
account is given of the nature of the copses inWhaddoit 
Chase. These are sold as fire-wood and for fences. The 
faggot wood at 24s. per hundred, viz. 120 faggots. 
The thorns are sold nut only for fences, but also to fill 
up under-drains, andfo^this purpose are carried many 
miles. 

At Hillesden-wood seven or eight acres are felled 
once in twelve years. The whole felled is divided into 
portions called cuts (five poles long and four broad), 
and sold from 5s. to 45s. each cut, according to ther 
produce. 

At Emberton there are about 80 acres of wood, of 
which six are felled every year. 

At Stoke-Goldington there are 140 acres of copse 
wood, which is sold by the score poles, from 8d. ta 
ISd. per pole. 

It is a practice upon some farms highly to be com- 
mended, to set apart one skle of a field upon the skirt of 
a farm, or elsewhere if convenient, ten, fifteen, or more 
yards in breadth, for the purpose of growing sallows, 
ashes, elms, &c. to make hurdles (See p. 117). Such 
copses, well managed and properly situated, serve an- 
other purpose of no small importance, which is, as a 
shelter for cattle in extreme heat and extreme cold. Mr. 
J. Kitelee, at Castletliorpe, has such a copse. The Rev. 
Dr. deSalis, at Wing, another. 
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Mr. Rose, at Upper Winchendon, plants willows in 
the boUoms of his pastures and by the side of roads and 
brooks, to serve as stuff for hurdles, of which he makes 
20 dozen annually. 

At Wendover, sallows are grown upon some fences 
for the same purpose, and cut once in four years ; but 
snci) fences should be protected against sheep by ditches 
and furze. 

The woods in many parts of the Chiltern Hills, parti- 
cularly at West Wycombe, abound with juniper; it 
does’ not rise to a great height. Some gentlemen are of 
opinion, that the growth of the juniper should be en- 
couraged upon the borders of fields, as shelter Ibr sheep 
in summer, which otherwise herd together in hot wea- 
ther, and by running their noses under each other, re- 
ceive the egg of the fly, which is found in the form of a 
maggot secreted in water in their head. 

Beech and other Wood . — Beech is by far the most 
abundant wood in Bucks. The woods of beech are so 
numerous as to give the country a very rich appear- 
ance. The general use to which they are applied is in 
the manufacture of chairs in- Bucks and in London : 
they serve also as fuel, and in some cases are used for 
repairs and for barn floors ; in which instance the joists^ 
are of oak. 

Lord George Cavendish rc|jularly drazof, that is, 
thins his woods at Latimers, by certain portions every 
year, cutting out the large timber, and leaving the 
young trees to grow up in their stead : this is a practice, 
too much neglected in the woods of Bucks. Beech 
wood, if it contains a load, sells here from 15d. to I7d. 
per foot. At Cheynies, Ir. 6d . : but the inferior sort' 
alJr. per ^t. 

At 
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At Shardeloes, the seat of T. D. T. Drake, Esq. the 
beech wood is beautiful. Mr. Drake has one beech, 
which is perfectly straight, and 75 feet in height from 
the ground to the first bough. It has then a top, which 
(from conjecture, 1 believe) rises seven or eight feet, and 
spreads a circle about eight or nine yards in diameter. 
This tree measures seven feet eight inches at two feet 
from the ground, and six feet ten inches at five feet : if 
then we take its quarter girth, 21 inches, this beech 
contains 229 feet of timber, that is, somewhat more 
than loads. 

The timber in Ashridge-park, belonging to the Earl 
of Bridgewater, is not less worthy of note. His Lord- 
ship very kindly ordered two oaks and two beech to 
be measured for me. 

The first oak measured 11 ft., with a quarter girth 
53 in. which gives somewhat more than 214|ft. or 
five loads 4 ft, of timber. The second 20 ft. with a 
quarter girth 42 in., which gives 245 feet, or 6 loads 
5 ft. of limber. 

The first beech measured 75 ft. with a quarter girth 
17 in., which gives nearly 150|ft. or 34 loads. 

The second beech measured 70 ft. with a quarter 
girth 20 in., which gives somewhat more than 194ft. 
or 4| loads of timber. Beech is worth here from Is. 
6d. to 2s. per foot. 

Mr. Ay ton, at Missetiden, prunes the trees in his 
woods. He has very fine beech trees*. 

Mr, 


. ♦ I nowhere lieard that any experiment has been made in (his county 
upon the use of the beech mast, notwithstanding the great number of 
beech trees, except as food for pigss When roasted they have answered 
the purpose of and in France it is said, the oil expressed from 

them 
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Mr. Hanraer, of Stock Grove, has taken great pains 
to produce plantations, and those which were formed 
eight years ago are now in a very flourishing stjite ; the 
oaks and other trees are at least 18 ft. high. Mr. Han- 
mer prunes and thins them annually. 

The practice of lopping and shrouding trees, abounds 
so much in some parts of this county, as to give a very 
unsightly appearance to the country, and is undoubt- 
edly very injurious to the trees : this arises sometimes 
by agreement between landlord and tenant, and some- 
times by connivance. 



Fig. A, is meant to represent an ash 30 ft. high, with 


them hlir been uied u a substitute for that of olives. And Dr. Anderson 
says, that a full grown beech will a%>rd eight bushels of mast in ordi- 
lury years. A few sucll trees might pay well for experiment. 

BUCKS.] s a girth 
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agirth of 6ft. 8in., about 5 ft. from the ground) lopped 
in the manner mentioned above. Such instances are 
very common in many parts of the county. 



Fig. E, is meant to represent an elm TO ft. high, 
with a girth larger than the ash fig. A, shrouded^ as 
it is termed. 

Such lopping and mangling of trees tenders them 
«nfit for any thing but the fire. 

Upon Lord Ubestcrfield’s estates the practice of lop- 
ping 
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ping has been prohibiled by Mr. Kent, in his late regu- 
lations for the management of that estate. 

Burk is sold in some places in Bucks by the yard, 
measured as it stands after it is peeled, when ranged in 
rows by tlie bark jx-elers : the price last spring was 
5s. per yard, /. e, for 1 yard and 1 inch*. 

The difllTcncc of soil above and below the Ikenild- 
way has been mentioned before; this difl’erence is in 
nothing more apparent than in the growth of trees. 
Sir John Dashwood King, of Ilalton, who is ex- 
tremely accurate in his observations, says, that below 
the Ikenild-way, beech, ash, larcli, and fir, do not 
flourish, whilst all other trees, oaks, elms, horse-ches- 
nuts, wliitethorv, &c. are very promising. I mea- 
sured the girtli of an oak at Halton, 20 years old, grow- 
ing in tlie hedge, without having had any care taken 
of it, about 12 ft. high from the ground to the boughs, 
and its quarter girth was 9 in. In this oak were ft. 
of timber. 1 most not omit to state here, that for two 


* The only fair way of buying bark is by weight. The method of 
buying by tlie /oaJ of timber is not equable, czteris paribus, and ought 
to be disused. 

For example ; Leave out all consideration of the value of bark com- 
mensurate with the spreading of the top of a tree, and let us consider 
merely its measurement, and suppose a timber to be in girth 48 in., its 
quarter girth is then iq. Suppose it also 40 ft. in length ; here then 
we find a load of timber, and 1920 superficial feet of bark. 

Now let us suppose another tree of the same length, but to have 72in. 
girth, that is, a quarter girth of 18 in. In this tree there is 2J loads of 
timber, and only 2880 superficial feet of bark. 

Now the second tree ought to have 4320 feet of bark, to be commen- 
surate with the quantity of timber. Hence, the bark of a small timber 
is more advantageous to the buyer than that of a large one, caiteris p^ 
ribus. In general, the quantity of timber is found by niij or cyiie mea- 
sure, and that of bark by mperjicial or square me.asure, and therefore can- 
not be in proportion to each other. 

s 2 years 
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years J have measured some oaks in a parish in Nor- 
folk, which are about 40 years old, the height of which 
are about 12 ft., their quarter girtli was 12 in. in 1807, 
'and 13 in. in 1808. In 1807, therefore, these oaks 
contained 12 ft. of timber. 

There is a very remarkable old oak at Thornton, be- 
longing tu.T. Sheppard, Esq. It is quite hollow, and 
has contained seventeen persons within it. It is fifteen 
yards round it at the roots. An ash tree near it was cut 
down last year (1807), and the oak seems to be dying 
in consequence. 

Observation. 

The care and protection of limber, and of wood, in 
general, is a matter of the Almost concern to the indi- 
vidual owner of such wood, and to the public at large, 
particularly when the great advance in price upon it is 
taken into consideration, and its great importance in 
this empire. This is not the place for disquisition, but 
this is the place to state such facts as naturally arise from 
observations made upon the Survey now under conside- 
ration. Every one undoubtedly knows, that trees of 
all kinds advance in size annually, but I have not yet 
discoveretl any practice of the owners of such trees in 
Bucks, to acquaint themselves with the annual and re- 
gular progress in growth made by them : from such 
neglect losses must arise, losses which admit of calcu- 
lation, but which shall now be stated only in general 
terms. Suppose a tree to increase in girth an inch in a 
year for a certain number of years, and then to begin 
to decrease in its annum growth, no doubt can exist, 
but that at the pn'cise time when it began to decrease, 
it ought to have b'vn cut down, if the ad vantage of the 
proprietor ol such tree, and of the public, is to b« con- 
sulted : 
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«u1l«d : for by thus managing timber, such a regular 
succession might be kept up, as to produce the most 
timber possible upon a given quantity of land, and 
economy in the management of every thing, in which 
the public is interested, will not be lobked upon as a 
point of no moment in the present times. Plantations 
of oaks, which had nothing else to recommend them 
but age, would be full as despicable a sight as farms 
filled with a rotation of crops consisting of the tulip, ' 
^ the hyacinth, and the ranunculus. What then should 
be the practice with those who have large or valuable 
woods and plantations ? I answer, to have them ex- 
amined at stated periods : to note what are increasing 
in value, and what decreasing ; to select such young 
trees as are necessary to keep up a regular succession, 
and to cut down those which obstruct the growth of 
the rising plants ; and in every instance where timber 
is to be cut down, to compare accurately the value of 
' money with the value of timber. ‘ . 
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CHAP. XI. 

WASTES. 


THEflE is but little to be said upon tli is Chapter, 
Exclusive of that waste apparent in unenclosed fields, ^ 
subject to the oj)cti-field culture, flic wastes which 
require particular notice, arc those enumerated in the 
Appendix, No. XI E Between VVavendon and Brick- ' 
bill, a very poor soil has, within a few years, been 
planted with firs, which will sdon repay the cxjjcnse of 
cultivating them, and make a sufficient return to the 
proprietor, His Grace the Duke of Bedford, to encou- 
rage those to whom it belongs, to treat the waste land 
between Brickhill, Leighton, and Soulbury, in the same 
manner. The cultivation of all wastes must sooner or 
later take place ; the necessity and advantage of which 
have been so accurately and so frequently pointed out, 
that it is matter of surprise it takes place so slow. In the 
Appendix, the number of acres of wastes in Bucks, is 
said to be 6382 ; but in that account there may be 
some conjecture, and some omissions. I have taken 
the number to be 8000, which probably will be found 
rather less than the truth. Now, upon supposition that 
these are enclosed, and that one-third shall continue 
sward, there will be 5334 acres to be cultivated, 
which, under a five years’ course, will probably pro- 
duce more than 3000 quarters of wheat and 4800 quar- 
ters of barleyi in addition to the present produce of 
the country ; a circumstance of great importance in 

the- 
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tbe relative extent of the county, compared with the 
country at large, and particularly when the deficiency 
of the ptoduce of corn in the country is so much as 
2,000,000 below the consumption. 


s 4 CKAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 


SECT. I. — DRAINING. 

IT is impossible to ride through this county, and 
not observe places innumerable, where land is poisoned 
for want of drainage, not only upon the sides of hills, 
w here a breadth of rushes growing about one-third from 
the top of them, from one side of a field to the other, 
evidently points out where the springs, bursting out, re- 
quire to be cut through, but in almost every fence 
which divides one field from another. These places 
?re so numerous, that it would be extremely invidious 
to point out particular cases. If you enquire the rea- 
son, one will tell you, that he would not have the wa- 
ter taken off by drainage on any account ; for if it 
were, the water upon the top of tlie hill from whence 
that upon the sides issue, would by such drainage be 
taken away, and the cattle be deprived of water where 
they want it most. Another tells you he has no lease, 
and he cannot afford the expense ; and a third can give 
no other reason, but that so it has been for time imme- 
morial. 

A few gentlemen are introducing under-draining. 

Mr. Praed, at Tyringham, has under-drained 16 
acres of land, by drains three feet and a half and four 
feet deep, at the expense of lOOf. upon the 16 acres, 
and has been under the necessity of taking some land 

into 
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into his own occupation, because he could not persuade 
his tenant to drain it properly. 

Mr. Stvanncll, of Filgrave, has done some under- 
draining. He has expended iO/. this year; the same 
last year ; and in some yc.ars 50/, upon husbandry of 
this kind. I'he depth of his drains is three feet, and 
in some cases seven and eight feet. The price of drains 
three h'ct deep, is 8d. or 9d. per pole of 5| yards, for 
opening and filling them. 

Mr. Turney, of Brickhill, has under-drained between 
two and three thousand rods of 5^ yards, from two to 
four feet deep, and filled up the drains with ^Im, black- 
thorn, and sallow. He preferr, wood to stone upon his 
sandy soil. 

Mr. Graves, of Westbury, has under-drained many 
acres at I per yard . 

Mr. Woodman, at Stone, under-drains at 8d. per 
rod of 5f yards ; but the Rev. Mr. Rush thinks it 
ought to be done at 7d. Mr. Rush is well acquainted 
with the Norfolk husbandry'. Mr. Woodman under- 
drained last year 200 rods in 16 acres. The farmer 
finds the tools. 

W. Lowndes, Esq. at Whaddon, under-drains by 
the day. His drains arc from two to six feet deep, and 
are filled up with blackthorn, willow, and green elm. 

J. Sheppard, Esq. at Thornton, has improved some 
pastures by under-draining. The drains were cut a 
pole apart from each other, and 18 inches deep ; but 
being filled only with thorns, and being too shallow, 
moles burrowed into them, and they were rendered use- 
less. Since that circumstance he has made drains four 
feet deep, and tilled them with stones, and now the 
pork is complete. The drains s^nd well, and render 
. tiic 
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the lands above them perfectly dry and good, whicli 
used to be extremely swampy. 

Dr. De Salts v has practised under*draining upon a 
pasture, part of his allotment at the time of the enclo* 
V sure there, with much success. The under-drains are 
deep, and cut in such directions as to catch the springs, 
viz. obliquely upon the descent, and are filled with 
blackthorn fetched from Whaddon Chase. A cow 
pasture opposite to his garden, was thus reclaimed front 
a boggy rushy state, and not worth more than 5s. per 
acre, to be now a most excellent pasture for any kind of 
stock, worth at least 35s. per acre. See page 241. 

H. H. Hoarc, Esq., at VVavendon, has improved 
pasture land near his house, by under-draining and 
sheep. Mr. Hoare fills his under-drains with black- 
thorn, covered with furze. Mr. Hoare has also us^ 
the mole-plongh upon pastures and some arable parts 
of his farm, by first drawing a furrow with a double- 
breasted plough in the furrows of the ridges, and then 
following with the mole-plough. But Mr. Hoare 
seemed to agree with me, that it would have been better 
to have drawn the furrows across the ridges in an oblique 
direction to the fall of the land, on account of the 
treading of hors(» at plough. 

At Horton, near the Thames, much has been done by 
Owen Williams, Esq. by draining. Many acres there 
used to be inundated, and many crops of wheat de- 
stroyed by the same means, until Mr. Williams cut a 
drain 15 miles in length, 12 feet wide at the top, six feet 
at the bottom, and four feet deep. It is highly gratifying 
to see such spirited means of improvement carried into 
efifect ; and the only astonishment they excite is, that 
they have been so long neglected. 

At 
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At lliiUoR, Sir John Uashwood King has reclaimed 
some pastures from bogs, merely by a small cross drain 
at the head of (he pastures, and by drawing from it 
several small drains, from six to nine inches, upon the 
top, and about a foot deep, running parallel to each 
other, to take off (he surface-water, or a redundancy 
after rains. Sir John has also put down a pump at a 
corner where three pastures meet, to supply the cattle 
in each pasture with water in troughs. 

Mr. Fouler, of Amersham, has under-drained pas- 
tures. lie has also a good ditch, which he calls a Nor- 
folk ditch ; it was formed by a man sent by Mr. Coke 
from Norfolk, to cut a Norfolk ditch and make a Nor- 
folk fence at llillcsden. This ditch at Amersham is 
four feet wide upon the top, three feet in its perpendi- 
cular depth, and two feet wide at the bottom. Such a. 
ditch as this is very rarely to be seen in Bucks; but 
until siicli a ditch becomes frequent, much land must 
1)6 poisoned with water, and the crops be much in- 
jured. Indeed ditches five feet wide at the top, 18 
inches at the bottom, and four feet deep, will be scarce 
large enough to drain many of the heavy lands, and 
must l>e formed, before those lands can be brought to 
such a state as shall return the greatest produce pos- 
sible. 


I 

SECT. II. — PARING AND BURNING. 

This practice is gaining ground every where, and is 
allowed to be the best way of bringing sward land to 
tillage. 

At Stokc-Goldington it is done at 45s. per acre. The 
. paring 
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paring is begun in March, and the burning takes place 
when the weather permits. Sometimes a spring crop 
follows it, and sometimes wheat. 

Sir .John Dashwooil King has had paring and burttr 
ing done for 1/. 4s. per acre. 

Mr. Graves, of Westbury, pares and burns at two 
guineas per acre, not only old pastures, but old grass 
leys and old sainfoin leys. 


SECT. III. MANURING, 

In some way or other, is practised for every crop. 
The ditr. rent sorts used are, marl, chalk, lime, gyp- 
sum, ashes, soot, malt-dust, 3 ’ard-dung, rabbits'-dnng, 
pigeons’-dung, woollen rags, composts, and sheep’s- 
dung. 

Marl — Is found at Brickhill : it is user! there 80 
loads per acre; but Mr. Turney thinks 60 loads per 
per acre, repeated every seven years, the best way of 
using it. 

Chalk . — The method of laying this manure upon 
land, has been described by Mr. Young in his Farmer’s 
Calendar, and others, repeatedly, viz. by sinking pits, 
drawing up the chalk by baskets, and carrying it out 
in barrows. The same method is pursued in Bucks. 
Chalking is done once in about 91 years, and costs at 
Wycombe 2/., and two guineas, per aicre, for 60 or 70 
loads per acre. • 

Mr. Ay ton, of Missenden, chalks the clover-leys, 
and lets it lie during the winter. He mows the clover, 
and then breaks it up for wheat. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Fouler, of Amershain, docs the same, and also 
upon old sward ; after spreading (he chalk, he lets it 
lie (ill there comes rain, and then he harrows it well. 

Some farmers chalk for turnips ; but in such ctises 
the chalk is not so well pulverized, nor so soon incor- 
porated with (he soil. 

Mr. Pope, of Cheshara, chalks 10 or 12 acres every 
year, ami repeats it in 20 years. lie lays on between 
45 and 50 loads per acre, at 2/. By a load of chalk is 
meant 16 buckets, which hold each 1| bushel. 

Mr. .Allen, of Checquers, lays on 16 loads of chalk 
per acre once in seven years, at 1/. 16s. per acre. 

Lime . — Has been used with much success in some 
instances in Bucks. The observation of the best far- 
mers upon it is, (hat the second time of liming a piece 
of land never answers so well*as (he first. 

No one has found more advantage from the use of 
lime than Ed. Hauiner, Esq. of Stock Grove. He uses 
100 bushels per acre for his turnip crop, with farm- 
yard manure, atid s(*metimes lime alone, which he 
buys'ut .".T. 4(Z. per quarter of eight bushels. 

Mr. Hanmer lias, by (his judicious management, 
made land, which but a few years ago was not worth 
more than 2s. 6d. per acre, now worth at least 25s. 
tithe free. 

The Rev. Mr. Cautley, of Moulsoe, has used lime, 
and laid on 160 bushels per acre. He has found no 
efiect upon his crops except (he turnips ; but he finds 
great I'ffect upon the soil, \nz tliat it is rendered 
less cohesiv", or (in other words) more friable, and con- 
seauently (hat the tillage is by no means so ditficnit to 
the hor-i s as it was before. — See page 108, in the Chap- 
ter ot linplcuieats. 

Mr 
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Mr. Allen, of Cbccqucrs, has used lime, but it does 
not answer. 

II. II. Iloare, Esq. at Wavendou, who has under- 
taken the arduous, but very praisewortliy task of re- 
ducing the high ridges of his farm to a level, has used 
lime with great success. He lays on 80 bushels per 
acre, w hich he buys at 3s. 6d. perquarter; sets it upon 
the land in small heaps, and covers it with mould ; 
when the lime is slaked, he spreads it about the land. 
No other manure can render friable such a cohesive 
soil. I 

Mr. Iloarc has mixal lime with mud taken out of a 
pond, and set it about his pastures ; but tlic etfect of 
the mud without lime, was nearly as good as that 
with it. 

Mr. Praed, of Tyringham, this year (1808) had a 
trial of lime, against folding and farm-yard manure. 
It was upon a field of 17 acres of wheat, of which he 
manured five or six acres with lime only, laying on 
120 bushels per. acre. Upon the other part of the field 
sheep were folded, and 12 cart-loads of dung were car- 
ried from the farm-yard. At the latter end of J une, 
the crop upon the part which was limed, did not ap- 
pear so good as upon the other parts ; but the land was 
by far the cleanest. 

Mr. Leeds, bailitf to Mr. Praed, has informed me, 
that when reaped, there was no dificrence in the crop, 
which was SO bushels per acre. He observed however 
at the same lime, that the part limed had been run out 
by cropping. Mr. Praed burns his own lime at less 
than 2s. 6d. per quarter. 

Lime has been used at Hillesdcn with success. Mr. 
Morris has at dilferenl times had permission from his 
landlord to break up old pasture land, but never 

, reaped 
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reaped good crops until he laid on SO quarters of lime 
per acre. Lime is purchased there at Ss. 9d. per 
quarter. 

The Rev. Dr. I,ord, of Drayton Parslow, limed- 
one*third of seven acres in 1799, with 160 bushels per 
acre upon a stiff clay, when he was fallowing for wheat. 
In the wheat crop no effect was seen. The year fol- 
lowing he sowed wheat again, and upon the part 
where the lime was laid, tlie straw was considerably 
higher and stronger, and the ears of wheat two inches 
longer, than that in the other part of the field, and the 
effect is still (1808) visible. 

Gypsum — Is a manure about which every one is en- 
quiring, many making experiments, and no one aUo 
to give much account. 

Mr. Woodman, of Stone, upon a clover ley, spread 
upon one part six bushels of gypsum per acre, at fir. 
per bushel ; upon another part 40 bushels of ashes per 
acre, at 7d. per bushel ; and upon a third part no- 
thing. There was to apjiearance no difference between 
the parts which had gypsum and ashes, but they were 
both far superior in colour ami quantity to the clover 
growing where no manure was used. To make suck 
experiments complete, equal portions of the clov<v 
^should be weighed at the same time of the day against 
each other. 

Mr. Dodd, of Cheynies, had seen the same experi- 
ment made upon a clover crop near him, ami resolved 
to try it upon the meadow opposite to. his house. 
Upon part of the meadow be spread six bushels of 
gypsum per acre, and upon another part from ten to 
twelve sacks of ashes : the eifL-ct of the ashes was good, 
but that of the gypsum better. 

1 desire 
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I desire to state the only experiment I have beert aWe 
to make upon gypsum. Having (he honour of being 
Secretary to (lie Agricultural Society in Norfolk, I re- 
ceived two bushels of gypsum as a present from a per- 
son in Norwich, in order to use it as I pleased, and re- 
port its etfect. 1 marked out a quarter of an acre in a 
field of about twelve acres, and upon half of this quar- 
ter sowed a bushel of gypsum with turnips, and har- 
rowed them in. Upon (he other half of the quarter of 
an acre 1 did not sow the remaining bushel until the tur- 
nips appe-ared, thinking it might be the means of de- 
stroying the fly, as well as manuring (he land. Upoa 
the rest of the field I had set ten loads per acre of farm- 
yard manure. The whole crop of turnips was taken off 
by the fly, and the land was ploughed and sown afresh. 
I could perceive no difference in the turnip crop, be- 
tween that part where the gypsum was sown and that 
•where farm-yard manure was used ; nor in the succeed- 
ing barley crop, nor in the present clover crop, which 
consists of purple clover, white clover, and ray -grass, 
and is to be mown in the summer of 1809. I have been 
told I should have applied the gypsum to the clover 
crop solely, but 1 considered that the turnip crop is 
the first care of the Norfolk farmer, and that to secure^ 
it is hiS' first concern. 

Ashes — Are universally used upon the clover leys, 
from twenty to fifty bushek per acre. They are brought 
from London by the Grand Junction Canal, or other- 
wise, and cost at the wharfs about 6d. per bushel. 

Mr. Forster, of Wendover, purchases yearly as 
much ashes as cost him 1007. 

Soot — Is much valued by some farmers as manure 

' for 
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ibr trbeat. At Bucklaod it is sova upon vfbeat, tbrtj 
bushels per acre. Mr. Lovell, of Lee, sometimes usm 
soot upon wheat : he sows in the spring thirty busheW 
per acre : hitherto he has bought it at Brentford at 9d. 
and lOd. per bushel. .. . ■ ■ • ‘ o 

i 

Mall-Dust — Is by no means a common manure. ,i 
Mr. Diivis, at Cheynies, uses it as manure for wheat, 
and esteems it higldy. Few persons can procure this 
manure, otherwise it would be more in use. > . , . c 

' ‘ .V til. ' 

Yard-Dung . — Opinions and practice^ vary as tJo the 
method of using farm-yard' manure. ^ Some farmers 
carry it out from the yard and lay it upon a heap, in 
order that it may rot previous to its being spread 
upon the land, for if it is laid , on before that time, the 
consequence is, that it encourages the growth, of twite!)* 
grass, ami the seeds of weeds in it not being rotten 
with the manure, the land is rendered foul by it. , 
Others, on tlie contrary, argue in favour of long ma- 
nure. froin practice, asserting that it has almost double 
the elTeet. Of this class arc most of the best farmers 
in Backs. > 

I met with no experiments to ascertain the fact. It 
was strongly recommended at Holkham Meeting this 
year by Professor Davy ; and> Mr. Coke seconds the 
recommendation, by being enabled to s!ate in conse- 
quence of it, that he this year used long manure 
for his turnip crop, aud found it completely answer ' 
Mr. Davy’s statcnicrnt. . 

; It is true, that it is a prevailing practice in Bucks, to 
.carry yard-dimg in its long and hot slate upon land, 
but it is also a common practice ,to spread it in that 
state, and thus- to sudi-r it to lie as well upon a tilth as 
BUCKS.] T upon 
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up<m «n oiiam!, in some instances a;{x we^s, before ft 
- is pioa^ed in, in others less t bat in no instonce did f 
seethe praefiou parsned in Norfolkj viz. for (be ma- 
Bare to be spread just before the plough, so that little 
or no evaporation may take pluco before it is covered 
ivitii a slight coat of mould, or as it is there termed, 
before it is se«kd in. 

f ' What the evaporation or loss of fluid nvay be, which 
arises from eaposing long dung upon the ground in (be 
manner now mentioned, no one 1 believe is able to state 
accurately : but the following fact I can state as per- 
fectly correct, because it took place in (he presenee of 
J: C. Carwen, Esq. of Worliington, in Cumbertand, 
his son, and myself. It was in the month of October, 
1807, in (he mkldte of the day, and there was much 
^ moisture in (he groand! Some land was stirred on 

-purpose for tlieexp<'rimei)t, ». e. to discover how much 
Said was then evaporating from that spot td* ground. 
We took a large glass, the circumference of which 
■was 18^V inehe»> having with a sj^wnge perfectly 
cleaned the inside of the glass, and ci««r«d it of all 
moisture, we turned its mouth downward, and set it 
upon the land which had been stirred : at the end of a 
quarter of an hour we took it up, and with the same 
'sponge vUb which wc first cleaned the inside, and 
■ which we bad after (hat weighed accurately, we wiped 
-the inside of the glass, now fall of vapour which had 
risen from the Spot of grouml under it, and weighed 
‘the sponge again, when we found it had contracted in ^ 
moisture four grains in weiglit. What then would be 
the weight of moisture issuing from an acre of land 
under the same circumstances in the sam6 time ? I ant- 
swer,' nearly I|cwt., for it is about I cwt. 51 lb. 5o*. 
19 dwtfl. i and if we may suppose, that in the ne*t quar* 

tor 
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,|pr o/m hoar aaly the qaaptitjr is evaporated, yre 
ahall find (bat witbia half ap hour, upon an acre of 
; ground immediately bftar pioogbiogf under the cif* 
aumstances stated above, more than 3cwt. of fluid 
)Va>uUl be lost. Apply this to the evaporation which 
takes place from long dung, brought in a warm state 
fresh from the yard, to be spread immediately, or very 
soon, upon the land in the hot months of the year, and 
there to remain several days, or (as I had an opportu- 
>nity of observing in some instances) weeks, and the 
efhet to be suspected, should induce those who are in'* 
'terested, to make accurate experiments upon this point 
' in husbandry, and at least to assure themselves that the 
• present practice is right. . * 

Mr. Parrot, steward to the Marquis of Buckinghapi, 
at Stowe, has an excellent method of making yard ma- 
nure, which is by laying straw into a reservoir for the 
-drain of theTarm'yafdj'whfoh reservoir is coBveniehtly 
sitnated below (he yard*' .1 > 

Mr. Dover, of Thornton,' brings the ant'faills frOm 
his pastures into such a reservoir. < 

Mr. A. Lynes, of Hillesden, has a faogholb adjoin- 
ing to hlr pig-sty» into which the drain pf the farm- 
yard fto^s : thn hole is six yards long, four yards wide, 
and one yard deep. This drainage be carries out 
upon his pastures in a large tub holding two hogsheads, 
which is fixed upon an axle with wheels," from which 
tub the liquor runs into a trough with botes at the bot- 
tom* This i? placed behind the tub, is long/ 
ft. broad, ami half a foot deep* With this Mr. 

' Lynes manares ten acres of pasture every year : hie 
observation is, ** that this manure does most service in 
wet weather : in dry feather it requires water to be 
waed with it, bemg tQo^trpag fyr |jhe pasture^.” 

t 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Smilh, of Thornton, informs me, that Mr. 
Biggs, of Cublinglon, uses the drain of his farm-yard 
in the same manner as Mr. A. Lyiies, and that he has 
a pnmp in the reservoir for -the purpose of tilling the 
water carriage. Mr. Biggs sometimes top-dresses com 
by this carriage, and has got large cro}>s by that means, 
particularly a crop of oats lately. * ’ .. i- ' 

^ \ ...i t .ot, . f i 

'Itablfits'rDung-r~ls iisal in, the neighbourhoods of 
Aylesbury and Wycombe, where rabbits are kgpt in 
houses by jHivate-persoiis. It is laid upon wheat, bar- 
ley, and grass, forty bushels |K‘r acrv, but js 'said, to 
biiw (he bgsjl edVet upon barley ; the -pricu is Cd,. per 
bushel. Mr. Ciiaplin’s bailiff,) in the (estimate of ma- 
nures, saysifoUliugof slieepis the bestj farot^yard dung 
then oslun), and lust of all,rabbils’-dung. . . • 

- . ■ ■ r; o 1 

' Pigeons'’’ Dvag~-A* sown at Siinrdcloos, pear Amcr- 
sham, broad-cast, in April, upon.-bacley ajtd wheat, 
whtt’e they appear ^r-a iydlow CiOlour, aiHl .tbe effect 
is very soon perceived ./in the cbtmge of the, colour o.f 
the crops. ‘ •> ^n! '/H ' ! .A. 

TToallen Pags — Are used upon the Chilfem Hills by 
iftost farmers, in the same manner as oil-cake* in Nor- 


Tki» >1 an inferior kind of c»ke, generally made of rape, vrliicli 
having fine been broken into (mail piece*, ft sown broad-cast upon the 
^a^', and harrowed or ploughed'in with the wheat : it ii bought now at 
9/. VC(. per ton. Some farmer* sow a ton upon two acres, others a ton 
'UfiDn tlwee. Xtr. OoketiriU* oil-cake with turnips, one ton to six acres, 
^ a machine made for the purpose. This quantity of oil-cake is used 
.upon the best turnip landj but upon land of an inferior quality, Mr. 
Coke uses only a ton upon three acres : he first uses long yard-manure as 

i»i as it will go, ami then oil-cake. It was the practice^ of Mr. Ore*'- 
** * 1 * 
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folk, as maomre foe the Nvlioat crop. AImuI Deacons* 
field the general quantity is a too tu three acres, ,pur* 
ebased at 8f.;pcr top. . 

, Mr. 'Forster, of Wendover, observes, that woolk’u 
rags are not now so good as they used to be, and. that 
they are most serviceable npoii light soils. i 

I Mr. Heath, of Wyepnabe, Mses them ; he observes, 
that they are a good manure upon gravel and sand, 
but not upon chalk, for there the \vheat blights and 
dies away. 

Peat — Is used at Cippenliam Court by Mr. Lang- 
tOD, without success. My advice to him was, to try it 
once more without burning, having seen ii^Hitces of 
its success upon gravelly soils, when laid on for tiir* 
nips in the same state in which it comes from the 
moor. 

Composts— \rc formed by most farmers. Many 
form them of farm-yard dung, mbulil, and lime. Mr. 
Fouler, of Amersham, is extremely anxious in this 
husbandry. He rakes and scrapes together all the nm> 
nure he can find upon the roads, and employs women 
and children to gather all the dung ]>ossil)le, for which 
he pays 2d. per bushel. Mr. Fouler lays long yard- 
dung upon his meadows, and composts upon bis u|>- 
lands. 

It. Ward, Esq. of Hyde Lodge, near Chcsliam,env 
ploys women and children in the same manner, and 


man, bte of Burnham, to apply both form-yanl manure and oil-cake, af 
the former only eight or ten loadt, and of the latter one quarter of a Con 
per acre. ' ^ , 

T 3 gives 
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giv6s the tame price : he buys ako bark ftatti the talt* 
ilers, and thus forms composts. ' - s ■’ 

At Shardeloes, the seat of T. D. T. Drake) ttl« 
yard-dung was turned np, and the kaveh of the ttees 
Vvhich bad been gathered in the park yttve Atiked Dritll 
the dong. 

Mr. Forster, of Wendoter, forms coraposti of tbrf 
and yard-dung, which he tarns over once after a meath, 
and uses for tnrnips : but be prefers long yard^nng to 
be scaled in, when the land is clean, and so tOliO Ofitd 
the turnips are to be sown. 

Sheep's^ Dung — By ftdding, is the most bniveitat 
manure in Bucks, insomuch that sheep are hired for 
this pur|)OBe. The practice, bowem, of hiring sheep, 
exists only upon farms in the south of Bucks, Where 
there are common-fields, and beyond the Chiitern Hills 
north, upon lands under the open-field culture, and 
has distinct usages. 

The practice in the neighbourhood of Balt HHI, 

, Slough, dec. is to hire them from Bagshot-heath, with 
or without a shepherd ; if with a shepherd, some allow‘d 
ance is made for him, but if without a sliepbcrd, the 
sheep are tnrned upon the common-fieldB to feed when 
they go* from fold, and no other allowance is made fet 
them. On the other hand, should they go ftwm the 
fold to good enclosed pasture, which is very rare, those 
who lett the sheep, pay in some cases Ss-. €d. and 3s. 
per score. Such sheep are procured as soon as the cork 
is harrowed, and remain there till the latter end of No- 
vember or beginning of December. It is probable, that 
last November, within two miles of Cippenbam Court, 
there were not fewer than 3000 sheep hired upon difie^ 

rent 
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ttatMi. 

Farmer* who adopt this practice shvo at least I5i. 
per cent, in capital on the score of sheep, keep ati 
Aeir lanil under the plough, crop* h according to 
«oaveniei>ee, not system, and have no care abont the 
injury which sheep may BOKtain fronn folding : whether 
these are advantages equivalent to the itns of the profit 
to be derived from a systematical manageroeot of sheep 
and stock, is surely very doubtful, and to be estimated 
only by local circum^nces, and principally by the 
Vicinitj to London, and the great road to Bath and 
Oxford, which gives the farmer an opportunity of selL 
tng hay and riniw, and takii^ no care about winter 
food foi cattle. It is not practised by Mr. LangtoR) 
on excellent farmer at Cip|ienham Court. j 

The second usage of sheep’s-dung is, that upon heavy 
hindfi unenclosed under the open-field cahore. These 
land* generally arc in sach a state at to disoourtige, and 
in fact prevent farmers from keeping 9faee{> of Iheit 
own. But poor men with a capital just saiheient to buy 
a sheep, either having a right upon the commons of 
the unenclosed lands, or gaining a right from those 
who have, go from one open-field to anothet- with thekr 
little flock* of fonr score sheep each) to fold npon the 
follows for the occupiers of such fallows,' for which 
they receive usuaUy Is. per score per week, If they 
have the means of feeding their sheep by their own 
right ; but if n it, they fold for the right of keeping 
their sheep upon the commons. In a few instances Is, 
fid. per score per week was paid, but this depends upon 
the state of the sheep and their size, together with the 


• Sec Chap, Vn. Sect. 3, page 152. • 

t 4 state 
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•tate of tbe food upon (lie coininons. No one tronld 
be surprized that farmers have recourse to hired sheep 
in such cases, who could see the state of the lands upon 
which the sheep are folded, or tlie foixl to which such 
sheep go from fol(l.> Mr. Hardy, of Newport Pag- 
nel, whose judgment upon subjects of this kind is 
highly valuable, writes thus ; “ Many of the farmers 
keep* no sheep, but hire /locks to fold their lands 
from April to October, for which they pay to foreign 
sheplierdst Is. dd. per week a score. For this practice 
there are perhaps several reasons : dread of rot, insafli- 
cient winter keep, and want of capital.’’ The only 
matter of surprize in this account is, how such prac* 
tice can pay the shepherd : 1 no where got an e^liniate 
of such shepherd’s profits, and therefore I can state them 
only from conjecture, observation, and such accounts 
as I could obtain. ' 

' Let us then suppose that a shepherd could get toge* 
tber a flock of four score sheep fur 80/. wc may collect 
his profit thus : . 


The Shepherd's outgoing Expenses : 

Interest of capital,.:. £.4 

Labour, 10s. 6d. per week, omitting 




0 

4 


harvest, 

Sheep annually bought, to supply <hoge ? gQ 
which die and arc sold, J 


0 

0 


0 0 


£.59 4 0 


* Mr. Hardy is speaking of “ cpen-J>cU. " 

f By foreign shepherd is meant, a poor man who 'drives his sheep 
from one parish to another for hire. . . .. 


The 
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The Shepherd's Income. ■ i 

By wool, 3.f. each, £.12 0 0 

Folding, Is. per score per week, six montlis, 24 0 0 ^ 

Sale of 20 sheep annually, at 30s. each, .... 30 0 0 * 

— — , I 

je.66 0 0 


Allowing then the shepherd only 10s. 6d. per week . 
for labour, here is a profit of only 6/. 16s. ; and yet it 
sometimes happens, that such small profits as these, are 
the means of preventing many acres of open-fields from, 
being enclosed. 


SECT. IV.-— IBBIGATION. 

There is but one instance of irrigation worthy of 
record in the county of Bucks, and that is at Cheynics, 
upon a meadow containing only 1| acre and 8 perch, / 
the property of His Grace the Duke of Bedford, formed 
by Mr. Dodd, in whose occupation it is. Plate 
XIII. is a delineation of it, which scarce requires 
any explanation. Tlie beds with the floaters upon 
their crowns, and the drains between them, arc 40 feet 
wide from drain to drain, and tlie fall, from the floaters 
to the drains, 20 inches; that is, an inch to a foot. 

The water enters from the stream at A, and by the 
feeder A C (very judiciously formed parallel to the 
stream, to serve as a drain to stop any water which 
otherwise might issue from the stream, and breaking 
out below, might poison the whole meadow) is carried 
into the floaters ; and from D to C is itself a floater, 

and 
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and irrigates that part of the meadow which falls from 
D C to E B, having also one inch fall to a fool. 

Mr. Smith, who has formed some excellent water- 
meadows ill Norfolk, does not make (he beds so wide, 
and gives the water a more rapid fall. Mr. Smith’s 
beds are generally about 11 or 12 yards wide, having 
two f(?ct fall from the crowns or floaters to the drains. 
Mr. Dodd estimates the expense of this meadow, taking 
it from its swampy boggy state to its present rich luxii- 
riancy, at not less than 25/. per acre. The produce of 
this meadow this year (1808) is very great. In the 
spring, from the first week in March to (he 14th o( 
May, Mr. Dodd kept upon it ten ewes with their 
lambs, at (he end of which time he sold the lambs for 
40r. each. The ewes were afterwards fattened, from 
which having taken their fleeces, he sold them to the 
butcher at tlieir original price. As soon as the lambs 
were sold, Mr. Dodd watered the meadow, and then 
mowed it, and carried off the hay. He tlicn watered H 
again, and mowed it a second time for hay. By these 
two cuttings he obtained six loads of hay, reckoning 
18 cwl. to the load, part of which he sold for 5/. and 
6/. per load. From November to the present time 
(Dec. 31, 1808), he Ins had four cows upon the after- 
math, and doubts not but he shall be able to keep them 
upon it a month longer, if the season permits. Such 
A produce ns this is sufficient to encourage any one to 
form a water-meadow, who has but water at command. 
Let us recapitulate the above. 


Omitting 
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Omitting the ewes* and their fleece*) ^ ^ 90 0 0 

Umbs Were sold for S ' i 

S4x ioftds of iiaj) at lOjr. per loa«l, 33 0 

Four C 0 W 8 fbedin^, from Nov. I to Dec. 7 ^ 4 

3i) with the feed i-emaiaiAg, 

■£.5t 4 0 


Ih addition to the above) and in contradiction to thn 
received opinion of the value of water-meadow hay, f 
ought to state, that in the beginning of this year a cow 
be intended for the butcher, had after a fortnight’s 
lime been glutted with barley-meal, and Mr. Dodd 
gave her from that lime only hay from a rick, which 
was a mixture of water-meadow hay and other hay. 
Within three or four months (he cow was sold for 20f. 
weighing 85 stone, of 8 lb. to (he stone. The hay from 
a water-meadow adjacent to Mr. Dodd’s, is part sold 
at five guineas per load of IS cwt. and part kept to feed 
chaise-horses ; and (he gentleman who uses the water- 
meadow hay for this purpose, informs me his horses 
thrive with it. 

By the above water-meadow, added to (he improve- 
ment of a pasture, as stated in page 240, Mr. Dodd has 
benefited his occupation so much, that, whereas upon 
12 acres he used to keep only two cows and a horse, he 
is now enabled, by the addition of three acres, having 
in all fifleen, to keep four cows and two horses (viz. a 
yearling and a nag) throughout the year, together with 
ten ewes with their lambs from Michaelmas to May, 


• These were fattened, and after they were shorn, were sold to a 
butcher for their original price, when bought in the preceding autumn 
with lamb, viz. two guineas each. 

and 
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and to sell them as they become fat ; to mow bk water* 
meadow twice, and get six loads of hay ; to take in 
agistment stock at 5s.. per bead per week, so as to pro* 
duce this year 51. 17s. 6d., and to sell some bay. 

To his horse Mr. Dodd gives half a peck of. com 
per day, and sometimes three quarters of a peck, in ad* 
dition to the produce of his pastures. But it must also 
be taken into consideration, that be keeps near a score 
pigs, for which some barley is bought. The above 
however is a very valuable instance of the effects of im- 
proving pastnre lands, and particularly by irrigation. 



CHAF. 
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embankments. 

> ')• ' I ■. 

UNDER this bead no observations were made to 
me, not communications sent. 
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SECT. I.«~BBBSD. 

Cjttle — ^Are kept in this county for two pur- 
poses, for beef and for butter ; very few for work. 

For beef, most graziers prefer those of the Hereford 
breed, being esteemed the quickest feeders. A few are 
of opinion, that the Devons are most profitable, being 
light of offal. But to determine this question with cer- 
tainty, no one at present is able. Indeed the general 
observation upon them is, that there are good and bad 
of all sorts, and that it is absurd to ask which is the 
quickest feeder. Animals, like men, they say, vary as 
to their improvement by food, and therefore no one can 
say in general terms, how much weight of beef a given 
quantity of food shall produce in a given time, much 
less can he determine this point as to a particular ani- 
mal, or a given number of animals of a specific breed ; 
and if no judgment can be previously formed upon this 
subject of a given number of animals, by men whose 
whole life has been employed, and whose whole interest 
has been concerned in points of this kind, how shall 
they be able to select a given number of the one breed 
against the same number of another, to determine the 
question ? The only circumstance which they can 
ascertain with any degree of certainty is, the quantity 

of 
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«f fbod aHoKed to then ; and here perhaps a qiiotion 
night arise, whether the tame spot <of land, or thesarae 
kind of food, is congenial with both ? and s«ch objeci- 
tioBs would roader the trials inflnite, to determine the 
general question. Those gentlemen who delivered 
observations upon this subjcctf seemed to have a favou« 
rite breed, and such partiality seemed to be founded 
upon their own experience, by which, having been 
more used to one breed than to the otlier, or perhaps 
haring been more successful with the one than the 
«ther, they had imbibed a predilection and attachment 
for the one in preference to the other, lo general, the 
large beast is preferred to a small one, for this reason t 
because, as the grazing is prtacipally in the summer 
<for very few feed beasts, except as stores, in winter), 
and tbe pastures are good, it is a received opinion, that 
Urge animals upon good land will fatten as quick at 
small ones. Such is not the case upon poor land; there, 
they say, a small animal of the Scotch breed will fatt^, 
where a Hereford or any large animal would starve. 
To the above observations add the circumstance of the 
vicinity of Bucks to London, and the reason appears 
why graziers there prefer the large Hereford and Devon 
ox, and the short-horned Yorkshire cow, for beef. 
Upon the whole, the profit of grazing must dcprmd 
upon the grazier’s judgment in buying, and liis oppor- 
tunity of sending to market to the best mlvtmlage. 

Mr. Wesfear prefers, generally, the Hereford ox for 
grazing, but buys and sells at any time any grazing 
stock which answers his purpose : he has an opportu- 
nity of feeding some beasts in winter, as well as keeping 
stores. 

, Mr. Chandler, of Dynton, buys the Devon, but add# 
also Scotch beasts. 

Messrs. 
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Messrs;T. and J. Kitelee b«iy any breed whicli will give 
a quick return. Mr. T. Kitclce has now (Nov. ISOS) 
a few Herefords as stores. 

Mr. Praed grazes Herefords and a few iScots, and 
keeps a few grazing l)oasts'in tlie winter. 

Mr, Smith, of Aylesbury, buys the short-horned 
Yorkshire cows before winter, which^ if he can buy 
them at a moderate price, p.ay well. They may be 
bought in the autumn for about 10/. each, and by liar* 
vest will weigh from 90 to 100 stone*. ! 

For the dairy, the favourite cow is the Yorkshire 
short-horned cow, called tlie llolderness. This breed 
of cows^ upon rich pastures, is esteemed the roost pro- 
ductive. There arc however some dairy-men, who 
prefer the long-horned Leicester. The Suffolk cow is 
introduced in a few instances, and approved, where 
the food is less luxuriant. The Alderney is also found 
in the yards of a few gentlemen, w ho arc more curious 
in -their choice of breed. A principal reason for the 
pretbrence given to the llolderness is, that after having 

* The stope here consistr; of eight pounds, and the method of spcalung 
of the weight of a beaat is generally by the score, thus : 

A beast whose 

s^ole weight is ' 

StlfWf • li, 



Such a mode of reciconing is preferable to that of speaking of the whole 
by the stone, reckoning 14 Ib. to the stone, because of the connexion be^ 
tween the quarter and the whole, the number of score pounds in the 
former being the same at the number of ten stone* in the latter. 

. .1 kept 
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kept them in a dairy from three years old to six or 
seven, tliey are then ready of sale to London milkmen, 
or for grazing. There are also some Welsh cows kept. 

The Rev. Mr, Rush, of Stone, gives an excellent 
character of (he Alderney cow. He had two such, the 
one a calf of the other, and fur a considerable part of a 
year they gave 11 lb. of butter each per week. 

S. Freeman, Esq. of Fawley Court, keeps 20 cows 
of the short-horned Yorkshire breed, from the stock of 
Sir George Strickland, late of Boynton, near Bridling- 
ton, in Yorkshire. He has also two or three Alder- 
neys, for the sake of thickening the cream. 

Mrs. Freeman is extremely neat and regular in the 
management of the dairy. This is the only instance T 
met with in Bucks, where the dairy-maid milks cows, 
and where cows are constantly milked three times a day, 
by which means Mrs. Freeman is quite sure the quan- 
tity of milk is increased. 

Sir John DashwoodKing has a dairy of Suffolk cows, 
which thrive well with him, and which he values 
much. 

W. Lowndes, Esq. of Whaddon, had one or two of 
the Suffolk cows, but they made bloody water, and soon 
wasted and died. Such is the case with all cows which 
are not bred upon his land, and such is the case in his 
neighbourhood. All stock thrives best at Whaddon 
which is bred there ; they are not liable to those disor- 
ders which affect foreign stock. Mr. Lowndes keeps 
Alderney cows, and it is allowed that he gets more and 
better butter from them, than his neighbours do from 
the Holderness. 

Mr. Forster, of Wendover, sometimes buys Welsh 
heifers between Michaelmas and Christmas, puts a bull 
to them, keeps them in bis yard in the winter upon 
BUCKS. j u straw 
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straw to make manure, and sells them in the spring for 
the dairy. 

Opinions are various witii respect to the propriety of 
breeding or buying the 'stock of cows necessary for a 
dairy ; as to profit, if butter sells well it is best to sell 
calves and buy heifers, not breed them. 

Mr. Hart, of Wing, always buys heifers to supply 
his dairy, saying, when he breeds for himself the stock 
does not prosper ; but at the same time he related a cir< 
cumstance on the contrary side of the question, re* 
specting Mr. Woodman, of Grafton, viz. that all the 
cows he had were not bred upon his farm, except one, 
and that they had all the red water except that one. 

The cattle in Bucks are generally large ; but it is the 
opinion of some farmers, that small ones would be 
better for the land, because the tread of their feet upon 
the clayey lands would have a less injurious eflfect. 

Cows are either bred by those who keep them, or 
bought at four years old and sold at eight years old. 
Many farmers upon the dairies, for want of winter food, 
are obliged to sell some cows every autumn. • 

For work, but a few gentlemen keep oxen. 

The Marquis of Buckingham has a team of Devons, 
of which Mr. Parrot, his steward, speaks well. 

The Earl of Bridgewater has only oxen upon one 
farm to do all the work. His Lordship keeps eight 
teams of Welsh and one of Susse.x and Durham oxen. 
They are all yoked as horses. The account given by one 
of bis stewards was, that they have no corn, but live 
upon liay and straw cut in equal quantities, mixed for 
them, and that each ox eats three Winchester bushels 
per day. These bxen are begun to be worked at three 
and four years old, and are kept at work three years, 
and are never shod. Font and fire are used ia a cart', 
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nnd four in a ■plough. In the comparative estimate of 
oxen with horses, it must not bo forgotten, that the 
Earl of Bridgewater uses only three horses in a plough. 

H. H. Iloarc, Esq. at Wavendon, works oxen in 
the cart, but not in the plough . 

Mr. Langtonj of Cippenham Court, keeps a team 
of Hereford oxen, but dislikes theth for ploughing. 

Mr. Freeman, of Fawley Court, works eight oxeny 
two in a plough ; they are fed in winter upon cut hay 
and straw, and in summer upon grass. ' 


SECT. II#— TOOD. 

pOR Grazing in The chief of the grazing 

in this County is confined to the summer : whatever 
beasts are kept after Christinas, are either store' and fed 
upon straw and hay, or prime beasts, and kept at a 
great expense upon oibcakc and bay : there are but 
few exceptions to this practicse. 

Mr. Kitcloc, of Castletborpe, between Michaelmas 
end Christmas gives his bullocks a few turnips upon 
the pastures, and generally disposes of all his bullocks 
before Christmas, except a few stores in the straw-yard. 

At Aylcsbary, a few turnips are given to beusls be« 
fore they are put to oil-cake. 

Mr. Woodman, of Stone, gave Uie khol rabi* to 
eight bullocks in November last, belbre he gave them 
the Swedish turnips, and approves them highly. He 
says, that in quality the khol rabi is not at all inferior 
to the Swede. i 


* Set hit acceuat ttm plaat, in Cha{>. VB. Sect. 18. 
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The Earl of Brid<fcwater feeds beasts in winter in 
stalls with Swedish turnips and hay. Each bullock 
has one bushel and a half of Swedish turnips per day, 
and thirteen bullocks have ten trusses of hay, each 
truss weighing 561b.: these bullocks had this year 
been at Berry field, at agistment, from Mayday to 
November, the price 5s., and of two prime beasts 6f. 
per week each. 

Messrs. T. and J. Kitelee, feed a few oxen in winter 
upon turnips, cabbages, and oil-cake. Oxen grazed thus 
in winter will pay a farmer if oil-cake is not bought at 
too dear a rate : but ifoil-cake costs seventeen guineas a 
thousand, it will puzzle any calculator to find out how 
beasts bought at 20/. each, can pay a farmer for twenty 
weeks keeping, having each five cakes per day, and 
one quarter of a hundred weight of hay, when hay is 
to be sold at five guineas a load : and yet I saw ten 
Hereford oxen, eight of which were so fed, and two 
had six cakes per day, and ns much hay as they would 
eat ; and I was told the prime cost of the beasts was 
not less than 301. each ! ! 1 

Mr. Smith, of Aylesbury, feeds about fifteen cows 
upon turnips in the straw-yard, in winter : such cows 
are to be bought in November and December at about 
10/. each, which about harvest time will average from 
'90 to 100 stone : such grazing pays a farmer but little. 

'Mr. Cox, of Beachingdon, deviates a little from the 
general practice of feeding beasts in winter, by giving 
them turnips in the spring. The beasts are Iwught in 
November, and if they are tolerably full of flesh, he 
gives them an oil-cake at Christmas, when the other 
beasts are gone ofl^, and then turnips. . . 

Strickland Freeman, Esq. of Fawley Court, graze.s 
beasts in winter. Last year he fattened twenty-two 
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slecTs and heifers of the short-horned Yorkshire breed, 
two years and a half old. They had only oil-cake and 
cut hay : the oil-cake was bought at sixteen guineas 
per thousand, and the beasts cost from 5/. to bl. 10.?. 
the feeding. They were put up to fatten about Christ- 
mas, after having been offered for sale at 14f. each, 
and refused at market. At the latter end of March 
and beginning of April, they were sold fat from 30/. to 
thirty guineas each. Such was the account given by 
his steward, Mr. Forster. ' 

NearOlney a few turnips are given to grazing stock, 
if the hay crop does not hold out ; but the farmers 
there prefer hay to turnips, except the Swedish turnips^ 
of which they reckon one acre will go ns far as two of 
the common turnip. ' 

Food for Cows in Winter . — Hay is invariably the 
footl for cows in winter upon the dairy farms, and of 
this the general allowance is from two to three tons per 
bead. If then a cow requires for her summer keep two 
acres, scarce less than two will be necessary for her 
winter’s keep. In Chap. VIII. Sect. 5, a question is 
started, which seems here to find its answer : for to those 
who are acquainted with the value of artificial food (I 
mean the cabbage tribe, turnips, &c.) if we appeal, 
what quantity of arable land will they allow to produce 
food for a cow in winter ? they will answer. Not an 
acre. Surely then the question, whether much pasture 
land might not be converted to tillage, and yet the same 
quantity of the same stock be kept ? becomes now still 
more interesting. It is not necessary to produce ex- 
amples of the use of hay as the food for cows in winter, 
upon the dairy farms in Bucks. If it be objected 
to the use of turnips, as a substitute for Lay in winter, 
that they give a taste to the butter, w hich is very un- 

u 3 pleasant, 
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pleasant, it should be replied, that there are means of 
preventing tliat taste by a proper use of boiling water, 
of which one part is mixed with three of milk, when 
it is put into the leads as it comes from the cows ; and 
by this method not only the taste of the turnip is cor* 
rected, but the cream rises quicker and Uticker. 

At Aylesbury, a few turnips are given to cows iq 
winter, by one or two farmers. 

Mr. Graves, ofWestbury, feeds his cows in win^f 
upon sainfoin and meadow bay. 

T. D. T. Drake, Esq. of Shardcloes, feeds cows iq 
winter upon cut hay and straw, in the proportion of 
pne of straw to two parts pf hay : by cutting, his cow* 
keeper says one-ll)ird of the footl is saved. Mr. Drake 
was advised to feed his cows in winter jn stalls ; ho ' 
followed the advice, but soon found they wasted in 
milk, and required the attendance of two men instead 
of one, and lliercforc discontinued the practice. 

Mr. Hayward, of Stoke-Goldington, feeds his cows 
in stalls, and says they thrive the better. Cows noj 
in milk are fed upon straw , the rest upon hay. 

Mr. Davis, of Cheynies, uses potatoes* and malt* 
dust as food for milch cows. 

Lord Carrington feeds his milch cows in winter upon 
cut hay and straw, and sometimes brewers’ grains ; 
to fattening cows his Lordship gives oiUcake with Swe- 
dish turnips, six or seven cakes per day to a cow. 

J^ood in Summer . — No other food in summer from 
May to November 1st, is used, either for grazing or 
milking stock, but grass. The general practice in 
grazing is to buy beasts in the spring, and to send 
them to market before Christmas, except some prime on 


• Set Chap. VII. Sect. IS. 
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choice beasts. Many vrhograze, agist stock also from 3s. 

to per week, according lo the value of (be pas- 
ture and the quantity of stock agisted. It is, however, 
feeding a beast at a very dear rate, to pay 6v. per week 
for liina from Mayday to November 1st (which cost at 
' furst SQi. and must be kept a month perhaps after he 
returns from grass before he is slaughtered), if he does 
not weigh more than 140 stone by December. 

Mr. SwanncU, of Filgrave, grazes Hereford and 
Welsh beasts, and feeds them in summer, one beast 
upon two acres of pasture. Having arable land, and 
being able to winter beasts, he keeps store cattle to 
follow those which are fattening. , .• 

Mr. Cox, of Beacliingdoh, in Wbaddesdon, allows 
one acre and a quarter of pasture to a grazing beast. 

At Berryfield, Mr. Rose allows one acre and a half 
to a grazing beast, and says it is very hard stocking to 
allow an acre and a quarter only. 

Mr, Praed, at Tyringham, allows two bullocks to 
three acres of pasture. 

Food in summer for cows is almost universally tw® 
acres to a cow. It is to be observed, that in this allow- 
ance for a cow as well as for oxen, stated above, sheep 
are also fed ; but that account is reserved for the Section 
appropriated to them. 

Mr. Hayward, of Stoke-Goldington, keeps a cow to 
two acres of pasture. 

Upon extremely rich pastures, as at Whaddesdon, 
it is not esteemed so beneficial to the farmer to keep 
a dairy as to graze oxen ; but a question arises in my 
mind upon this subject, wliich from the practice 
adopted at Fawley Court, I have no hesitation in laying 
before the Board for experiment, -whetber, if in such 

u 4 cases 
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cases COWS were milked* three times a day, a much 
greater return would not be made by cows than by 
beeff And an additional question may be started, 
whether some abridgment of food, I mean of the pas- 
ture, by confining the cows in milking houses in the 
middle of the day, might not be attended with be- 
neficial effects ? 


SECT. III. MANAGEMENT. 

With respect to fatting of beasts, no other exists 
but that which is to be derived from good pastures. A 
good Buckinghamshire grazier, however, daily w'atches 
well the improvement made in a beast, and sells ac- 
cordingly. If an animal is thrifty, he improves it 
as long as he can : if not, he sells it as soon as he 
can, remembering the old maxim, “ the Jirst loss is 
the best,” and in neither instances forgetting, that 
“ quick returns and ready motuy” is that which gives 
life to commerce. 

Management with respect to the dairy is neat and 
simple. Cows arc kept from four years old so long as 
they are valuable (that is, good milkers), or sold at 
eight years old to London milkmen, or graziers, unless 
disposed of before that time for want of winter food. 
The cfilves are generally sold to sucklers at an age from 


* By this practice a waiter was won not long since in Norfolk, upon a 
question between two gentlemen, which had the best breed of cows, and 
that was to depend upon the quantity of milk. The gentleman who 
milked his cows three times a day produced the most. 

four 
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four io twelve days old, except a few which are fat- 
tened or kept to supply tiie dairy. Those intended for 
the dairy, either at home or elsewhere, are chosen by 
their while faces, white eyelids, and while noses ; 
calves with such poinis will generally sell for 5r. each 
more then others. The cows are milked in the sum- 
mer in one corner of a iield, or in n milkirtg-house*, 
by men, and carried home in pails banging upon a 
wooden shoulder sling (as it is called). At Fawley 
Court only, the dairy-maid milks as well as the men ; 
and at Aylesbury some milk is carried home in a large 
tab swinging upon a frame supported upon an axle 
and two wheels. 

In general, the rcceptaclcst of the milk are made of 
lead, but few wooden trays are used. At Fawley Court, 
Mrs. Freeman uses irays made of tin, in the form of 
go thus r 



They are placed upon frames of deal : a b the 
breadth, is 2ft. ; cd is 18 in., and the depth at e e 
(the holes for the milk lo be drawn out) is 9 in. ; from, 
c c the depth goes on increasing to e e. Mrs. Freeman 


• See PUh V. 


f See Chap. tU> Sect. S. 
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bad alio «kuM tniys, but those of tin w«ie preferred. 
The obfiervatien made wns, that lead is not esteemed 
wholesome, and that the oream rises as soon and as 
thick in tin as In leaden trays, and that the tin trajs 
are mueh kss expensive. 

In most dairies the milk is skimmed every twelve 
beurs, twice in summer, and oftener in winter. Tbe 
arearo from tbe first two skimmings is put into the 
cream cistern to make the first butter, and that which 
w afterwards akimmed, makes what is called an o/teif 
. Tbe milk is in many instances skimmed five 
and six tunes > in this practice I foMinl but one devia^ 
tion, which was at Fawley Court : there Mrs. Freeman 
skints the milk only once, and that after twenty*fOur 
hours. When the. milk has been thus skimmed, the 
Invariable practice is to convey it into the begrtub*, 
where sometimes corn is mixed with it, and from which 
the pigs are regularly fed. No cheeses are made, except 
in the summer a very few cream cheeses by particular 
persons, for Buckingham, Aylesbury, and Wycombe 
markets, and a few at Fawley Court by Mrs, Freeman. 
It is by no means a common practice, but 'at Stoke* 
.Goldington, Mr. Hayward, after once skimming tbe 
milk doubles it, that is, puts two leads of milk toge- 
ther, making the milk now double the depth it was be- 
fore, and thus skims it twice or thrice, or as often as it 
will admit of being skimfned. The skimming dish is. 
made of tin, circular, being about a foot in diameter, 
with boles in it, and a handle upon the top of it. 

Butter is made twice in a week, in churns usually 
turned by a horse (See Chap. III. Sect. 2). The time 
usually given for tbe butter to come., is an hour and a 


* See Cbap.' ID. Sect 2. 
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half. I traiched ono churn which hekl eight dozen*, 
and found it went round forty-five times in a niiimte. 
} had no where an opportunity of trying or learoiog 
the degree of heat in the churn. 

The butter made in Bucks is esteemed very good. Its 
colour, firmness, and flavour, are excellent. 

The manner of sending butter to London, gives tfaf 
dairymen but very little trouble. The butter is made in 
lumps of 3 lb. each, and is packed into a basket made 
of osders, which is called a flat. Flats are parallelipi* 
pedons of different sizes, but all of the same depth, vli, 
11 inches. They hold from three to ton do:^ of but* 
ter; that is, from 361b. to 1801b. t they have ench 
on three of their sides, three marks, one on each side, 
viz. a figure to denote the number of dozen pounds 
which the flat bolds, n letter to denote the farmer’s name 
whose butter it carries, and the name and residence of 
the carrier. These flats, together with the eloths in 
them, are the property of the carrier who reoeives (ho 
butter, the carriage <d' which is paid by the butter fao 
tor in London. The only trouble which the dairy* 
man has, is to carry his butter upon a horse to the near* 
est point where the carrier passes, to make his agree- 
ment with his batter factor, and monthly or otfaerwUe 
to receive his money. 

• Quantity of Butter . is by no means easy to g(4 
at this : the accounts are various. 

Mr. Graves, of Westbury, keeps 00 cows, and con* 
siders the quantity of butter he makes, to be uwekly 


* This isthe way ofipeakingof the quantity of the butter, and me-.'* 
dozen of pound* in weight, reckoning 17 oz. to the pound, one ounce 
being allowed for waste. 
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61b. per cow, taking the young with the old. When 
I called, Mrs. Graves had then sent off her Meekly 
quantity, viz. ten dozen. But this was the summer 
account only. 

Mr. Hayward, of Stoke-Goldington, keeps 20 cows, 
sells his calves at two or three days old to sncklcrs, and 
produces, upon an average, 41b. of butter per week 
from each cow, throughout the year. The cows are dry 
from six to eight weeks in a year each. ' ■ 

AtWhaddon Chase, the average of cows giving 
milk, is 44 weeks in the year, and the quantity of but- 
ter 5 lb. each cow per week. 

' A gentleman, to whom I am under great obligation 
for bis kind attention to my enquiries, writes thus: 

“ Amongst the questions put by yon, when I had the 
pleasure of seeing you here was this, what quantity of 
butter will a cow give, upon an average of 40 weeks ? 

I have rejieatcdly enquired, and do not think it will 
exceed 51b. per week. The price of butter for this 
winter half year, that is, from Michaelmas last, is 17d. 
per pound. The purchaser is at the expense of car- 
riage to London. 

- At Wing, the account in one dairy was 15 dozen of 
butter in the summer, from 27 cows, and in the winter 
7{ dozen from 20 cows. The opinion of the person who 
manages that dairy is, that 6 lb. of butter per week from 
a cow, is more than the average there for 40 weeks, and 
that for the whole neighbourhood it cannot be stated at 
more than 51b. per cow. '> 

The following is an account of the produce of the . 
cows of a gentleman in Bucks, which he assures me is 
correct. 
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£.13 17 0^ per cow. 

12 18 2 

14 13 0 
16 8 IJ 

15 5 10 

14 13 3 

15 18 7 

The average produce of a cow, from this statement, 
is 14i. 17s. per ami. ; and this includes the butter sent 
to market, the calves sold, and the produce of the hogs 
fed upon the skimmed milk, which last is thus stated : 

In 1798 the hogs and porkers paid £.75 8 2 

1799 75 11 QL 

1800 ^ 90 0 0 

1801 ^ ' 100 0 0 

1802 ; 125 0 0 

1803 —1 ^ ^ ; 81 0 1 

1804 ^ — : — 72 2 11 

4 I - 4 

/ .1 I ■. I I ■■ ■ Y 

^.019' 2 4i . 

i 

. The above is an account from land of very good qua- 
lity, and I trust the liberality of the gentleman from 
whom I received it, is too great, to suffer him to be 
offended with the following observation, viz. if the 
dairy farms produce no greater profits, it is wonderful 
how the rents can be paid. 

The following account of the buffer produced upon a 
small farm in the county of Norfolk, was sent to me as 
Secretary to the Agricultural Society of that county, 
and with proper certificates. 

' ' ' !<• ' • •: .. . \ r-i , 

In 


la 1798, the produce of 25 cowi was 

1799, 25 

1800, 28 .T— 

1801, 28 

1802, 27 

1803, 24 

1804, 24 
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la 1797, the produce Of buttef Obly (H>m IS toWi, Ttral A3 ft-ldas soM, 



Add to the aboTe, butter used ia the house, • - S5 


Total - 465 firkins. 

By this account it appears, that 103 cows producetf 
S6,0401b. of butter, the firkin being 56 lb. Here the 
average produce of the butter only of a cow, at 1 j. 3d* 
per pound, was 15/. 16s. per ann. exclusive of calves 
and the produce of the skimmed milk. 

From the best information gained, the average quan^ 
tity of butter from a cow for forty weeks, is 5 lb. per 
week, and the average price last year (1807) was 15'rf. 
per pound ; at present (1808) it is 17d. per pound. 

Hence, if the price of butter be taken at the medium 
between 15d. and 17d. per pound, and a cow gives 
5 lb. per week for 40 weeks, and the calf be estimated 
at 1/. 2s. the produce of a cow will be 15/. 5s. 4d. by 
butter, and a calf. 

Cahes — Generally are sold from the dairy farms to 
sucklers, at an age from four to twelve days old, ei- 
cept a few, which are kept to supply the dairy ; for the 
dairymen either breed or buy heifers for the dairy at 
three years old, and sell them at seven or eight years 
old. 

Mr. Turney, of Brickhill, sells his calves at Leigh- 
ton, in BedSf about eight or ten days old. The average 

price 
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price i« 30i. ; but in the spring of this year (1808) 
calres have been soid so low as 5s., and for several 
weeks successively, for not more than lOf. Qd. and 12s. 
each. , 

Mr. Freeman, of Fawley Court, brings up calves, 
and at a proper age replaces the old cows which are 
turned out of the dai;y. Those of the heifers whicli 
•re not taken into (he dairy, are fattened at three years 
old, and the steers at four; the latter are sometimes 
worked, bat not invariably so, as the Devons are chiefly 
employeil for that purpose. 

At Fenny Stratford, heifers c&me itt with a calf at 
three years old, and arc iattened at six or seven, or be* 
fore, if they prove barren. 

Mr. Hayward, of Stoke-Goldington, sells calves 
about two Of three days old, upon an average, for 22s. 
each, to sucklers at Leighton. 

The practice of suckling calves in Bucks, is declin- 
ing. Those who suckle keep the calves in pens, boarded 
and kept as clean as possible. A small crib is placed 
at one end for chalk, of which they have a handful 
each every day. 

— Ward, Esq. of Newport Pagnel, pays great at- 
tention to cleanliness in suckling of calves, insomuch, 
that he ties them up whilst they arc with the cows, to 
prevent them from licking any dirt or filth upon the 
cows. By this care, and by giving chalk, the calves 
are not bled before they are slaughtered, and no veal is 
whiter. 

At Lord Carrington's, the calves are tied to a crib 
by tb« neck, in the same manner as fatting stock. 

Mr. Fouler, of Amersham, suckles a few : lie bad 
killed One when I was there, which wdghcd S2 stone 
61b. of 8tt>. t*> ttie Stone. ‘ 

Mr. 
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Mr. Forster, of Wendover, used to suckle; but 
found the sale of calves so precarious, having often re* 
ceived from his salesman not half what he expected, 
that he has given up the practice. 

Mr. Davis, of Cheynies, suckles a few. Calves thus 
suckled arc sent to Smithfield, to be sold by salesmen. 

Distempers . — The most prevalent distemper is that 
of making red water. The method of discovering whe- 
ther a cow has this distemper, is to drive her into wa- 
ter, and she will instantly give proof of it. This dis- 
temper seems to abound most upon wet pastures, and to 
be most fatal to cows not bred upon them. Dr. De 
Salis, at Wing, by under-draining and treaduig abun- 
dantly a very wet and boggy pasture, has prevented this 
distemper, which used to attack cows ted upon it. 

An excellent remedy for this distemper, is to give a 
cow a quart of milk impregnated with a red hot iron, 
once or twice ; and if that fails, to give her British oil, 
which is to be bought at any druggist’s shop. 

The garget in the dug and the garget in the limbs, 
are cured at Wing by two handfuls of salt put into 
spring water and given as a drink. Wlicn the garget 
in the dug arises from bad milking, or from any blow 
upon the dug, the best remedy is to bathe the dug 
with Goulard, called the extract of Saturn, of which 
take one part in measure and put it to five of water, 
and let the dug of the cow be bathed for ten minutes 
if this remedy be applied immediately, it seldom faila 
of curing. Goulard may be very easily made, and is 
a very cheap medicine. The recipe is, take of li- 
tharge, one pound ; of the best vinegar to be procured, 
two pints : put these together into a glazed earthen 
pipkin, and let them boil, or rather simmer, for an> 

hour 
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kouT or an hour and a quarter, taking oare to stir them 
all the while with a wooden spatula. When the whole 
has stood to settle, pour off the liquor which is upon the 
top into bottles, to be used as directed above.” 

Marty farmers cure the garget in the dug by cutting 
a hole in the dewlap, and putting in a small quantity 
of hellebore to act as a seton. This remedy is in high 
repute. 

*The scouring of calves is cured by Mr. Dodd, of 
Cbeynies, by sprinkling their loins with cold water. 
Mr. Davis, of the same' place, gives them Biggs’s 
cordial. 


SECT. IV. SHEEP. 

Befobe we speak of the management of sheep, it is 
necessary we should mention the terms by which their 
age is denoted. As in other counties, so here, sheep 
are called lambs until they are one year old ; after that 
they are called tags, which in Norfolk are denominated 
h&ggets, hiiggils, and hogs. As soon as they are 
shorn, which is usually when they are about a year 
and a half old, they are called in Norfolk shearlings, 
and in Bucks shear-hogs (vulgarly shartogi). When 
they are two years and a half old they are shorn again, 
artd then in Norfolk are called two-shear sheep, but in 
Ducks their age now is denoted by their teeth. When 
a sheep is about a year and a quarter old, it loses two 
of its lamb*^s teeth in front, and has two broader in its 
room ; when it is two years and a quarter, it loses two 
mbre Iambus tceih, one on each side of the new teeth, 

BUCKS.} K and 
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ind thtn is caI1<;d iwo-toolhed. In (hi next ytor thi 
term in Norfolk is three-shear, but in Bucks /o»ri 
toothed ; and in the fourth year the term in Norfolk 
(if any sheep are kept so long) h four-shear, arid in 
Bucks six-toothed, and in both counties /H//-wou<Acd. 
Hence, a tag, in Bucks answers to a haggot, 

a shear-hog, — a shearling. ' 

two-toothetl, — a two-shear shee|)i‘ 

four-toothed, — a three-shear. 

six toothed, or > ^ a four-shear, ot ‘ 

full-mouthed, $ . ^ full-mouthed. 

Neither of these methods of denoting the age of 
sheep is good, because neither of them will give the age 
with precision, the time of shedding lambs’ teeth being 
very uncertain*, and that of lambing various, and of 
course not always (he same between it and the shearing. 

The method of calculating the weight of a sheep, by 
allowing 81b. to the stone, is much neater than that 
by 141b., as it affords an analogy between the whole 
weight ?nd the quarter, easy to be remembered, and 
very ready for pihctice ; thus : 

tt, tim 

A »h«ep whose whole weight is 5 weighs per qr. 10 i.c. twice S 

6 — 12 — 6 

7 • 14 7 

8 16 8 

9 18 9 

10 — 20 10 

&c. &c. &C. 


That is, a sheep whose whole weight is jive stones j 
weighs ttcicejive pounds (101b.) per qr. &c. 



• Some sheep have been known never to shed their teeth. 


Breed. 
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j9rcee^.“*The principal object to be attained by sheep 
in this county, is to produce fat lambs for London 
hiarket as early as possible. Hence those sheep which 
will produce the earliest and the greatest number of 
lambs, are most valuable; for whilst, after having 
kept lambs from the time of yeaning to Midsuininer, 
the Norfolk breeiler gets from 20s. to Q5s. a-piece for 
his lambs, the Buckinghamshire farmer gets in the 
bpring from 35s. to 40s. each ; for which purpose, Ihft 
Dorsetshire breed seems to be most esfeemed, but not 
the most prevalent ; next to these the Glmicester, and 
then the Berkshire. South Downs are gaining ground 
in Bucks, amongst such fiirmcrs as pay attention to 
wool and grazing. 

Mr. Smith, of Aylesbury, informs me, thSt fic put 
a Gloucester ram to six score ewes, and that many of 
the ewes had three and some four lambs. 

In general, Mr. Smith observes that he gets 30 lambs 
to a score ewes of the Gloucester breed ; but that thO 
Berkshire ewcj crossed with a Leicester ram, produces 
most lambs. The Gloucester ewe, crossed with the 
South Down ram, produces a lamb too small in size*. 

Mr. Langton, of Cippeiiham Court, keeps the Dor- 
feclshire and Somersetshire ewes for early lambs : they 
lake the ram in May, and yean in October. Tbe me- 
thod of making ewes blossom (i. e. willing or desirous 
to receive the fam), is to increase the richness of their 
Ibod, by first putting them to inferior food, and then 
giving them vetches, hr other food equally rich, hav- 
Irig previously kept the rams and ewes apart from each 
trther. ‘ 

T 

* Mr. Siniti; says the Gloucester breed payi moM : Mr. SmiUt keeps 
filcucester, Wiltshire, and Berksliire. 

X 2 Mr. 
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Mr. Heath, of Wycombe, and many other farmcn, 
Talue the Willihire ewes, as giving a plenty of good 
milk, and therefore very proper for breeding lambs to 
be fattened for London ; they are best when crossed by 
a South Down ram. Mr. Heath sold many lambs 
from this cross last spring (1808) for 40s. each ; but 
Mr. Heath keeps chiefly South Downs, one to an acre, 
the breed of which he approves highly. 

Mr. Allen, of Cbecqucrs, keeps Wiltshire ewes, 
which he crosses with South Down and Leicester rams t 
the South Down are best for this purpose in Mr. AI« 
ten’s estimation, but the country in general prefer Lew 
ccster rams. Surely upon this question, it is strange 
there should be dissention. The South Down ram with 
the Wiltshire ewe, must produce the best wool ; and 
as breeders in themselves. South Downs return of lambs, 
compared with Leicesters, in the ratio of more than 
five to four, if I may judge from the number of iambs 
of both breeds, which have been delivered to me, as 
Secretary to the Norfolk Agricultural Society, by shep- 
herds, in claim for the premiums oflered by that So- 
ciety for several years past to shepherds, for rearing 
the most lambs from a given number of ewes. From 
the statements delivered to that Society it appears, that 
not one shepherd has gained a premium wh<»e sheep 
were of the Leicester breed, nor has the average pro- 
duce of lambs of that breed exceeded 20 to a score ewes ; 
whilst the shepherds of the South Down flocks are con- 
tinually carrying o(F the premiums. 

Mr. Taylor, of Marlow, crosses the Wiltshire ewe 
with the South Down ram, fur fat lambs for London 
market. 

Mr. Chaplin, of Aylesbury, buys Wiltshire and 

Berkshire 
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-Berkshire ewes, to produce lambs to Tat for London 
market. 

Mr. Langton, of Cippenham Court, who puts rams 
to ewes very early, as has been stated before, never 
trusts to one ram only, and in this respect breeders 
would do well to imitate him : for there is now no 
doubt made of (be doctrine of superfoetation ; and from 
a remarkable circumstance which occurred lately in the 
dock of a breeder of sheep in Norfolk, there is strong 
reason for supposing, that two rams amongst a given 
number of ewes, will get more lambs than one ram 
alone. Mr. Seppings, of Creak, in Norfolk, had a 
dock of Norfolk ewes, to which he put Norfolk and 
Leicester rams. Several of the ewes which had twin 
lambs, had one lamb a true Norfolk, and the other a 
half-bred between the Leicester and the Norfolk. I do 
not recollect the exact number, but it was between 50 
and 100 ewes which were so circumstanced. This fact 
leaves room for supposing, that two rams ejected more 
than one would alone. 

Mr. Forster, of Wendover, used to keep Wiltshire 
rwes, because they were more proper for the commons 
upon which he kept them : now he keeps the Berk* 
shire, which he crosses with the South Down ram. He 
breeds lambs, partly to fatten for London market, and 
partly for stores : but Mr. Forster says, the Dorsets are 
the best breeders, and bring the earliest lambs : they 
produce, upon an average, 35 lambs to a score ewes ; 
whereas the Berkshire breed, scarce more than 23 
lambs to a score ewes. Mr. Forster sometimes pur- 
chases rams out of the droves of lambs going to Lou- 
don, for 50r. each : last year be had one from Sir J. 
Dashwood King, for which he gave four guineas. 

X 3 Manage^ 
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ilanagemenf . — In Ihe dairy-farms tliere appeared 
but one method of managing sheep, which was, to buy 
ewes with lamb in the autumn, to keep them in winter 
upon hay, to fatten their lambs and scud them to l^on- 
dtm market in the spring, atul the ewes afterwards in 
. the stimmcr. This is the universal practice of those 
who have no folding, and the number of sheep kept is, 
Vpon an average, nearly two to five acres. 

Upon the Chillern Hills, the general practice is to 

buy ewes and wethers, tl>e former to protluee fat lambs 

and then to be fattened, and the latter to be fattened, 

for instance, a farm of 400 acres has 300 sheep— 200 

■wethers to be fattened upon tiirnijw, and lOP owes to 

produce lambs to be sent fat to market, and then to be 

themselves fattened. I'll is, Mr. dagger, o/ Beacons- 

field, informed me, was the common practice of that 

neighbourhood, and this, with very little deviation, 

seemed to be the lacthod of managing sheep w ith most 

» ■' 

of the best farmers. 

Mr. J. Kitelec breeds half his stock ; he also buys 
ewes, and fats half his lambs for London market, and 
hceprhalf as stores : of the stores, part are kept fo» 
breeding, and the rest fattened as tags. 

Mr. Mcbcrly, ofllalton, keeps about a sheep to two 
acres, breeds his own stock, and sells tags : be folds 
bis ewes and lartxbs. 

Mr. Swannell, of Weston Underwood, breeds sheep, 
and fattens some ; he sflls shear-bogs.- n 

Mr. Haj’ward, of Stoke-Goldingtoo, breeds Leicester 
sheep t he keeps rather more than a sheep to an acre, 
folds as much as possible (about eight score sheep), and 
fattens tliem upon turnips indie second year. 

Mr, Wpodmap, of Stone, breeds a- few sheep, and 
' . . ’ buys 
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);»ays others of anjr age for grazing : he folds them, and 
faiths some so old as foi^r years and a half* 

Mr. Whitworth, of Cold Brayfield, breeds shrcp, 
folds (hem, and keeps them till they have been shorn 
twice, and (hen fattens them upon turnips* 

. Mr. iGrove, of Farnhara, kc^ps Soath Dow.n$, and 
sends tags tut to market. 

Mr. Bithrey, of Suelson, keeps six score Leicester 
ewes, and had this year seven score and ten lambs. ' 

At Wendover some sheep are bred, and sold as fat 
lambs in London ; others are kept on or bought for 
folding, and fattened at four years old upon turnips. 

Mr. Forster sends fat lambs to market so long as they 
will fetch a guinea each. He puts wetiters to turnips 
in November, and sells them generally a little alter 
Christmas from to 50s. each. 

Dr. De Salis keeps 300 sheep, chiefly South Downs. 
Jle breeds and bays ewes, sells fat dambs and fat ,we« ^ 
thers three years old : he folds his breeding and store 
sheep. 

Mr. Sheppard, of Thorn tea, breeds sheep, fattens 
about fifty lambs, aivd also sltear-hogs, which are taken 
from the fold in August, and become fat before and at 
Christmas ; but the general practice there is to fatten 
sheep when they have been shorn twice. 

Mr. Langton, of Cippenbam Court, breeds very 
early lambs, so as to get rid of them three weeks after 
Caster, by which means be is enabled to mow his clo- 
vers, which otherwise must have been fed by his sheep. 
Mr. Langton also keeps a fattening wether flock, which 
he buys when lambs, and fattens as tags. In Septem- 
ber 1808, .he had eight score South Downs fattening 
for London market in Fdhruary 1809, which in all pro- 
bability would weigh from nine to ten stone each. 

X 4 Mr. 
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Mr. Chaplin, of Ajiesbury, fattens ewes and Iambi 
for London, and keeps about three score for fold* 
in». 

Mr. Allen, of Checquers, fattens lambs for market; 
he keeps some for stores dnd for folding, or (as it is 
properly called) as working sheep, till they are six- 
toothed, then they are fattened upon turnips and sold; 
Mr. Allen buys also tags for this purpose.' 

At Wing, and on all farms of a mixed nature, be* 
sides the ewes and lambs which are fattened for market, 
a flock is kept for folding, and after working one year 
is fattened. ' • ‘ 

At Brickhill sheep arc kept about two to three acres, 
and folded. They are bought four-toothed, kept twd 
years, and then fattened ; or bought six-toothed, kept 
only one year, and then fattened. Mr. Turney buys 
them one or two years old, keeps them one year, and 
then fattens them ; but Mr. Turney observes,' that 
folding upon sandy land lias not so good an effect a^ 
upon heavy land, 

Mr. Pope, of Gbesham, breeds lambs for fattening, 
and keeps some as stores : be buys some tags and some 
two-toothed, works them on bis fallows, and then^ 
when they are foil-mouthed, fattens them upon turnips. 
If turnips fail, Mr. Pope gives them oil-cake, half a 
cake to a sheep, with turnips. 

R. Ward, Esq. of Hyde Lodge, near Cbesharo, 
fed his ewes and lambs in order to fotten the lambs fot 
market last spring, upon the following mixture, for 
ivant of other food : 

Of brewers’ grains, 2 parts by measure, 
bmn, 2 ditto ditto, 

cut barley straw, 4 ditto ditto. 

The lambs were fattened in six weeks. 

' *|<ord 
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tx>rd Carrington keeps South Down sheep, fats 
lambs, keeps stores for folding and for fatting. See the 
account in Chap. IV. Sect 1, page 60. His Lordship 
fattens sheep upon oil-cake and Swedish turni|)s: of 
oil-cake each sheep has one cake and a half per day. 
-When he can get pale malt-dust the ewes have a quart 
each every day. 

Mr. Grace, of Risborough, keeps ewes ; he fhttens 
a few lambs and a few sheep ; he also sells lambs and 
full-mouthed sheep, keeping the rest as working sheep 
for folding. In the summer he is obliged to send somh 
ewes and lambs to grazing farms, at agistment, for 9d. 
per couple per week. 

Mr. Ayton, of Mis^enden, keeps the South Down 
sheep tor lambs for market. He sold them this year 
<1808) at lOd. 9\d. and 9jd. per lb. Mr. Ayton folds 
his store sheep. 

Mr. Rose, of Upper Winchendon, keeps SOO sheep 
upon 800 acres. He breeds, and keeps on the lambs for 
stores, and brings them round for fatting at three 
months old. 

Mr. Freeman, of Fawley Court, never folds his 
fheep. He keeps 300 breeding ewes, at present Leices* 
ters, the produce of which he keeps for stores, and 
- brings round to market as early as he can. 

Recapitulation.— ¥tom this statement, and the ac> 
count given in Chap. IV. Sect. 3, it will be seen, 
that the number of sheep kept upon the dairy farms are 
nearly two to five acr», upon the arable farms five to 
six acres, and upon those of a mixed nature five to 
!aevcn acres : that upon the dairy farms, where there 
is no folding, ewes with lamb are bought in the au- 
' tumn. 
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tumn^ and the lambs and ewes fatten«l it| the' spring 
and summer following; and that excepting a very 
f.w instances upon the arable farms, and those of a 
mixed nature, as many lambs are fatteued as possible, 
vith their ewes, and that stores are kept as working 
sheep for folding, and then after a certain tinte fat* 
tened. Such as are not wanted for folding ot stores are 

wld. 


O^servo/Mtt.-T-There can be no question upon this 
management of sheep with respect to the hiUening of 
JUmbs, so long as they will fetch from Sds.i to 40s. a 
piece at market. This is an advantage, to lie derive^ 
mily by the vicinity of a, county to a Icqge and.popu* 
)ouE city or neighbourhood. 

^ Jn such a situation, 100 breeding ewes will produce 
an annual profit from 50/. to 751. more than a situation 
jdestilDte of the same appendage. The only question 
that can arise, and that is important, is, how far it is 
advantageous to keep sheep for the express purpose of 
folding, according to the maxim, “ their meat for tktir 
fntttwers," fur that ibis is the fact, is evideot^from the 
account heibre« otherwise a farmer would seturn sheep 
to iqarket at as early an age as possible, as soon as fat. 
It is generally allowed, that folding injures sheep, al* 
though it makes the wool better. If (hat is the case, 
the plan pursued^ as stated in Chap. XII. Sect. 3, 
junder the article SJieep's-Dung, is wise, and might 
be ndfantagex)usly pursued even by those who have 
Aocks of tbeir own : because their own flocks might 
thou be managed so as to be returned to market as quick 
us possible ; aud thus the system y f early maturity and 
quick returns be effectually carried into c^cution. 

Wool. 
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Wool.—^-yit: Langtoo dipt of wod, neitber lang 
IKMT short, a todU from lOTea sbtcqp, which h« bpU 
38r. per todd. 

Mr. Smith, of Aylesbury, sold his wool, which waa 
neither long nor short, at Ir. per lb. and he reaped 7 lb« 
per fleece. Sliort wool was sold for 48r. and dlst pef 
todd. 

Dlslempers. — Mr. Fmrsiter, of Wendorer, washaa 
sheep for the scab with tobacco wider and turpentine. 
For maggots produced by the fly, with brimstone. 

.At Risborough many young sheep die upon the hills 
of (he staggers and red water t but when two or more 
years old, they are not so liable to these distempers. 

Another disease which is said to affect sheep, is called 
the zcood evil. Mr. Greaves, of Hillcsden, complained 
of it particularly. He says it affects the joints of the 
legs first, and afterwards the whole body ; the sheep 
then waste away and die. Mr. Greaves pointed out 
a particular piece of land containing about twenty 
acres, which inevitably produced ‘this evil. If sheep 
Vrere turned upon it before Midsummer. This is a pas* 
ture lying high, full of furze, and very wet. 

A stronger instance of the effect of drainage iawarda 
rendering land fit for sheep, cannot be given, than is to 
be seen at Sherrington, near Newport ; upon the comr 
mon there, near the Ouse, all sheep turned upon it used 
to rot, and scarce one could be fed for slaughtering, but 
crows would watch for the dying bodies : since the en- . 
closure the water has been completely taken off, and 
many score sheep are fattened upon it. > 

The staggers has been found to be caused by a fly, 
which is a species of the sstrus. In hot weather this 
Hy deposits its eggs so that sheep snuff them up intodiehr 

nostrils. 
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nostrils, and tke eggs work their way into the bead, 
where they are found in the form of a maggot in a bag 
of water, called an hi/dalid. In this disease the skull 
grows thinner and thinner as the disease increases, and 
in some instances becomes protuberant. Trepanning' 
has 6om< times been used with success, and sometimes 
the maggot has been taken out by a cobler’s awl. Sir 
John Dashwood King puts a question upon this occa- 
sion, whether it is not wrong to destroy bushes, and 
particularly the juniper tree, under which sheep might' 
take shelter in hot weather ? 


i SECT. V. ^HOHSBS. 

Notwithstanding (he number of horses used in the 
plough in this county is so great (for it is iu many 
places fire and six), that it should seem but little atten- 
tion to economy is observed, yet the method of feeding 
horses is such as to shew, that in one point essentially 
necessary in the management of them, the Buckingham- 
shire farmer is by no means behind the farmer pf any 
county; for whilst in some places eminent fur their 
husbandry, we see horses after work running about 
pastures, fatiguing themselves by their own unnecessary 
Exertions, and destroying by their feet more food than 
they consume by their mouths, and than is necessary 
for the keep of double the number; — we find it an inva- 
riable practice in Bucks, to soil horses in the stable or 
the yard, in summer, upon vetches or clover; and in 
the winter upon bean, pease, and oat-straw, cavings 
(called in some counties coulder), and hay and corn. 
In llie county of Norfolk, so,me care has been taken to 

awaken 
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awaken the minds of farmers to pajr attention to this 
point of economy. The Agricultural Society there has 
taken up the measure, and individuals are exerting 
themselves, to produce practical plans of lessening the 
consumption of food by horses, deserving of the imita‘> 
tion of the public. In the North, J. C. Curwen, Esq; 
of Workington, has set an example in this instance, 
which does him great credit. His method of feeding 
horses upon steamed potatoes, if not strictly followed, 
will uiidonbterlly be looked up to by all who know the 
value of economy in this particular ; and not a ques* 
tion can be made, but his exertions will remind many, 
who are at present regardless of the necessity of consi- 
dering the subject, and of contriving means, if not su^ 
perior, at least aspiring to an equality with his, of 
lessening the great consumption of food made by 
horses, and by such means, of providing more for the 
increasing populat on of the Country. 

The height of horses in general use in Bucks, is 
from hands to 16§ high ; their colour black, and 
tails long. It is very common for farmers cither to 
breed colts, or to buy them at two years old, from SO/, 
to 30/., keep them till they are five years old, and then 
sell them for 50 or 60 guineas. 

Mr. Hayward, of Stoke-Goldington, keeps about 
four horses to a hundred acres : their consumption in a 
year, he thinks, is the produce of 15 acres of land. 
He gives them tares in the summer in the yard ; and in 
the winter, cavings, with cut hay and straw. 

Mr. Graves, at Westbury, keeps fourteen horses 
upon grass, winter tares, and sainfoin, in the summer; 
and upon bean and oat-straw, with hay and com, in the 
winter. e . > 

Mr. Pope, of Chesham, finds four Lor^ neoessary 

for 
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ftir 100 acres ; and yet si* are suflieient ftr 200. tit 
bteaking up sward, he uses four horses in a ploogh/ 
but ill the second ploughing only three. 

Mr. Grace, of Ilisbotongh, observes, that in llmf 
neighbourhood one hundted acres require four horsesy 
two hundred six horses, and three hundred nine. 

Mr. Moberley, of Hatton, feeds his horses in snmniet 
bpon tares and green clover ; in winter upon bean-strnW 
and cavings ; and in sjwing he gives them hay. 

Mr. T. Kitelce uses three horses in a plough i hd 
keeps 12 to cultivate about S50 acres of land, and feeds 
them upon tares in summer. In summer they do double 
joumies, in winter single ; but not more work in tht 
one case than in the other. 

Mr. Aytofi has bis horses soiled in the yard. Hi* 
bailiff says, some farmers allow their horses two bashelit 
of corn each per week in the winter, with cut hay and 
a little cut straw ; but that this allowance is too oflen 
given for the «ike of shewing a fine team, not because 
it is necessary. Mr. Ay ton’s horses do one journey in 
a day, from si* in the morning to three in the af(cr< 
noon. This appeared to be too hard work for them, as 
they were not in such working order as horses ought 
to be. 

Mr. Davis, of Cheynics, allows his horses in winter 
each one peck of oats per day, and I561b. of hay per 
week. His horses go only one journey in a day. 

At WendoVer, Mr. Forster keeps his horses in sum- 
mer upon taresj and in winter upon clover, hay, and 
corn : one bushel of corn per week to each horse. 

' In the n^hbourbood of Bcaconsfield horses are fed 
in summer in the stable upon greeA food, tares and 
CloVeT) fthd in winter upon hay and corn. 

ksa aeedktt to multiply instahcbfi of -this sorf. ■ Soil- 
ing 
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ing is TCfy general, and if as ranch care \rere taken to 
lessen the number of horses kept, as lo preserve ecOnO* 
my in the qEantity of foo l upon which they are kept^ 
Bucks might vie with any county in the managemeat of 
horses. 


SECT. Vi. ANb VII. ^ASSES AND MUIiBS. 

When the Earl of Bridgewater came first to his estate 
at Ashridge, he found the poor there in a most lamen- 
table state of ignorance, and particularly the boys 
unacquainted with any kind of husbandry, and un- 
willing to attend to any other employment but that 
which their mothers and sisters had taught them, vk. 
the platting of straw and making of lace. His Lordship’s 
first attention, therefore, was to root out this effeminacy- 
in the boys, and instil into them manly principles, and 
make them serviceable in employments in the field. 
By constant attention to this point, his Lordship has 
eft;cted his intention, 'and instead of seeing great boys 
17 and 18 years of age, sitting by their mothers’ side 
platting of straw or weaving lace, you sec at Ashridge 
many much younger occupied in the park, in the dif- 
ferent employments of the seasons of the year, with 
teams of asses to assist tiieir operations. Much interest 
is now made by boys, to get into these employments 
under his Lordship ; and the boys so employed are 
fbund to have much advantage over others, when it is 
possible to compare the work of the one with that of 
others. 

The Marquis of Buckingham keeps a team Of hsses 
for his garden, and they are esteemed very serviceable. 

Upon 
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( Upon heavy lands, asses with panniers might be 
rendered very useful in carrying turnips, or other greeil 
food, to carts upon the sides of a field, in order to pre* 
vent the evil attending the tread of horses, and the 
wheels of the cart, upon the ploughed land in winter^ 

Many asses are used at the potteries at Amersham, to 
convey that manufacture about the country, and also 
for the white sand from Chalfont. 

There is no particuloT me of muira in Bucks< 


SECT. Vni.— HOGS.' 

Hogs form an important article in the account of the 
profits of a farmer in Bucks. Upon the arable farms 
Mrhere the growth of corn arrests the whole attention of 
the farmers, the management of pigs makes but a small 
part of their system. They breed some, and keep stores 
in the yards; but the dairy farmers r^iilarly buy 
stores, fat them upon the skimmed milk of the dairy, 
t>f which they give them the whole, and then sell them 
as b'acon, between Michaelmas and Christmas, and 
send porkers to London market from that time till the 
spring. The acconnts of the number fattened upon 
the dairy farms, are various; in the statement of which, 
I shall Suppress the names of those from whom I re« 
ceived them, on account of the jealousy which seems to 
exist amongst dairymen on that score. With respect 
to breeders, and those who have in view only the gene* 
ral good to be produced by the communication and dis- 
semination of truth, I shall pursue the same plan which 
has hitherto been adopted. 

Breed 
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Brerd and Breeding . — The breed, in general, is the 
Berkshire, 'on account of its being kindly disposed to 
fatten, and attaining a large size. The Chinese is a 
favourite breed with some, as is also the Suffolk. There 
is also a cross between tlie Berkshire and the Chinese,” 
whicli is said to give a stronger inclination to fatten. 
Tlje Berkshire is also crossed with the Suffolk. Mr. 
Dodd,-ofCheynics, has taken some pains in the breed of 
pigs. He shewed at Sinithfu'ld, in 180S, a Suffolk pig 
nine months old, fed from tlie first week in November 
1807, to the 2d of March 1808, upon barley-meal. 


Lire weight, 

37 

a. 

4 

0 

Dead weight : 

Si hours after being slaughtered, 

SI 

5 

0 

Blood,'' 

0 

6 

4 


0 

7 

0 


1 

0 

6 


1 

2 

0 

oct ^ *•••«••••••«••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••*••• 

' 0 

1 

8 

Qod lioofsy 

0 

2 

4 


1- 

3 

10 

- 

57 

4 

0 


Mr. Dodd also produced a fat pig, of the cross be- 
tween the £sse\ (Mr. Western’s breed) and the Suf- 
folk, at Smithfield, in December 1808. This pig was 
taken from the sow February 12, 1808, when he wa® 
seven weeks and three days old, and was slaughtered 
December 26th, 1808. 

BVCKS.] t, 
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Lit# weight, 




CafcaM, 
iiead, » 

‘ ^'at, ict. .» 
■ feet, . 
Pluck, 
ISntraits, 


A 

48 


M*aM*a**«*M*«»»««M*aM«*W««M»j4**** 


«. 

6 


40 

1 

1 

0 

0 

} 


7 

1 

7 

n 

s 

S 


Blood 6 lb.. Hoof, hair, & loss in kilting, 13| lb. « H 


48 « 


As Mr. Dodd was very accurate in keeping an ac- 
count of the expenses attending this pig, they are stated 
thus s . , . 

Value of the pig when taken from the sow , 0 14 0 

Food purchased for him. to the 12th of Au- 2 | g 
gust, being 26 weeks, 

Pease consumed, from Aug. 12 to Sept. 24, 2 0 It 0 
tiro bushels, ' 

Batley, 2 qrs. 3 bush, at 45s • #•*••••*••«•***♦»*** 5 6 10| 
Grinding ditto. 

Total of expenses, £-S 16 8| 


40stone 7lb. of pork, at G#. per stone, 19 5 3 


Expenses, 


>»»»aso»»sfSs»wi»»w*ese» MM sssi 


8 16 8§ 
£.3 S 6| 


To the above expenses should be added something for 
aUendanre, together with the supply of vegetables 
which the pig had from the garden, previous to his be- 
ing 
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tpg pal la feed la Septmber. TU» pig waa ihort> 
and Uad bat little booe. '{a order toarcerUia preeiseljf 
tbe qaantilj o# pork by which this increased at 
fe*ed pcrioak) and at what tinae he onght to haee beea 
■laagbiered, Mr. Dodd complied with, lay request, aa<\ 
weighed him every f<at«ight. '(he loUewwtg i« th« 
statement : 


The Kj wei|;he4. 



Cained in a Fpttmght. 


a. 

It. 

a. 

a. It. a. 

Oct. 10, 

295 

.... 36 

7 


24, 

333 

.m 41 

5 

.... 38 .A. 4 6 

Nov. 7, 

367 

.... 45 

7 

.... 34 .... 4 2 

21, 

378 

.... 47 

2 

.... 1 1 .... 1 3 

Dec. 5, 

391 

.... 48 

7 

..« 13 .... 1 5 


SS, slaughtered 48 6 


lost 11b. 


Upon the above, Mr. Dodd writes thus: You 

will perceive, that after the 7th of November my pig 
fell off in weight, as he did also in food- This, I think, 
.fully shews at what period be arrived at maturity, and 
ought to have been slaughtered ; a point which yqp 
wore desirous of ascertaining.'' Mr. Dodd further adds s 
I have lately been crossing ray Suffoiks with Mr. 
Western's Essex, and i think the cross will be an im« 
provement upon both. The sows now bring litters of 
10 arid 18 pigs, instead of six and eight, and 1 think 
them healthier (at hast I find them more so) than ever 
I bad any at this season of the year." It is retuarkahle, 
that in one or two instances of the cross betw^n the 
black and white pigs in Mr. Dud.l's jmrd, the akin of 
the white puts of the pigs cracks, but not of die black 
parts ; and yet the skin of Mr. Dodd's white pigs 
dues not entek. 

One fact also must not be passed over unnoticed, 
T 8 which 
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wliich is, lhat the colour of pigs is often acciJental ; 
for Mr. Dodd shews a beautiful black pig, which was 
one of a litter of eight, of which seven were all white. 
Tlie black hog then was accidental, unless it can be 
shewn that superfeetation took place ; a doctrine* 
which is now clcarl/ established.- 

^ 2 /stctn . — The method of giving the weight of a fat 
hog, is by the score of pounds. Thus a hog of 

so itone >« t^id to weigh IS score pounds, or 6 score ^ch side. 


35 

^ 14 

•ts 

18 


In this instance of denomination, five times the num- 
ber which gives the score of pounds in a side, will be 
the number of stones which a hog weighs. 

Pigs arc fattened for market upon tlie dairy farms, 
cither fur bacon, between Michaelmas and Christ mar, 
or as poHers tiW the spring. They are of the Berk* 
»h ire breed, and arc esteemed the better, the smaller the 
car aud tail. They are put to fatten in May, and by 
Michaelmas wt’igh njwn an average 14 score. Th( y 
are fed ch icily upon skimined-ihilk, though some give 
them barley and pease. 

From the time that the bacon hogs go to market to 
May, porkers arc fattened for London. They are killed 
at home, and sent to salesmen in London lo sell at mar* 
ket; the price of which, with carriage, is about 6^ d; 
■per stone.’ The following is a copy of a salesman's 
b'll for selling two porkers at Newgate-raarket ; 


. • See in p»ge 309, the account of Mr. Seppbgj’ flock of tbeep. 

Mr. 
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Mr. B. 4th May, 1808. 

Pigs, 8st. 4Ib. at 6s. £.2 11 0 

' Two heads,' 0 2 6' < 



£.2 

13 

6 


0 

1 

7 


£.2 

11 

11 

Paid carriage, ..: 

0 

3 

4 

to X^4 1 44a4444444M44a 

£.2 

8 

7 


Note. — Mr. B. is the satesinan, and R. D. is the 
carrier. The carrier received the above on Thursday ; 
they were sold on Friday, and within a day or two the 
money was paid by the carrier to the person who sent 
the pigs. ' 

A good farmer, upon whom it seemed that I could 
rely, told me be could fatten 10 bacon hogs and 15 
porkers in a year, upon 20 cows. The pigs are kept 
, upon grass, and bronglit home into the yard at night, 
until (hey are put to milk. i 

Another, that SO cows would fatten, in the course of 
a year, seven or eight hogs, from 16 to 18 score each, 
sold at one year old, and 40 porkers, of 6vc or six stone 
each. 

Another, that a score cows would fatten 10 hogs from 
May to November ; and from November to May, treble 
the number of porkers. 

, Another farmer informed me, that he fattens 14 hogs 
of 15 score each, by the skiinmed>milk of 20 cows, ' 
giving them some corn with the milk. 

Another farmer, who keeps 30 cows, of which gene- 
rally 20 arc in milk, fattens 12 bogs of about 15 score 
each, and porkers besides. In the summer very few 

Y 3 give 
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give corn to but Iti ivinrW* k is getienlly done. 
Porkers ai<e put up to Fatten at about a^aaiier oF a year 
old, From four to six weeks, and weigh FroraStolOatone. 

Upon thw subject a gentleman, who is very accoralc 
in bis tybserrations, says : “ As to hogs, the best inFor* 
inatioh I tan gtrt is, Ibat WTHronf oom, by giving them 
nothing but skimmcd>inilk, and that aFter the third 
tidie «f skimming, about sevOn arc kept to 30 cows, 
averaging bacon hogs and porkers. Perhaps you are 
nol aware, that poik is 301)1 to Lonidon tVom this neigh- 
bourhood both in winter and summer, so that some 
daines ichiefly tml theskHaUer pigs ; btit the luOndon 
. ;warkcts mostly rogalatc ftmt.” 

Fromanotbor part«f the coMitty where dairy iarms 
abonnd., a gentlertwR states, that “ tlie average of pigs 
by tiic score of cows is about six or seven baoan bags, 
and about fen porbers.” Tbe same ge^IcKiaH says : 
** He (tnoantng t4ie person uf whom be is speakit^) 
keeps SO cows, ahd fattens iQ pigs in a year, of sue. 
,He gives corn to bb p^, eaccoptii^ in twoorAkree 
months.” 

Another account b thtK given : ** Large c^uaniities of 
hogs are fed here upon skinMned-nvilk, which I beiieve 
■the dairj*racn in general find more profitable to ke^ on 
till they become fit for bacon, rather than sell For pork. 
These they generally dispose of soon after Michaeimas 
•and about Lady-day.” 

Such are the fads stated respecting the number of 
hogs and porliePs fattened by tbe sktnHiied-^Bilk of cows 
rqwn Ibc daily farnm. Tbe accounts evidently vaiy ; 
and so they must, if k is considered that they depend 
upon circumslances which vary, vi». tlie geoilness or 
richness of the food of the -cows, aud the iiQlnhurof 
times of skimming the milk. 

If 
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U M arer«ge cafl be dniWB (t<m tbis etateriKBt, 
tbt Biitoheir ^ hofs of acoro «»ch faMe«pd bjr 
twenty cows, is eight and a half, and the naiKbpr of 
porl(£W from foiur to ten «tonc each« is eievcn and a half. 

iU WhaddoQ, bogs are tal(e« as agistneat stocky 
at i$. 6s, «ad 7s, per woeh. 

£ir J. I>«sbwood King valiies the msAaie of pigs 
much, that be tikos in pigs fiar oothiog, to &ed thf 
beech nuts, and finds a person to keep them by day, 
and «t night oonfines them in his fans-yud. 

Mr. Feister, of Wtndorcr, keeps store pigs in his 
yard ior the sake of manure, tfe says it is better to 
buy them than to breed them for grazing, either af 
porkers or no baoea hogs, but that no farmers o«n 
tattro them so adrantagoouely as the dairymen. 

Mr. Chaplin, of Aylesbury, keeps about tw^vebegs 
to twenty eows in mtik. Me hnseds some, nod onto the 
hoar pigs only when they ace about SAK or eight weeks 
old : in the summer he puts Usom to totten at too weeks 
old, «p«n milk only, for at that tiaae they want no 
«o(B : wbeo they are fifteen or siKtoeo weeks tdd, 
are slaughtered at home, and sent to a ardesman io 
iioadoD as porkers, weighing eight or oinestono* In 
wiater they require corn, when they are iiiMeoed OS 
haoon ht^s, and are generaUy nold to bntobm lia 
Aylesbury. Mr. Chspl in sometimes gives pigs steamed 
potatoes and <bariey meal : a etcaoier upon the 0<^}per 
does about tour bushds of potatoes at a time, with 
which he mixes half a bushel of berley meal t «Qme> 
titaes twen^ bushels are steamed in a day and mixed 
in this manner. £uofa mUctnre it put into the hog-toh 
with the skimmedmiilk, and the pigs are fed with ito 
Sometimes no mdk is mixed with the potatoes, bnt the 
feeder pf the pigs says, ^eythriTe^best upon ii with 

T 4 milk. 
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milk. The styes are cle incd every day : those who cT» 
net fatten pigs so ^oung, cut the sows as well as th« 
boars. 

Mr. Smith, steward to Mr. Sheppard, of Thornton, 
breeds pigs, and keeps them as stores principally upon 
grass. Some sows are suffered to have one litter of pigs, 
and then they are fattened upon skimmed-milk : it does 
no harm in these cases to give them the boar eight 
weeks before they are kilh?d. , ' • 

Mr. Kitelee, of Casticthorpe, ktwps some breeding 
cows in his farm-yard, to which he puts the boar, so 
that they may with their slock' be all' sold in- the 
spring. i ) ' .i i:-;,. 

' Mr. Smith, of ‘Aylesbury, lias a sow whidris a crosa 
bctwiTn- the Chinese alul the Snil'uik, which he says 
pays him ns much profit as a cow.'. . 

~ Mr. Pope, of Clieshatn, fi cds porkers to six or eight 
done upon ground barlej-, at, one year old, and sends 
them lo London markets.' • • ; - • ■ - >.;> • 

' ' Mr. Taylor, of Marlow,^ br^ds pigs, keeps tbeno as 
stores upon .grass, and fatlensthem at one year old u}x>n 
biuley, from twelve to eighteen score each. . «. . 

Mr. Wart, of Wingy says, sonu; persons therd keep 
brieding sows, which are sutiered to have oiic or two 
litters, and (hen they arc fattened': but in. general pigs 
are lmni:h( $t one year old at Aylesbury or Leighlon, 
kept u year, and (ben sent as porkers to London,’ or 
fattened as bacon. Mr. Hart fattens them upon aa 
average to fifteen score. ' . 

A Small fanner, a breeder of pigs, informed me, that 
'he onre lived with a very good farmer in this county, * 
m 1;«> tiM d to reckon that he kept a pig to a dozen of 
bn ter,' and that his eow.s. gave upon an average 6 lb'» 
ci bUUer per week. This would allow ten pigs to a 
• '"* * score 
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score cows : but be added, that some dairymen- keep 
twelve pijrs to a score cows. '' ^ , 

Mr. Mackie, steward to Owen Williams, Esq. at 
Horton, bas sent porkers to 'London hitherto^; jitter 
having been three weeks at barley meal. ' Ilis breed is 
a cross between the Chinese sow and a boar /whose 
grandsire came from Arabia. Mr. Mackie hasreturned 
betweim 200/. and 300/. per annum by pigs fatfaened for 
London ;'but now barley is too dear for such practice.^ 

■ ’ i • I I t ^ . 

- IJttfates o f "Pigs . — Pigs are .very subject to a 
huskiness 'with a bound bide,' called the garget/ ia 
which case Mr. Diald, of Cheynios^ uses with success 
a mixture of madder and the flour of brimstone, uiiA 
pound of each, aud puts halt a piut into a pail of their 
food.. ; ' . . ■ ' . : 



• d • ’ 1RECT. «IX.~RABBITS, ‘ 

“ . • I - 1 I ' 

Tuts is 'a county not at all suited to rabbits. There 
are some upon theCbiltern liilL, biit no warreiisi U|xm 
tiomc estates where the proprietors Wish to (h^'tioy them, 
(he gamekeepers seem to have too nioch interest in pre- 
serving them. They, are very ruinous to a. farmer. 
Upon Mr. Aytoo’s farm at Misscnden, in a field of 
wheat, one burrow only had destroyed twelve yards 
square ; what then will be the destruction, wlien it js 
considered to what an enormous increase these unimHls 
will rise in number, if tlu-y are allowed to breed with- 
out being cln eked ? 

Sir John Dasluvood King keeps ferrets for the pur- 
pose of destroying rabbits. These animals, by being 

contineJ, 
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caained, rerj liable to be akUj ; nheseTer &ai 
bappent, Sir John lets them ruo about ia a bare, aiai 
the/ verj aean racom. 

Altboaxb rabbite a»e not xcrj numetMMy ooc wij 
wbac kept upoa waneas, jwt aot a »a»Bil nuaiber aia 
•ent year!/ aad neekiy to London markete frein bcBice. 
They aie kept ^ poor men in faouKs t ibe bouace «m 
oblong : tbeteare three four such at Aylesbary< One 
of these is fifteen yandt long, tbnte yanht 'tride^ and 
about seven or eight feet high. It is built of clay 
and covered with tUes> and has a room by a . roof bnn* 
Mg to it on one side to lay tkeibod. The lockcesfoa the' 
nbbits are ranged one above aao^er on each able of (he 
hoase, but raised fmat tbe flora to secure then fwaa 
rota. Each locker iaabout Sfl. long, 18in. vide, aad 
1 ft. high, and its front formed of wire like a cage for 
birds. Each locker has a drawer for brewer’s grains, 
and a small neat rack orer it made of wire, to bold 
clover. The breeding lockers have an addition^ locker 
to them, length 9 so* One snaa, who is saUT to have tiie 
greatest number at Aylesbury, keeps 200 breedii^ docs 
and ^ backs. Another has 140 bneediog does and ten 
bocks : the itoose of the latter is nineteen yards long aad 
ithMe yards and « half wide.. Tbe rabbits are £sd fbnr 
times a day uprui grains and clover bay, and d^aned 
very often i tlie breed n tbe common tame rablnt. The 
young are sent to London, and the dung s(Ad in tbe 
neighbourhood : 140 does wkh ^e bucks and young, 
make twenty -four busbeis of manure per week, which is 
sold at Q4. per bushel. 


StCT. 
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Form a material article at market from Ayksborj 
and places adjacent : they are white, and as it seems 
of an early breed : they are bred and brought op by poor 
people, and sent to London by the weekly carriers. 
One poor man whom 1 visited, had before his door a 
small pit* of water, about three yards long and o^s 
yard broad : at two corners of this pit are places of 
shelter for the ducks, thatched with straw : at night 
the ducks are taken into a house. In one room belong* 
}ng to this man (the only room be had to live irO, were 
ducks of three growths, on the 14tb of January, 1808, 
fattening for London market: at one comer about 
, seventeen or eighteen four weeks old ; at another corner 
a brood a fortnight old ; and at a tliird comer a brood 
a week old. In the bed-room were hens broocli:\g 
ducks’ eggs in boaes, to be bought off at differerd pe- 
riods : ducks six weeks old at that time for ISs. a cou- 
ple. Besides ibe above, there are other persons who 
breed many mare ducks than the {lerson now men- 
tioned, and as £rr as kwas possible to discover, 1 un- 
derstood this person sends 400 ducks in a year to Lon- 
don. Allowing then forty persons to send, only as 
many, at an average of Si. per duck, the return 
of ducks from Aylesbury alone will amount to 4000L 
per annum. This return has been magnified into 


* These pits malte an unsightly appearance, and are rather dangerous, 
certainly incommodioue, to travellers, "by the side of the streets, and ac- 
,‘«erdingly 4iave been ptSlei>ed R> be removed. 
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20fi00l. per annum : but upon such conjecture the 
inrbole neighbourhood must be taken into considera- 
tioo, and 1 have not tufficient data to ascertain the 
truth of it. 

■ ' . . 1 

'« ! • ■' ... * : • 

■ ■' ■' SECT. XI.— ■PIGEONS. 

rf. . ■ ■ f */ - t , ' * 

* f 

The dung of pigeons is esteemed useful upon barley, 
but t!ie injury done by them upon crops at the time of 
their ripening, and particularly upon pease and tares, 
'and wheat if it be /orfg'etf, and also upon clover, and any 
such small seeds, at the time when they arc sowing, and 
' sometimes after they arc sown, if the dryness of the 
weather has not 'been propitious to their vegetating, 
more than counterbalances any advantage from their 
'manure, or from themselves as food. Indeed, their 
depredations are sometimes so great, that no one who 
wishes to be upon good terms with his neighbours ought 
to keep them, unless thej' arc so situated upon a farm, 
that they can feed only upon the lands belonging to 
that farm, or upon those over which the proprietors 

■ of the pigeons can claim a right. For pigeon-houses, 
see Chap. 111. Sect. 2. 


SECT. XII. — BEES, 

Are every where loo much neglected. They are 
very profitable, and might serve the poor well towards 

paying 
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paying their rent. Many a poor man would keep bees 
had he the means of raising a stock. Surely it would 
answer the purpose of a parish well, to enable poor men 
to eSi'et this. 






. ' ' 
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CHAP. XV. 

R1TRAL ECONOMY. 


SECT. I.-— LABOUR. 

StRrjJfTs . — ^At Weston Underwood, first man’s 
wages from 121. to SO/., second man’s 8/., dairj*maid 
five to seven guineas, per annum. 

At A jTesbury, man«servant from ten to twelve gui- 
neas, dairj-maid ten guineas, per annum. ' 

At Stone, man-servant fifteen guineas, dairj-maid 
ten guineas, per annum. 

At Cold Brajfield, first man 12/., second man 7/. 
«T 8/., dairj-maid 51. or 6/., per annum. 

At Newport Pagnel, dairjr-maid 6/. or 7/. per annum. 

At Stoke-Goldii\gton, first man twelve guineas, se- 
cond man eigbt guineas, dairjr-maid 8/., per annum. 

At Filgreve, first mao 12/., second man 8/., dairy- 
maid 6/. or 7/. ; shepherd fourteen guineas and one 
Aeep, per annum. 

At Wendover, first man 10/., second man 6/., dairy- 
maid SI. or 10/., per annum. 

At Cheynies, first man ten guineas, second man 7/. 
per anuum. 

At Wbaddon, first man seven guineas, second man 
dairy-maid 91. per annum. 

At 
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At Wycombe, raau>servant from eight to trti gui- 
DC as, da}ry>maid seren to eight guineas, shepherd 14/. 
-per ann. 

At Risbofoiigh, man-servant 10/. 

At Lee, first man twelve guineas, seermd man nine 
guineas per arm. ; bailiSs from 301. to 601. per ann. 

The wages of dairj.maids liave risen much within a 
few years, on account of the Ince and straw manufac* 
flbries, and it Is with difficulty they are procured at all. 

I ^ 

Liiibourert. 

Dilching. — New, according to the jdan pursued in 
new enclosures, by a ditch two feet wide, and about one 
in depth, with quicking, that is, jiutting in one row of 
white thorn ; and mounding, that is, setting two row* 
of posts and rails to protect the fence, until it is grown 
to a sufficient height to protect itself— costs from 40s. 
to 45(. per acre*. 

At Kimble, this was done at ISs. 6d, for eight yards. 

At Cold Brayfield, common ditching is 15d. and 
lOd. per pole. 

Scouring or cleaning ditches, called in some coun- 
ties out-hollowingy is 2d. per pole of 5^ yards: in 
some cases from Hd. to 12d. per rod. 

Quickingf that is, planting of white thorn, Gd. per 
pole. 

Plathing, at Wycombe, is id. per rod of 5^ yards. 

Harcesl. — Men are generally hired for a moaUi,^ 
With or without board. 


• As •«« it fnar poto, «f £§ Tart* to * patw 

WUh 
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iVilh board — 

At Oln«*y, 2/. l0.». with £;l<»vps and hiring monejr^ 
At Fdirapp, 2/. 6.*. ali.ming ten acres fei a man. 

At Ghe'sliam, 2/. i2s. Qd. hiring otdy a few men, 
and putting out •> rich of the reaping, 

At Fenny Stratford, 2?. IO 5 . ; and if the harvest ex- 
ceeds a iiuHith, 8s. i>«;t week, and board, that is, three 
meals in a day, and two pints of beer. 

At W haddoii, from Sis. to 42s. with board, and two 
quarts of beer. 

At Checquers, from 50 j^. to 60s., hiring six or seven 
men to 200 acres. 

IVithout board— 

At Stone, one guinea per week. 

At Checquers, fivo guineas and three pints of beer, 
one at four- o’clock in t!ie morning, one at 1 1 o’clock, 
and one at four in the afternoon ; and when they carry 
the corn, they have as much beer as thej- please. 

At Risborough, four guineas, and four pints of bcei* 
per day. 

At Castlcthorpe, five guineas for live weeks, and a 
quart of beer per day. 

At Aylesbury, I/. |)cr week, and beer. 

Day and Miscellaneous Labour. , . 

At Cold Brayficld, in winter, 16d. per day, with 
small beer ; mowing barley and oats, from 20d. to SsL 
per acre. 

At Newport Pagnel, in summer, 10s. ; in winter 9s. 
per week. ‘ 

At Oliiey, some 9s,, others Ss., with milk and small 
beer. 

At Aylesbury, some, in summer, I5s.; in winter 

19s. 
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12s. per week. Others, in summer, I9f. ; in iviuter 
lOjr. per week ; and small beer twice a daj in hay and 
corn harrestv 

At Stone, 9s. per week ; but most of the labour is 
put out by the piece. Women from Sd. per day to 5s. 
and 6s. per week. 

At Filgrave, Is. 6d. per day, and small beer. 

At Wendover, 9s. per week; and in hay«making 
12s. per week and beer» 

At Missenden, 10s. per week. Women Is. per day, 
with two pints of beer. 

At Cheynies, in summer, 2s. and 2s. 6tf. per day } 
in winter 10s. 6d. per week. Boys 8d. per day. This 
price for a boy is high ; but Mr. Davis properly ob- 
serves, it is far better to employ a boy at 8d. per .day, 
than for a parish to pay him 6d. per day for doing no- 
thing. 

At Fenny Stratford, in winter, 9s. per week, with 
beer ; 10s. without beer. 

At Whaddon, in summer (hay-making), from 13s. 
to 15s. per week. Some give 8s. per week, with three 
meals in a day and two quarts of beer. In winter 7s. 
^r week, with a breakfast of bread and milk per day ; 
others 8s. without the breakfast. 

At Checquers, labourers earn, by taking work, 
2s. 6rf. to 3s. per day. 

At Horton, from Lady-day to Michaelmas, 15s. ; 
from Michaelmas to Lady-day, 13$. per week. 

At Caslletborpe, labourers 10s. per week. 

iJeoping whrat.— For this the price is various: the- 
average is 10s. 6d. per acre. 

JUoTSnng. — Hay from 3s. to 5s. per aore; barley 

BUCKS .J 2 from 
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from Sr. 6d, to per acre; oats the same; pulse the 
same. 

Thatching . — At WendoverSi. Gd. per day, and the 
boy Is. 

Thrashing . — The prices are various. 

At Wing, this year (1808), wheat 2i. per load of 
five bushels, exclusive of cleaning; barley SOd. per 
quarter, if good ; 2s. per quarter, if bad ; beans the 
same as barley. 

Hoeing turnips twice, from 8r. to 10s. per acre, and 
l^nerally done ill. 

Coals at Standon, upon the Grand Junction 
Canal, arc 25s. per ton, and waste coals 15s. per ton. 
To speak generally, a ton in weight measures about 30 
Winchester bushels. 

At Wendover, the Wednesbury coab are sold at 
Is. 6d. per cwt., which is reckoned to be half the price 
of wood. The Newcastle coals are three guineas per 
chaldron. 

, At Fenny Stratford coals are 17<f. per cwt., and at 
CastleUiorpe, about a mile from the canal, 16d. per 
cwt-, which, by measure, is about 14- bushel Winches* 
Chester meaiyire. , 
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CHAP. XVI. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


SECT. I. — ^ROADS. 

THE bye*roads of this county are extremely bad, 
some of them dangerous, and cautiously to be ; 
they hare ruts so deep, that when the wheels of a chaise 
fall into them, it is with the greatest danger an attempt 
can be made to draw them out ; nay, instances may be 
produced, where, if such an attempt is made, the horse 
and chaise must inevitably fall into bogs* ; and in the 
passages through lands under the open-field culture, 
not only the roads are bad, but the difficulty of dis- 
cerning public roads from mere drift-wayst, or from 
passages to lands of difierent proprietors, is so great, 

that 


* In riding from tUsboroUgh to BletUow, I turilQd my otkai.ie out of the 
road, to avoid a waggon, and my horse fell into a bog up to bis chest. 
The same had nearly befallen me in a road adjoining to Biddlesden-park. 

f In the road frinn Turweston to Biddlesden, I twice last myself by 
tuch nAds the distance is not three miles, and yet although I left Tuis- 
Weston by eleven o’clock, I was unable to reach Biddlesden before three. 

The diUiculty in finding the way from Fenny Stratford to Whaddon 
was such, that without a guide I could not have surmounted It. From 
Winslow to Wing there w>* no less ; and had it not been now and then for 
• colony of gypsies, I might have been obliged in more instances than one, 
to have taken refuge in a milking.house for a night’s lodging. Gypsies 
are very commonly to be met srith in the wild parts of Backs. No 
doubt they resort thither on account of the badness of the Yoads, and 
the wild state of the country where the open fields abound, because, on 

Z 2 these 
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that without a guide, some of them cannot be travelled 
by a stranger with safety. Witness the roads from 
Fanny Stratford to Whaddon Chase, from Fenny 
, Stratford to Drayton Pafslow, and from tlience by . 
Stewkley to Wing; from Tring to Dunstable, from Ris- 
borough to Thame, from Hillesden to Whaddesdon ; 
all the roads from Chesham ; from Wendover to Chec- 
quers, and from thence to Missenden. In the north 
of the county, if they are any better, they are so cir- 
cumambient, that their length more than counterba- 
lances the badness of other roads. But indeed it is 
almost impossible to make an exception, for bad, very 
bad, are the best. 

. Even the turnpike-roads are not to be commended as 
such, except in certain parts ; for by being traversed as 
they are by heavy waggons with wheels having conical 
rims, without much traffic by chaises or other carriages 
to cross and counteract the efiect of such rims, and bjr 
being formed without gravel to fill up the interstices of 
the chalk, and unite with it, the same ruts are continu- 
ally tracked, and so formed with inclinations to the 
middle of the road, that every shower of rain increases 
the bad effect of every preceding waggon. But the 
principal causes to which the badness of the roads are 
to be ascribed are two : first, the want of the residence 
^ country gentlemen ; and secondly, the number of 
dairy farms. No one requires proof, that the want of 


Uiete accounts they are out of the reach of the more eolighleoed part of 
the community ; and being generally stationed upon spots near where 
two or more parishes meet, tiiey are less liable to the attacks of parish- 
officers, because they are better able to escape them. Here, then, they 
can best accomplish their purposes, viz. impose upon the unenlightened, 
and live uncontrou'.ed. 

resident 
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resident gentlemen in a county, can be assigned as a 
cause of the badness of the roads ; Iiecause every one 
knows, that none but such can or will insist upon the 
execution of the laws respecting roads. Indeed, they 
alone feel chiefly the ill consequence of neglect in tbis 
respect in such a county as this.; for as this county 
consists so much of dairy farms, farmers and the occu* 
piers of land have but little trafiic of. corn with teams, 
compared'with corn counties : they will, moreover, be- 
friend each other, by omitting to complain of the bad- 
ness of roads, some from one cause, and others from 
another; some in hopes that they themselves shall be 
exempted from the strict duty required of them, if they 
forbear to require it of others ; and others having no 
occasion themselves for more than a path for their horses 
to carry their butter periodically to the points agiml 
upon between them and their carriers. Thus the bye- 
roads are neglected, and the great roads ill used. j 

There is one great road across the county, which, 
although it has not the same causes to be assigned for 
its badness, and of course has not the same defects as 
those already alluded to, yet must not be passed over 
unnoticed : it is the road from Maidenhead to Coin- 
brook. What renders tliis road censurable is its form 
being very broad and very flat, so that in the winter 
months it is in some parts a perfect slougli, and in the 
summer months extremely dusty. Such faults require 
oidy to be known to be corrected. 

1 have but one more observation to make, which 
seems to be of public utility respecting roads, and that 
is, the necessity of a turnpike-road to form a communi- 
cation between the middle of the county and the north 
of it ; a necessity which it is wonderful should hare 
(scaped the notice of the patrons of the Grand June! ion 

Ti 3 Ctiiiul, 
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Canal, because it is so immediately connected with it. 
From Lindford'wharf, all the commodities which come 
by the Grand Junction Canal are distributed through 
the adjacent neighbourhood by land*carriage t this 
traffic (from the statement already given of the roads, it 
will not be questioned) renders the road from Newport 
to Stony Stratford, and others, at certain seasons, almost 
impassable. A turnpike*road from Newport by Lin<« 
ford. Stony Stratford and Wbaddon, to Winslow, a 
distance of 18 miles, would facilitate this traffic, and 
be well supported by it, independent of the importance 
it would hare in opening a communication between 
Aylesbury, on the south of the county, with tlie north ; 
a convenience which would be felt by others as well as 
by the inhabitants of Bucks. Whether the observa-’ 
tion now made will have any effect upon those into? 
rested in it, must be left to themselves to prove. It 
requires but little consideration to shew its utility, if 
adopted, and is so strikingly apparent to any one who 
considers the interest of the county in general as to com^ 
mcrce, and particularly as to its agriculture, that it 
would have been an impeachment of the assiduity of a 
Surveyor not to have noticed it. 

Formerly, when all lands were in open-field culture, 
and when farms produced little else but subsistence for 
their own neighbourhoods ; when a third at least of the 
land might remain uncultivated, and the remaining 
two-thirds yield only enough to maintain the scanty 
population around ; when the means of getting fronr 
' one parish to that adjoining, and returning back again 
in the course of a day, was all that was requisite, and 
when, if a journey to London was meditated by any 
one, it has been said he was first to make his will, take 
leave of his acquaintance, and then set out with a* 
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much anxiety as he would now undertake an East 
India voyage: at these times bad roads were 'con- 
genial with the times, but at the present day, when 
farmers are enlightened, when their neighbours want 
but little of their assistance, and when necessity com- 
pels them to think of distant markets, and conve- 
nience enables them to do it ; when population is in- 
creasing to such a degree that the means of subsist- 
ence imperiously require to be enlarged ; and wbed 
markets are so established, and have such communica- 
tion with one another, that one can within a day or two 
regulate those of the whole island ; a Surveyor of Agri- 
culture is astonished to find so many roads in the state 
described, and so little progress made in them towards 
bringing a county so rich as Bocks, upon an equality 
in Agriculture with the best regulated iu the empire. 


SECT. n. — CANALS. 

Tins county has the advantage of the navigation of 
the Grand Junction Canal, which coming from the 
Oxford Canal at Braunston, enters Bucks near Cos- 
grave, from whence a branch goes to Bnckingliam, ten 
miles and a half: from Cosgrave the canal passes by 
Woolverlon, Linford, Fenny Stratford, to l^eighton, 
and leaves the county at Long Marston : from Bui- 
borne another branch goes to Wendover, six miles and 
a half. 

The freightage of barley to London is 2j. per quarter, 
and of other grain in proportion. The principal arti- 
cles carried are iron, pottery, coals, timber, wine, all 
sorts of grocery, lime, and manures. 

z 4 Parlia- 
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Parliament allowed in the year y ’ 

1793, a sum to be raised not ex- > £• 600,000 0 (^' 
ceeding, 

And by four subsequent Acts, 925,000 0 0 

In all, £.1,520,000 0 0 


pended. 


an 1,402,157/.'? i 402 , 157 10 0 
ised, 5 - ’ ’ 

261,445 7 0 


But not more than 
lOr. has been raised 
And out of the revenue has been ex- > 

i, ........ ..........M. ............. ....... ? 


In all, £.1,663,602 17 Q 


The tonnage on the whole for the 
last year was. 

And the annual charges for repairs 
amount to, 


92.602 16 6 

25.602 16 0 


Beiaainder, 67,602 0 a 


This remainder is applied to pay interest, divi- 
dends, &c, 

Tlie sinking fund produced by an annual sum of 
5000/. from the revenue, amounts to 62,939/. 5s. 2d. 


The length of this panal from Brauns > 

Mila. 

\ 

Qri. 

Tiu 

stop, where it joins the Oxford Canal, | 

- 93 

0 

276 

lo Brentford) is •M*««**«*s**«M««»*<«««««a*«***^ 

I 



Il^rom Bull’s-bridge to Paddington, 

.... 13 

1 

220 

From Cosgrave, by Stratford, to Buck- j 


2 

286 




From Bulborne to Wendover, is 6 2 396 

Besides these, there is a rail-road at > 44 ]4 

Blisworth to Northampton, 

til# 
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' The barges, which are 75ft. long and 13ft. wide, 
carry 60 Ions, and are drawn by two horses. 

The boats are 73 ft. long and 7 ft. broad, and carry 
20 tons : these are drawn by one horse. 

There are on this canal 108 locks, 340 brick bridges, 
and 60 wooden bridges, some of which swing, and others 
are raised. By the side of the canal is a towing path 
about five yards wide, having a fence of whitethorn. 


SECT. III. THE PdOR. 

The state of the poor here presents nothing worthy 
of notoriety. In general, their number is said to be in- 
creasing ; upon which 1 cannot but observe, it is much 
to l)e lamented, that amongst the many enclosures which 
have ^ken place, no new plan has been struck out, 
nor new means adopted, for maintaining and support- 
ing them, upon principles calculated to increase their 
industry and assiduity. Where land is improved, and 
particularly by the plough, population increases : it 
might then have been expected, that in such cases, be- 
sides the hovels already existing, new cottages should 
have been raised by the public purse of a parish, upon 
a spot of ground, to whicli gardens might be allotted 
for the purpose of sowing potatoes and vegetables, and 
a small farm appropriated for the purpose of providing 
the inhabitants of such cottages with milk, butter, and 
wheat, at moderate prices, to be fixed, not by the ca- 
price of the individual who is appointed to execute 
such a charge, but by the Quarter Session, or otherwise, 
*0 a< to be binding. After such a provision for these 

necessary 
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necessary articles, there remains but one which perhaps 
has more cffisct upon the morals of the poor, and ro> 
quires more consideration on the part of the pub- 
lic than any other article, I mean fuel. It is too true^ 
that this is procured too often by thieving, and that 
farmers 6nd themselves obliged to connive at it ; and 
must not “ a general connivance at theft” produce in- 
calculable bad efiecis upon the morals of a people ? The 
loss perhaps of wood is not a great injury to farmers, 
very likely none, because such wood is generally the 
property of the laudlord ; but connivance at theft ab- 
stractedly considered, must have very bad effects ; 
when once the bulwarks of honesty are broken down, 
the ruin of murals must follow. 

Women and children here make great earnings by 
making lace and platting straw, unfortunately to the 
disadvantage of agriculture; for whilst they can earn 
by such work from 7s. to 30s. per week, as Mr. Grace 
assured me was the case at Risborough, and Mr. How- 
ard at Buckland, it can scarce be expected they would 
undertake work in the field at such a rate as the farmer 
conld aff'urd to pay. 

The allotment of gardens by the side of the roads and 
upon waste spats of ground for labourers, is liiglily^ 
commendable, ambgencrally to be seen tliroughont the 
county. Nothing tends more to the advantage of the 
poor and the public tiian this practice, because by such 
means the leisure hours of llic poor may be employed, 
and they may gain a habit of estimating the value of 
property, which will inevitably tend to inculcate prin- 
cijdes of honesty. 

At O’ncy, farmers plough waste lands for the poor 
to plant potatoes ; find half (he seed, and take half the 
crop. 

At 
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At Monlsoe, is a farm lett for the express purpose of 
finding the poor urith milk at a moderate price. Ob> 
serrations upon sucli a practice extended to other ne- 
cessaries of life for the service of the poor, might pro- 
duce materials for a system of management highly be- 
neficial to the public. 

At Halton, Sir John Dash wood King allows gardens 
to all his cottages, and used to offer premiums for the 
best cultivated, and to hold out other inducements to 
industry. Of late Sir John has turned his attention 
more towards the children of the poor, and held out 
inducements to them to find services as soon as pos- 
sible, und to behave well in such service's. Sir John 
has given clothing to every boy or girl when they 
first go out to service, or as apprentices, and if at the 
•nd of the first year’s service they bring good charac- 
ters, he allows every one two guineas. This serves as a 
great encouragement to good behaviour, and induces 
migration. 

The Earl of Bridgewater’s excellent management 
with respect to poor boys, is stated in Chap. XIV. 
Sect. 4. 

Most of the towns have work.houscs for the poor, 
conducted in the same manner as in other counties. 

Box-Clubs — Are established every where. To the 
management of these, as to their rnlcs and for their en- 
couragement, it is highly becoming of neighbouring 
gentlemen and clergy to pay attention. No establishment 
.can be of more general service as well to the individuals 
of the poor as to the public, both with regard to mo- 
rals and with regard to expense. By the general laws 
of the country, a poor man knows, that when he has no 
money in his pocket bis parish iuust maintain him and 

his 
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bis family. If (lien by accident he gets into the kHcIien 
of an alehouse with otliers of liis acquuintance, the 
pleasures of company steal upon him, the fumes of liquor ; 
, enliven him, and reflections upon the consequences which 
may ensue, arc stifled by others, which only urge him 
on to increase and prolong the enjoyments of the present, 
moment, by checking of which he sees no prospect of 
&iture temporal advantage according to the present 
system of management. It is evident what must be the 
cons(‘quencc. Now, 

Box-clubs tend to prevent this evil. By the very 
act of becoming a member of such clubs, a man be* 
comes frugal, and in general he will be afraid to run 
the risk of spending too much money idly, lest he 
should bring illness upon himself, and thus be debarred 
the privilege of the club, by a rule which usually, 
provides for such a case ; and he has the farther encou- 
tagement to bring as little expense upon the club as 
possible, knowing that, what he leaves there will be. 
distributed to his widow or children at bis death. Such 
articles in the rules of these clubs are excellent. There 
are others equally good, which tend to influence the 
morals of the poor, such as exclusion in case a member 
is convicted of theft; and deprivation in case of illness 
evidently brought on by his own misconduct, as by 
fghting^, unlawful venery.^ 


SECT. IV. POPULATION, 

Is every where increasing, according to the accounts 
given upon enquiry. As, however, a regular statement 

was 
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was delivered to Parliament in the year 1801, it seemed 
not to be necessary (because perhaps impossible) to get 
a more accurate statement upon the present occasion. 

The following are slated as singular occurrences : 

At Turweston, the population in 1801 was 200. For 
fifteen months in the years 1807 and 1808, not one 
person has died ; at the beginning of these fifteen months 
the late curate died, 89 years old ; and at the end of 
the fifteen months a child was drowned. 

At Thornton, from April 1803 to June 1807, not one 
funeral has taken place, and the number of inhabitants 
is 85. 

The population taken in 1801 was 107,44'] persons, 
of whom 52,094 were males, and 55,330 females ; there 
were 20,443 inhabited houses, and 543 uninhabited. 

Should not this increase of population induce an en« 
largement of the means of subsistence, by enclosing 
vastaf and lands under opcn»ficld culture? 


CHAF. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 


THIS is a very important article, upon -which, if 
there -were not very glaring inshinccs in this comity 
-which require animadversion, a Surveyor would rejoice 
to pass it over in silence. How then shall we proceed 
so as to state the truth without otFence, and so as to 
leave the remedy apparent ? Sliall we state the obsta> 
cles, and then prove them to be so ? or shall we do what 
is more congenial with good bnmour, state facts, and 
leave tlic obstacles to improvement to discover thena- 
selves ? The former method wears the garb of compul- 
sion; the latter that of freedom. 

Let us first state a case under copyiiold tenure, by 
which a Lord of a Manor is entitled to a fine not ex- 
ceeding two years improved* value of au estate, upon de- 
scent or alienation. 

Suppose then that 50 acres of copyhold are not worth 
to lett, more than 5s. per acre, that is, 121. 10s. per an- 
num : but a person purchases it, and letts it to a te- 
nant npon lease for fourteen years, upon condition that 
he lays out in the first three years 10/. per acre, so as 
to make the land worth 20r. per acre. Within four 
years the landlord dies, and his son has upon admis- 
sion, to pay a fine to the Lord of 100/., besides slew- 


* See Blackstoae'i Commentaries, 6. II. Chap. VI. Seet, 2. 
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fees : (be son dies within the same time four ycarsy 
or it may be in less time ; his heir will have the same 
sum to pay the Lord : thus may 200/. and upwards 
have been paid to the Lord of the Manor on account of 
the improvement made in the estate, when the proprie- 
tors have received not more than 100/. And thus it 
may happen, if we continue the same suppositions to 
the end of (he lease, that by improving 50 acres ns 
above stated, the proprietors will have lost more than 
half the fee simple of the estate. 

Now let us state a case under Icaseliolds upon lives, 
which are renewable or not at the will of the lessor, 
many of which are sutTered to run out; that is, the 
lessor refuses to renew at the death of any of the persons 
upon whose lives the lease was granted. 

In Chap. IV. Sect. 6, p. 91, upon Leases, it ap* 
' pears that a farmer banked 40 acres, and that it re- 
quired, as is afterwards shewn, a lease of IG years 
and a half, fur him to be repayed the expenses of suck 
banking by the rent. If now these 40 acres had beeis 
leasehold upon lives, which, contrary to all expecta- 
tion or calculation, fell within seven or eight years, or 
any time short of 16| years; in that case, (he im- 
provement would have been a real injury to the lessee, 
so far as rent is concerned, in the same manner as it was 
to the farmer to have an additional rent set upon him 
on account of his improvement. 

With respect to improvement in general in modes of 
tillage, systems of cropping, banking, and draining, 
perhaps enougli has been said in the Chapter upon 
Leases, and elsewhere, to point out the obstacles. 

As to the questions, what should be (lie proportion 
pasture to arable land, and u{)on what farms variations 
from the general rule should take place ? such discus- 
. • > sioa 
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aion cannot be entered upon here; and yet nnlil snefc 
questions are discussed and settled, precision can- 
not be had, as to what are to be deemed improvements 
in those cases. ’ 

The only cases remaining, are those of common or 
open-6eIds, and pasture land. 

That ranch is required to be done as to the improve- 
ment of common fields, and that nothing can be done 
wilhont enclosing them, will not be denied by any one 
who is acquainted with such fields. In Chap. II.. 
Sect. S, and throughout this Survey, accounts have 
been given of these lands ; and but for the sake of fol* 
lowing the plan prescribed by the Board, any farther 
notice of them might perhaps be omitted, particularly 
as the Board has drawn up so excellent and compre- 
hensive a Report upon the subject ; in the Appendix to 
which. No. Vlif. it is stated, that more than 90,000 
acres are thus circumstanced in Bucks. Let us form a 
conjecture of the injury which it may be Reasonable to 
suppose is suffered by the 90,000 acres thus remaining 
in oi>en-field culture. Of these, the general account 
given me has been, that oae-third is sward and com- 
mon, and that tlic remainder is cultivated under three 
courses, fallow, wheat, beans. 

i Now the parties interested are, the farmer, the land- 
lord, the poor, the church, the lord of the manor, and 
the public. 

« 

r The Farmer . — Under the article Enclosing., Chap. 
VI. it is stated, that rents have been more than doubled 
in cases of enclosure. Is it possible that this should be 
the case, and yet the profits to tlie farmer not increase 
in proportion .’ The fact is, that the outgoing expenses 
is cases of open-fields, are much grexiter in proportion 

than 
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than in cases of enclosure. Farmers, therefore, must be 
benefited by enclosure. 

, ✓ 

7'Ae LoMd/ord—receiviB at present lOr. per acre. 
Hence 90,000 acres produce 45,000/. in rent. Enclose, 
and lett one>fifth of the arable, and one*sev’enth of the 
pasture go to the church (see th6 cases stated Chap. IV ; 
Sect. 4), then there will remain only 73,7 14 acres, pro- 
bably to be worth, after enclosing, constdeiUbty 'more 
than 73,714/. Landlords then receive immediately an 
advance of 28,714/. and a probability of increase in a 
very few years, as will be seen by examining what in- 
crease has hitherto taken place in such cases* 

TAe Poor — and persons with littte capital (snch 'as 
butchers*, common shepherds, &c.), derive benefit 
from open-fields and commons, by being enabled to 
keep horses, cows, and sheep ; and unless in cases of en- 
closures, provision can be made to ensure to the pour 
the means-f of employing their leisure hours to advan- 
tage ; of procuring at moderate prices the necessaries ^ 
of life, fuel, and occupations ; and unless allotments be 
set out in regular gradation from small to large, so that 
those who are poorest maybe rendered comfortable, and 
those who feel themselves in a situation a little above the 
lev^ of the poor, can by industry and good management 
find the means of support imlependent of the larger pro- 
prietors ; it will be difficult to prove tlial, in any case,' 
the poor have been benefited . No instances of benefit 
on this score have been stated to me. On the contrary. 


* See the article Sittf's />uag, in Chap. XU. Sect. 3. 
t See the article Sem Cluhi, Chap. XVI. Sect. % 
t Sec the article J‘air, Chap. XVI. Sect. X 
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an increase of poor has been the general complaint, 
particularly at Hanslope; and in some places great 
caution is used by farmers, to hire servants in such a 
manner as to prevent them from gaining settlements in 
their parishes. 

The Church— in. all cases has been benefited by en- 
closures. What the income arising to the church from 
the 90,000 acres in open-field is at present, can only be 
conjectured. It is probable, that considering the mo- 
dus which sometimes is attached to yard-lands, this in- 
come does not exceed Ss. 6d. per acre upon 60,000 
arable, and Is. 6d. upon 30,000 sward land ; that is, 
12,750/. upon the whole 90,000 acres. Now, by the 
commutations which have hitherto taken place of land 
in lieu of tithe, we cannot estimate the tithe commuted 
for at less than 5s. per acre upon the whole extent of 
land, that is, of 22,500/. as tithe for 90,000 acres. 
The church then loses by the open-fields remaining in 
their present state, at least 9750/. per ann. 

The Lord of the Manor— Aoses, as often as fines 
become, due, all the difference between rents lOs. per 
acre, and improved rents from 20$. to 35$. per acre, 
indeed nothing but blindness to his own interest, can 
prevent a lord of a manor from enclosing wherever he 
has property, whether it consists of copyhold tenures 
or leasehold upon lives. 

Without notes to ascertain the proportion of the copy- 
hold to the freehold in the 90j000 acres und^r consider 
ration, the loss can only in general terms be stated to be 
very great by not enclosing. A gentleman well con- 
versant with the nature of these open-fields writes thus : 
“ With respect to the lord of the manor, it appears to 

me, 
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ine, that besides the adrantages common to other pro* 
prietors (amongst which ought to be considered the pro* 
bablj smaller expense of enclosing soon than remotely), 
there is one at least peculiar to himself. For instance^ 
supposing a bdpyhold yard-land* (now worth 15/. a 
year) to treble its valne in 20 ymrs, if enclosed imme- 
diately, and to fallt in at the end of that period, let ua 
see how the account would stand j as it respects til# 
lord’s interest. 

A Yard4and enclosed immediately. 

Annual vSlite in 20 years trebled 45 6 0 

l)educt land-tax, .....^ 1 10 0 

43 10 0 

Talue at 27 years’ purchase, ................... 1174 10 0 

“ A Yard-land unenclosed. 


Annual value in 20 years, increased > „ n ri 

^ from 15/. to 21/ S 

Deduct land-tax, 1 10 0 


;t.l9 10 0 

Value at 27 years’ purchase, 526 10 (X 

Value by enclosing, £.1174 10 0 

Ditto by hot enclosing, 526 10 0 


Loss by not enclosing ) •aaaaaaaaaaaaeaaaaaasaSaaaa# £9 648 0 0 


“ Thus we see the land revertitfg to the lord,' of mortf 


* The yard-land in the instance here alluded to, is SO acres, 
f The tenure is leasehold npon lives ; and it is supposed that th* lord 
docs hot renew tha lease. 
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than double the value in the one case than in the other, 
with no trouble or expense to him, except the parlia' 
mentary allowance to the copyholder or leaseholder for 
enclosing, charged on the land, and that open to modi* 
hcbtions fay the Act.” 

- Upon the same snbject, atid alluding to the same 
open-fields, this writer further says : ** It appears 
clearly to me, that on Mr. — — *s decision it depends, 
whether his land shall revert to him of 500/. or 1000/. 
value in every instance. And with respect to locality, 
or the future disposition of (he land, nothing is more 
easy. The copyholds may be so allotted, that, allliough 
at present occupied in small detached parcels, they 
shall ultimately adjoin and correspond to an enlarged 
scale of occupation : for example, supposing one- 
fourth part freehold, let that lie together, and the co- 
pyhold by Itself. Thus, whenever it fall in, it will be 
contiguous, and therefore may be as conveniently laid 
out now for eventual as for immediate possession. In 
short, there seems no valid tcason to be assigned for the 
. Lord to refuse to enclose, unless it be for want of mo- 
ney, and that cannot be the case ; if it is, the longer 
he waits the more land will fall in, and of course the 
more money will be wanted.” 

The public loss for want of enclosure in open-fields 
may be collected, partly from what has already been 
stated, and partly from the Consideration of the greater 
supply to be expected at market by enclosure, and of 
the increase to the revenue from the regular growth of 
barley to be introduced by a well regulated system of 
cropping. No exact calculation of a sum of money 
can be made on this score; the best reference is to the 
increase which has taken place in other places, wliich 
will clearly shew that no obstacle to improvement will 

ever 
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ever be derived from reflections re^^rding the benefit of 
the country, particularly when the state of the popu- 
lation and the political situation of the country, toge- 
ther with the increase to the revenue, arising from the 
regular return of malt to be produced by one- fourth or 
one-fifth of 60,000 acres, at 34s. Sd, per quarter, be 
taken into the account. 

If then so many of the parties concerned are inte- 
rested in the enclosure of open-fields, it will not be de- 
nied, that the enclosure of such fields is an improve- 
ment highly to be desired. What then are the obsta- 
cles ? One has been stated , and is there not another 
remaining full as important, which has not been no- 
ticed, viz. the expense ? This applies more particu- 
larly to small proprietors, and, added to the circum- 
stances mentioned under the article Poor, in this Chap- 
ter, renders the obstacles in some cases insurmountable. 
Attempts have twice been made within a few years 
to enclose Stewkley : it is far from being certain that 
the present attempt will succeed. Stewkley consists of 
about 104 yardrlands, containing thirty acres each, in 
the proportion of one-third of grass and two-thirds 
arable, and 1000 acres enclosed, chiefly gras$, and 
about 300 waste. The property is divided chiefly into 
small farms, and lett for three years. The porn tithes 
ore taken in kind, and the vicarial Iby composition at a 
low rate, viz. for cows 6s. each, and for hay at the 
rate of 40s. per ton. There is not in Bucks a more 
complete e:|arople of the open-field system, and its con- 
comitant circumstances, than at Stewkley. Stewkley 
is a village of farmers and labourers, upon an eminence, 
surrounding one of the completest and best specimens 
of a Saxon church to be seen in this island, environed 
l>y three extended fields, the one falloxe, the second 
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wheat, and the third beans, with roads rery diffipalt 
for a stran^r to distinguish, having no charactcristical 
mark distinct from drift ways to the diSerent pro{)Pi1ie» 
in the field. As far as I could learn, 1 think I may 
fairly state, that the obstacles to theenclnsinjrof Stewk- 
ley are the number of small occupiers and the grestt e^T 
pcnse of enclosing. 

Tithes — are obstacles to improvement. 

In broad and unqualified language, tithes have beeif 
asserted to be obstacles to improvement. The right 
to tithes, to whomsoever they belong, is equally as good 
in law as any right which exists, and therefore no art 
guments against them can be allowed as valid upon this 
occasion, but such as shew that they have a tendency to 
impede or prevent improvement in a mannpr difierent 
from other rights. In the Chapter upon Leases, page 
92, a case is stated, where a sura of money is expended 
to render land worth 40s. per acre as rent, which bet 
fore was worth only 28s. XiCt us suppose in that case 
that tithes were included in both the rents, and that 
upon the rent of 28s., 3s. were to be accounted as tithe, 
and in the rent of 40s. , 5s. that is, that the improve* 
inent produced an increa^ of 2s. per acre for tithe, and 
upon the wliole, as tithes never pay any thing towards 
improvement, the tenant must pay for tithes an in- 
crease of 25/. per annum. Let ns, however, calculate 
what this increase ought to be, upon the principles laid 
down in the Chapter from whence this case is taken. 
By those principles it appears, that the additional refit 
to be paid to the landlord for the term of the lease, was 
86/. 18s. 3d, But upon the supposition now made, and 
that the increase of rent, omitting the tithe, is lOs. per 
acre ; the additional rent to the landlord is only 67/. 

15s, 
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155. UM. calculaied w the same manner '’as the 861'. 
I85. 3d. Hence arises a difierenceof 19/J Ss. 5d- which 
is that rent which the tenant should pay for the im« 
provement of the tithes, so as to be repayed oat of them 
the SBin which he expended upon their improvemmif. 
Bat the actual sum le^lly chargeable is the increase o£. 
St. per acre, that is in the whole S5/., the difference 
between which and 19f. St. 5d. viz. 51. 175. Id. is the 
annual sum paid by the tenant on account of. the ca- 
pita expended in order' to improve the value of the 
tithes t this is farther chargeable with property4ax, 
and becomes six guineas, acting' as a rate for eleven 
years upon the capital of the farmer, expaided on ao 
count of improving his land . 

If it be ^ked, how can such a rate be removed ; 1 an> 
Bwer, in the same manner as it is between the landlord 
and tenant, by a lease beginning and ending with the 
lease between landlord and tenant, and made upon the 
same principles. If a former in such a case and under , 
such circumstances, can have a lease of his tithes upon 
(he same terms and under the same conditions as he has 
his farm, there can exirt no obstacle to improvement 
on the score of tithes, because thus security is given to 
the farmer for bis capital employed, and the proprietmr 
of the tithes relinquishes his right to a rate upon that 
capital, in ewder that be may gain that part of the In- 
creased value of the tithes which arises from the im- 
proved fertility of the soil. 

. In Chap. VIII. Sect. 9, p. 2S7, a case occurred upon 
the estate of T. W. Coke, Esq. which, perhaps, may 
be quoted as an instance in which the right to tithes 
might operate as an obstacle to improvemmit ; the case 
that by improving a pasture at a grei^ expense, and 
reaping a crop scarce sufficient to pay that expense, a 

A a 4 charge 
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charge perhaps of tithe is brought upon the bind ibijr 
ever. In such an instance, if such Arcre the case, a 
landlord jvlio perhaps reaps no adrantage whatevet 
froib such industry on the part of his tetiatil, would be 
very cautious of allowing his tenant to subject the land 
to a right which brings trouble and inconvenience witb 
it, which did notexi$t before; and which, when once 
admitted, Play be unliepable: be himself being but 
little interested in the improvement, would lUjieii. jritb 
great caution to any advantages to be derived on thf 
spore of the public, his tenapt, or the parspn, if even- 
tually a new right is to be superioduced upon bis land, 
and charges incurred tP detract ffoip its value. This 
obstacle, and every other of the jiiud, arising frana 
IrrcakiPg a modus, can be corrected only by P potver 
granted to .the proprietors of the tithes and the land to 
enter into a compromise by lease, or otherwise, previous 
to the improvement intended. But th«>e powers of 
granting leases can proceed only from an Apt of tbs 
X/e^islature, ■ 

1 cannot, however, dismiss Ibis subject without s 
.word or two. Before the occupier begins to improve 
his land in such a case as this, the proprietor of the 
tjthes possesses only a right in reversion, as it were. Hia 
present right (a modus) is hut small : surely then it 
would not be incolisiatent with reason or practice, that 
4 commission should be instituted at as small an ex- 
pense as possible, formed by an appeal or petition fo 
the Quarter Sessions, or to the BUhop'of the diocese, 
to appoint such a Commission, consisting of three in- 
difierent competent persons, to fix a value upon tfap 
tithe previous to any operation on the part of tbp 
farmer, and to lett that tithe to him for a fixed peripd 
{ ex, gr, the term of the lease between (be landlord and 

the 
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tbe farmer), with a power to the parties concerned to 
revert to the same mode of letting such tithe at the end 
of every succeeding period. In fixing this value or 
composition for tithe, the commission should be bound 
to set it according to their own estimation of the qua- 
lity of the land, and to' deduct that rate upon the 
capital to be expended, which has already been stated. 
This plan would introduce* no principle which has 
not already been recognized in the commutation of tithes 
which have taken place upon enclosures, unless It can 
jbe called a new principle, for tbe proprietor of tithes to 
forego his right to that part of the advance in the value 
of the tithes, which has been shewn to be a rate upon 
the capital farmer. If this is a new principle, it surely 
is such none as will readily be acknowledged to be rea- 
sonable, if upon the whole it is to produce a benefit to 
the proprietor of the tithes ; and if it relinquishes a 
right which was only contingent, and merely produces 
a loss of a part of what might or might not be acquired 
in future, ia order to gain a present advantage, 


■ * The principle of letring tithet, and landa giTen in exchange for 
rilhee, it recognized in tbe hutances of com renta, and U by IM nMant 
objectionable in theory. See Chap. lY. Sect. 4. 
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, ' CHAP. XVIII. 

’ AGRICXJLTURAL iSOClETIBS. 


THERE is no Agrionltural Society ia Backs, nor 
is there a coanty n>here more benefit might accrue to the 
public from such' an institution, because tlierc is not 
one whereNature has provided richer materials for the 
purpose, in proportion to > its siae, nor which is better 
calculated for improvement. Such a Society would 
infuse a spirit of thinking amongst those who now pur> 
sued certain modes of business, merely because their 
Others did so before them, witliout considering who? 
tbera change of circumstances and times may not neces* 
sarily induce changes in agricultural management. 

■ There are three points which have been particulariy 
noticed in this Survey, with no other view, and it is to 
be hoped with no other efibet, but to promote mvesti* 
gation and discussion amongst those who arc better able 
to judge whether error exists in these matters, and who 
are more interested in correcting it if it does. They are 
important: I mean, I. the practice of hiring farms 
without leases ; S. the small proportion of arable land 
to pasture upon the dairy farms ; and 3. the small pro* 
portion of pasture to arable in roost of the arable farms 
upon the Chiltcrn Hills. 

The evil arising from the want of leases has been 
slightly represented, but it is hoped truly. In this in* 
stance Agricultural Societies may be of great service to 
i.‘. . the 
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the public, because they briag together different ranks 
of people interested in the subject, whose conversation 
and communication witii each other is of more avail 
than the most elaborate essays. Such conversation may 
be the means of inculcating sentiments amongst the pai> 
ties concerned, which would do away the injurious nof 
tion, that the interests of the landlord and the tenant 
militate against each other, and would tend to rendor 
the connection between the parties more congenial with 
an Englishman’s heart. And as upon this particular 
point much good would accrue from a Society ex» 
pressly instituted for the purpose of promoting the ogri- 
cultnre of the county, so also in the other points men- 
tioned it would have no less effect. Independoit prao 
tical farmers would speak out upon such subjects, and 
truths of general utility would come to light; for I 
think it will hardly be denied, that tliere have been 
practices really good which have been neglected for 
want of communication. Indeed 1 need but refer to 
one practice mentioned in this Survey, and repeatedly 
alluded to, as a circumstance to elucidate this obsm> 
vation ; I mean Salter’s* method of improving boggy 
meadows and bad pastures. Had the Norfolk Agriv 
guUural Society no other boastt but that of disee* 


) • See Chi^>. VIL Sect. 10, and Chap. VIII. Sect 2 and S. 

t The Norfolk Agricultural Society hat to boast of the example of ki 
Pretident, T. W. Coke, Eiq. of Holkham, in the forming of waterHnea- 
dowt, for he accepted a Medal from the Board of Agricaltnre for lat 
caertiooi in thi* respect, at the very time when he refuted the ofier of a 
Peerage from hb valued friend C. J. Fox, Eaq. ; and in hie improvement 
of the breed of iheep, together with the anxioui endeavoun of every one 
of itt memberi to promote the intentioni of iti inttitudoD, which are, 
the promociott of agriculture, the improvement of breeding ttock, and 
the encouragement ofioduttry. , 

minating 
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minating Salter’s practice, in tbU respect, it has 
enougbt Those who have followed the practice, will 
give the Society the praise due. Repeatedly has it been 
said, this is no new plan as often as such an asser* 
tioii is made, does the Norfolk Society receive homage, 
because, if ever the practice was adopted by any iiidi* 
▼idual, with such individual it died, and it was re- 
served for Salter, and the Norfolk Society, to give it 
system, publicity, and notoriety. Upon the other 
points stated, communication and discussion arc highly 
necessary. That there are instances of pasture farms, 
where the stock kept is so few, that half the land might 
be brought under the plough, ^and yet the same stock 
maintained, with the advantage of an increase of rent 
to landlords, large profits to farmers, and all the com 
to the public, appears to me to be beyond a doubt. 
And further, that a different mode of cropping upon 
the Chiltern Hills, and keeping land under grasses for 
a longer time than in general farmers are willing to do 
at present, in order to enable them to keep more stock ; 
and that this system would produce more profit tp the 
farmer, exhaust land less, and yet produce nearly R* 
much, and in some cases more corn, is a point too im- 
portant to be overlooked. These subjects require the 
discussion of good practical farmers. In agricultural 
meetings, such topics would become matter of conver- 
sation^ and might be made subjects of experiment, and 
the o)Ote they are discussed, the sooner would advanta- 
geous uew practices be adopted, and the longer will old 
onesj %hich are good, be persisted in. ; 

Upon the subject of stock’ much would be donel 
Buck^at present grazes beasts in summer, and hassoine 
graziers of as much experience and judgment as ace to 
be found in this island. Their merit is well known. 

To 
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To what extent •winter-grazing oilght to be carried 
upon pastare farms, and how much it may be increased 
upon arable farms^ are questions which would soon be 
decided ; and such competition would be instituted, as 
would tend to do away bad practices, and introduce 
such as are beneficial.- 

For the encouragement of industry in the poor, Agri- 
cultural Societies might have the best of effects, particu- 
larly here, where in most parts the platting of straw, 
and the making of lace, engross the whole of the time 
of the women. Rewards to such as are employed in 
agriculture, to dairy-maids, and to poor men, upon dif- 
ferent points of merit, would render an Agricultural So- 
ciety of inestimable worth. To these might be added 
many miscellaneous topics : ex. gr. upon turning my 
eyes to the proceedings of the Norfolk Agricultural So- 
ciety, I find a premiuni given to a tenant of Sir W. 
Clayton, for under-draining 57^^ acres of heavy land, 
by cutting 3248 rods (of seven yards to a rod) of un- 
der-drains; some of which were 40 inches, some 36 

I 

inches, and some 30 inches deep. Such an example 
as this could not fail to produce very beneficial and 
very extensive effects in this county upon the heavy 
lands, where one is distressed to see the extreme injury 
produced, for want of drainage of every kind. Mr. 
Dodd’s water-meadow (see Chap. XII. Sect. 4), would 
by such means obtain notoriety; and the beneficial 
ejBTecfs of such practice would not fail to gain followers 
upon many of the. meadows lying so conveniently to be 
watered, and being, from their vicinity to London, so 
capable of making the greatest advantage. 

These are some of the benefits to be expected from the 
establishment of an Agricultural Society. There are 
many more than 1 cao enumerate, or even surmise, which 
• - . must 
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must be left td the better jdilAiiaent of those who aie 
niore conversant nitb them, by their piractice and resi<^ 
dence in Bucks, lliey will forgive me far thus attempt* 
ing to execute the cbar^^ reposed in me by the Board 
of Agriculture ; and be assured, that 1 have no othef 
view, but a hearty wish for their success in every point 
which concerns their agriculture. 

APPENDIX. 

The following Appendix comprises tables delivered 
to the Board of Agriculture by Mr. R. Parkinson,' aii-^' 
thor of the Experienced Farmer : 

No. I. — All Account of the Extent of the County, atf 
delivered to Mr. Parkinson, upon enquiry and upon 
conjecture. 

No. II. — The Nantes of the Proprietors of Estates. 

. No. HI. — The Number ofFarm-housesanchCottages^ 

No. IV. — The Size of Farms. 

No. V. — An Account of Parishes tithable, and not. 

No. VI. — Poor-rates in 1806. 

No. Vil. — An Account of the Profit of an 'Acre ot 
Land for six years, upon the Rotation of iallow, wheat,' 
beans. 

No. VIII.— -An Account of the Profit of an Acre of 
Land of the satne quality for the same time, upon an im* 
proved system. 

No. IX.— -A Statement of Crops, Dr. and Cr. upon 
50 Acres of the same quality as the last, npon a new 
system, convenient, as it is presumed, for Bucks.- 

No. X.—Eflects of Enclosing. 

No. XI.— An Account of the Seed sown per Acrey 
and the Produce of the Crops cultivated. 

APFEHDIX. 
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No. I. 


EXTENT OF THE COUNTY. 


Parishes. 

Meadow. 

Pasture. 

Arable. 

Addington, 

• 

439 

908 

60 

Adstock, * • 

• 

250 

500 

350 

Akeley, 


300 

600 

350 

Aldbury, 

. 

200 

100 

900 

Amersliain, 

. 

383 

772 

3200 

Ashendon, with Poi- 
iicot, ' 

S 

300 

1187 

500 

Ashton Sanford, • • 

. . 

100 

188 

397 

Aston Abbots, • • ■ • 

. . 

333 

667 

500 

Aston Clinton, with 
St. Leonard’s, • ■ 

! 

266 

534 

1500 

Astwood, 

• . 

205 

410 

360 

Aylesbury, withWal- 


290 

680 

870 

ton, 

> 

Burton, with Chit- 
wood, 

i 

141 

384 

175 

Beaconsheld, • • • • 


157 

314 

944 

Beachampton, • • • • 


480 

860 

100 

Biddlesden, 


.346 

694 

760 

Bourton, 


6^ 

1334 

1000 

Bledlow, 


100 

150 

2150 

Bletchley, witli Wa- 
ter Eaton, , • • • • 

) 

S 

100 

200 

800 

Boarstall, ........ 


644 

1289 

500 

Bradenliam, 


12 

8 

474 

Bradwell, 


116 

234 

550 

Brayiield, Cold, • • 


166 

334 

200 

Bri<AhiII, Great, • • 


133 

367 

1500 

Briokhill, Little, • • 


66 

134 

400 

Brickhill, Bow, • • 


152 

406 

700 

Brill, with' Little 
London, 

) 

> 

566 

1134 

300 

Broughton, 

201 

402 

218 


c 

o 

S 

9 

i 

cn 

-c 

u 

H 

S 

o 

U 

5 

tn 

s 

S 

O 

o 

X 

o o 
H 


100 

— 





1507 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1250 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1200 

“ 

— 

— 

36 

36 

4427 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2247 

— 

— 



- 


685 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1500 

— 

— 

— 

200 

— 

2500 

— 

— 

— 

10 


985 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1740 

— 


— 

20 

— 

720 

— 



— 





1415 

— 


— 

30 

— 

f420 

— 


— 

. — 

— 

1800 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3000 

— 


— 

000 

— 

3000 

— 


— 

— 

— 

1100 



— 

100 



2583 


— 

12 

200 

" 

706 

— 

— 

— 

— 

; 

000 

— 

— 


—4 

ww. 

’ , 700 

— 

— 

— 

— 


. .2000 


— 

— 

— 

-L 

600 

250 


— 

.«o 

— 

4588 




'tm 


«100 

- ' 


-- 

t 


.al-aJ 

^ «21 
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I’arislies. 


Buckingham with the ^ 
burougli of Bour- > 

ton, See. } 

Bucklond, • 

Burnham, 

Calverton, 

Castlethorpc, 

Chalfbnt St. Giles,, • • 
Chalfont St. Peter’s, 

Chedington, 

Cl.trsley, 

Ctiesham Bois, • • • • 

Chesham, 

Choyiiies, 

Chicklcy, 

Chilton, • • 

Chilton with Esington, 

Claydon, East, 

Claiydon, Middle, • • 
Claydon, Steple, • • • • 

Clifton, 

Crawley, Noftb, • • • • 
Crendou, Long, • • • • 

Cubbington, 

Cuddingtob, 

Dagnal, 

Datchet, 

Denbam, 

JJorney, 

Dorton, i • . . 

Drayton, • • 

Drayton Paray, or | 

Parslow, ) 

Dunton, 

Dyntnn, with V pton,"\ 

. Morton, Aston, f 
Waldridge, and i 

Ford,... } 

Eddles^rougb, • • . . 

Edgeot, 

Ellcnshioroogh, 
Emberton, .•<<... 

Eton, 

Famham, with Sak-'s 
hill, Hedgeriey, ( 
Dean, and Seai^f 
* 



Pasture. 

Arable. 

1 Commons. 

Glebe. 

Waste. 

Woods. 

1 Water. 

Total Num- 
berofAcre*. 

1000 

2000 

1000 


— 

— 

— 

— 

4000 

120 

i06 

700 



— 




926 

566 

1184 

2000 

— 

— 

200 

700 


4600 

13C 

267 

1000 

— 

— 


— 


1400 

135 

367 

600 

— 

— 

— 

40 


1140 

SOS 

607 

1790 


— 

— 

800 

— 

3000 

27C 

554 

l‘)60 


— 

60 

150 


8000 

50 

50 

1100 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1200 

130 

ISO 

700 

— 

— 

— 

— 


960 

ST 

36 

6.34 

— 

— 

15 

164 


899 

2.sr. 

467 

9300 

— 

— 

200 

30Q 



10,500 

125 

125 

1350 

— 

— 

20 

259 


1879 

666 

1334 

1000 



— 

— 

50 

— 

3050 

533 

1167 

.300 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

2000 

373 

747 

700 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1820 

667 

1335 

250 


— 

— 

■ 

_ 

225$; 

493 

987 

200 

— 

— 


320 


2000 

72S 

1445 

750 

— 

— 

— 



3000 

15C 

400 

350 

— 

— 

— 

40 


940 

318 

637 

1000 

— 

— 


50 

— 

2000 

233 

467 

2800 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3000 

133 

367 

500 

— 

— 

■ 

— 


looa 

133 

367 

500 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1000 

25 

25 

550 


— 

— 

— 

— 

600 

100 

100 

300 


— 


— 


1000 

166 

834 

21.50 

— 

— 

— 

350 

— 

3000 

100 

100 

600 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— 

802 

455 

905 

45 

— 

— 


— 


1405 

100 

160 

540 


— 

— 

— 


800 

171 

344 

1300 

— 

— 


— 


1815 

553 

667 

200 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1200 

580 

1162 

1500 






3242 

150 

150 

900 






1200 

2.33 

467 

300 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1000 

383 

767 

2000 

— 

— 

150 

300 

— 

8600 

263 

527 

900 


— 

— 

60 


1750 

100 

100 

500 

100 

— 

— 


—• 

800 

188 

45$ 

1160 


— 

— 

50 


1850 
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Pariilies. 


I'liwley, 

Fingcst, 

I'abcott, 

I’ulmer, 

GHddesijcn, Little, • ■ 
Gujfliurst,witli Gore - } 

holds, ) 

Gibbon, Marsh, . . . . 

Gran boro’, 

Grendon Under- “j 
wood, with Great J 

Moor, 3 

Grove, 

lladdenlmm, 

Hniton, 

IlambletOD, 

Hampden, Great, • ■ 
Hampden, Little, •• 

Hanslope, 

Harmead, 

Hardwick, 

Hardwick,withWeedon 

Hartwell, 

Harwood, Great, • • ■ 
Harwood, Little, 

Haversham, 

I ledgerlcy, 

Hedsor, • 

Hillesden,withCowle_v, 

Hitchani, 

Hitcliingdon, • ■ • . 

Hogston, 

Horsingdon, 

Horton, 

Hulcot, 

Ickford, 

Ihner, 

Iver, 

Ivinghoc, 

Kimble Magna, 

Kimble I’arva, 

Kinpsey 

Kresiow, 

Langley, 

I.«thl)ury, 

Leekhauiitcnd, • • • • 
Lee, 

DOCKS. J 


Sc 

o 

V 

i 

s 

1 Arable. 

4 

; 

1 

c 

U 

a 

C 

W uste. 

Woods. 

Water. 

Total Num- 
ber of Acres. 

IOC 

115( 

loot 

) - 

-1- 

- 

250- 

- 2500 

]( 

1( 

68( 

HOC 

)l - 

. 

400- 

- 1200 

165 

S3; 

aoi 

) — 

J __ 

. 

40- 

— 737 

150 

30( 

75C 

)20C 

i: — 

. 


- 14CO 

206 

414 

3 1C 

— 

i 




203 

41 

IOC 

— 


— 

100- 

- 814 

33.3 

667 

lOOC 

— 




. 

- 2000 

233 

567 

40C 

— 


— 

— - 

- 1200 

290 

580 

430 

— 


— 

50- 

- 1350 

106 

214 

80 





_ - 

400 

250 

260 

2500 


— 

— 


- 3000 

152 

395 

1000 

74 


9 

349- 

- 1889 

250 

256 

5500 


— 

— 

2000- 

- 8000 

60 

60 

480 

— 

— 

— 

300- 

900 

6 

— 

254 

— 

— 

— 

160 V 

420 

1053 

2207 

2458 

— 

— 

360 

60- 

- 6138 

2»3 

567 

350 



— 

3- 

- 1203 

233 

567 

400 

— 

— 

— 

- 

- 1200 

233 

367 

1200 

— 

. — 

— 

_ 

- 1800 

140 

280 

160 






20- 

600 

83 

107 

1200 

— 

— 

— 

150- 

ICOO 

200 

400 

300 

— 

- — , 

— 

_ 

900 

283' 

507 

8001 

— 

— 

— 

— 

16f4) 


10 

505 

— 

— 

5 

40- 

570 

50 

90 

260 

— 

— 

— 

150- 

ftoO 

900 1500 

100 

— 

- — 

— 

_ i_ 

2500 

• 40 

60 

1233 

— 

— 

— 

80- 

1U3 

133 

207 

iOOO 





3400 

330 

990 

180 





1500 

40 

60 

200 

— 

— 

— 



300 

116 

234 

1000 





13.50 

200 

400 

ICO 

— 

— 

— 



700 

200 

400 

400 





1000 

100 

200 

200 

— 







500 

756 

5131 

1000 

— 


101 

150 — 

6520 

loo 

200 

1700 

— 

— 

— 



2COO 

466 

934 

ooo 

— 

— 

— 

00 — 

2500 

66 

134 

300 

80 

— 

— 

20 — 

700 

200 

400 

600 

— 

— 



— — 

lyoo 

120 

620 

60 

— 

— 


__ 

800 

150 

150 

700 

— 

— 

60 

50 — 

2210 

200 

650 

450 

— 

— 

— 



1300 

733:1467 

400 

— 

— 

— 

30 — 

27.30 

40( 

40 

300 

— 

— 

30 

c 1 — 

416 


u b 
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Parishes. 


Lillin^stone, with ^ 

Dayrcll, S 

Lint'ord, Great, 

Linford, Little, : . . . 

Linslade, 

Lou^liton, 

Ludeersliall, with ) 
Kingswood, . . • . i 
Marlow, Great, 
Wiirlow, Little, •• 
Marston, Fleet, • • 
Marston, ICorth, •• 

Mcarsworlh, 

Mcdmcnliiim, 

Mentmore, with Ly- ) 

burn, i 

Missenden, Great, •• 
Missenden, Little, • • 

Milton, 

Morton, Maids, • • ■ • 

M oulsoc, 

Mursley, wilh Salden, 
Nash, with Whaddon, 
Ncwportrngnel,wilh ( 

Cahlicot, j 

Newton lllossoinville, 
Newton Lonpvtlle, • • 
Northall, a hamlet ) 
ro F,dlesborough, i 

Oakley, • • • 

Olney, 

Owine, 

Padbury, • 

Penn, 

Pitchcott, 

Pitth-sthoni, 

Preston, with Cowley, 
Qnaimon, s\ith Dod-'A 
dersliwll, Shipten, > 
Tec. and Demialii, / 

Quarrendon, 

Radnage, 

Uatley, with Chack- ) 

more, )i 

Ravenstoue, 

Bisboroujh, Princes, I 


Meadow. 

Pasture. 

-Arable. 

cn 

C 

C 

E 

£ 

c 

! Glebe. 

Waste. 

W'oods. 

U 

13 

Total Num- 
ber of Acres. 

613 

1237 

150 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

2000 

466 

934 

600 






2000 

126 

254 

170 

— 

— 

— 

lot 

— 

650 

-1B6 

974 

500 

— 

— 

40 

— 

— 

2000 

202 

404 

606 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

1212 

666 

1334 

500 






2500 

222 

444 

4934 

— 




40(. 


6000 

66 

1S4 

2800 

— 


— 

1200 

— 

4200 

1331 567 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

800 

40(1 

1100 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1600 

5f! 

70 

560 

— 

— 

— 

— 

-- 

680 

lOf) 

lOO 

1300 

- 

— 

— 

loot 

— 

3000 

S3? 

667 

500 






1500 

450 

750 

3000 





— 


4200 

50 

50 

1410 

— 

— 

— 

120 

— 

1630 

4R1 

9<iR 

350 



— 

— 


1809 

100 

200 

1200 






1500 

152 

305 

914 

— 

«... 

— 

— 

— 

1371 

f46 

294 

500 

— 

— 

— 

60 


lOOO 

77 

156 

667 

— 

— 

— 

79 


■979 

23? 

467 

900 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1600 

66 

134 

480 

4 








680 

66 

134 

1480 

— 

— 

— 

— 


1080 

166 

334 

500 






1000 

eot 

1200 

200 






i 

— 

2000 

13f 

267 

1100 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1500 

20t 

40(1 

200 



— 

— 


800 

16( 

334 

1100 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1600 

7(, 

80 

1434] 



— 

2500 


4084 

let' 

334 

lod 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

eoo 

Sou 

600 

llOOl 



— 

— 

— 

— 

9000 

350 

70t 

150 






1200 

134S 

3077 

1980 






5700 

397 

1096 

7 

- - 


• 




1.500 

70 

130 

roo 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

906 

133 

267 

600 






1000 

221 

44.S 

1200 





207 


9071 

166 

334 

2000 

— 

— 

— 

-1 


*500 
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Parishes. 


Uisliurougl), .MuiiLs, 

Sauntlcrcuiv 

.Shabbiiigtoii, 

Siwlstoiic, 

.Shcniey, 

Shemiigton, 

Slaptun, with Horton, 
Snelsuii.vvichLiiveiideii 
S'juihury, hamlets 
HuUin^doii, aud > 
Ilraggciiluiin, • • ) 

Stewkiey, 

.Stoke, 

Stoke Ooldington, \ 
witli Barkley-lane, S 
Stoke Ilainmoiid, • • • • 
Stoke Mitiidevillc, • • 
Stone, with Bishop- ) 

stone, j 

Stowe, 

Stratford, Fenny, • • • • 
Stratford, Stony, • • ‘ 
Stratford, Water, • • • • 

Swanbourn, 

SjjJinpson,, 

1 aplow, 

Tattenlioe, 

Thornborough, 

Thornton, 

Tingcwick, 

Towersey, 

Turficld, 

Turvillc, Weston, 

Turweston, 

Twyford, witli Poun- ) 
don & Clutrndon, ji 
Tyringhani, with Fil- ) 

grave, i 

Underwood, Weston, 
Upton cum Chalvey, • • 
Waddesdon, h imlets-v 
Wcstcot,GranwelI, { 
Woods, Ham, and i 

Coneyhill, J 

Walton, 

Wavendon, 


1 
0 
T5 
S 

2 

a 

1 

Arable. 

Commons 

d 

5 

o 

M 

is 

Woods. 

is 

Total Nui 
bcrol'Acr 

06 

131 

1200 







100 

1 

1500 

40 

60 

750 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

850 

9ib 

454 

100 

— 

— 

— 

20 

I 

800 

180 

30 r 

550 

— 

— 

— 

50 

: — 

1150 

500 

1134 

600 

— 

— 

80 

200 

' — 

2580 

iOi 

524 

800 

• — 

— 

— 

14 

— 

1600 

8,‘J 

16? 

750 


— 

— 

— 

— 

1000 

200 

534 

1200 


— 

— 

300 

— 

2300 

833 

1667 

1000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3500 

3.33 

66? 

2000 

■ — 


— 

- 


3000 

lOU 

loo 

1300 


— 

450 

250 


2200 

8] 

163 

1000 

— 


— 

— 

L 

1244 

166 

334 

1000 








- 

1500 

llu 

220 

700 

— 

— 

— 

• 20 


• 1050 

90 

180 

580 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

850 

250 

2625 

350 









3225 

50 

50 

400 


— 

— 


— 

500 

150 

300 

450 

_ 

■ 

- 

100 

— 

1000 

600 

120« 

500 

— 

— 

— 




2300 

165 

330 

525 

— 

— 

— 

30 

— 

10,50 

40 

30 

530 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

600 

240 

402 

50 

- — 

— 

— 

88 

— 

860 

400 

800 

1200 

— 



— 

— 



2400 

390 

794 

140 

— 









1330 

160 

305 

465 

— 

— 

— 


— 

930 

66 

134 

700 

— 

— 



— 

900 

30 

30 

1040 

— 

— 

12 

300. 

— 

1412 

166 

334 

1300 

— 

— 

— 


— 

1800 

216 

434 

850 

— 

— 




— 

1500 

800 

1600 

420 

— 

— 

— 

18o' 

— 

3000 

500 

1000 

300 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1800 

418 

838 

600 











1856 

73 

147 

1400 

107 

1 

— 

— 

100 

— 

1827 

f833 

2667 

2000 

J 

— 

— 

250 

— 

6250 

206 

414 

80 



_ 



700 

466 

9341 600l 

— 

— 

— 

— 


200<) 
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Parishes. 

1 

Meadow. | 

Pasture. 

Arable. | 

1 

C 

0 

B 

1 
o 

Glebe. 

Waste. 

Woods. 

1 Water. | 

! 

Total Num- 
ber ofAcres. 

Wendover, 

Westbury, 

Wexham, 

V'haddon, 

Whitchurch, 

Winchendon, Lower, 
Winchendon, Under, 

Willen, 

Wing, 

Wingrave, 

Winslow, withShiptoD, 

Woburn, 

Woolston, Great, • • • 
Woolston, little, . . . 

Woolverton 

Wormenhall, 

Wooton, 

Wroughton, 

Wraysbury, 

Wycombe, High, . . 
Wycombe, West, . . 

Total number of? 
acres, 5 

100 

200 

20 

273 

400 

433 

183 

163 

833 

450 

719 

111 

78 

102 

500 

200 

526 

143 

1.33 

522 

300 

200 

400 

40 

547 

800 

867 

367 

327 

1667 

900 

1459 

222 

157 

205 

lOOO 

400 

1054 

287 

267 

2612 

40C 

1700 

900 

340 

80 

800 

700 

300 

110 

2500 

650 

300 

2667 

300 

200 

700 

600 

120 

700 

850 

866 

3300 

50 

— 

12 

5 

200 

50 

lOO 

40 

100 

200 

1000 

— 

— 

— 

2000 

1700 

512 

900 

2000 

2000 

850 

600 

5005 

2000 

2478 

3100 

535 

507 

2200 

1240 

1800 

1130 

1250 

4200 

5000 

54,819 

114,601 

184,432 

1061 

IOC 

1821 

18,594 

36 

75,504 


NO. If. 
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No. II. 

PROPRIETORS OF ESTATES, 


Anlhonle, Sir Wil- T Marlow, Little, and Medmcnham. 
liam Lee. Bart. J 


liam Lee, Bart 
Adams, — , . 

Anscombe, — , 
Ambler, — , . 
Aubrey, Sir John 
Ayton, — , 

Bedford, Duke of, 


Wing. 

Woolston. 

Buarstall, 

Dorton, Chilton, Boarstall, and Brill. 
Missenden. 


Chesham Bois, Cheynies, Bow Brickhill, 
and Wavendon. 

Buckingham, Mar- "I Has estates in all parts of the county, 

quts of, J and besides bis seat at Stowe, he has 

property at the following places : Ake- 
Icy, Aylesbury, Biddiesden, Brough- 
ton, Fascott, Hans wick, Hulcot, Lud- 
gcrsball, with Kingswood, Oakley, 
Stoke Mandeville, Tingewick, Win- 
chendon Lower, Westbury, and 
Wooton. 

Bridgewater, Earl of, Edlesborough, Ivinghoc, Fulmer, and 
Pittlesthorn. 

Buccleugh, Duke of, Datchet. 

Baring, Sir Francis, Lillingstonc, witli Dayrell. 

Baily, — , Shenley. 

Baker, Mr Hulcot. 

Baly, John, Esq. . . Bradwell. 

Barker, Mr Meansworth. 

* B b 3 Barker, 
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Barker, John, Esq. Cishtone, Sandford. 

Barnes, Mr Stoke Hammond. 

Barnett, — , Kimble. , 

Batham, Thomas, Brickhill. 

Beauclerck, Hon. I Leekbamstead. 

and Rev. — , . . J 
Bennett, Rev. Mr. . . Fascntt. 

Bernard, St rope, Esq. Kimble Magna, and Winchendon Lower, 

Ccllington, Mr Wioughton. 

Booles, Charles, . . Barton, with Chitwood. 

Bowden, Genu, .... Towersey. 

Bowling, Mr Woburn. 

Box, Peter, Esq. . . Broughton. 

Bowler, Thomas, . . Bletchley. 

Bowyer, Sir George, Denham. 

Braddock, Mr Bledlin. 

Buller, John, Chcsham. 

Bullock, John, .... Akelcy. , 

Bullock, Joseph, . . Edgcot. 

Bunt, Mr ; . ' Padbuty. ■ • . 

Burrows, — Beaconsficld. 

Burte, Mr Beaconsfield. 

Busby’s Trustees, . . Willen. 

Butler’s Trustees, . . Jeford. 

Byngham, — , .... Jeford„ 

Chesterheld, Earl of, Buckltmd, Drayton Parslow, Edles- 
boropgh Grove, llmer. Stone, with 
Bishopstone, Wadde.sdon, with West- 
cot, Wing, and Wingrave. 

Camden, Earl, Hampden, Great. 

Clifford, Lord, .... Kreslow. 

Carrington, Lord, . . Aylesbury, Bledlow, Hartwell, Moul- 
'' soe, Radnage, Stone, with Bishop- 

stone,- Waddesdon, wkh Westcot^ 
Wendover, Wycombe, High. 

Conyngbaoi, 
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ConyDgham, Coun- "1 gy^kland and Hitchingdon. 
less of, J 

Cuizon, I>ord, Missenden, Little, and Pcnn.\ 

Clayton, Sir William, Marlow, Great. 

Calvert, Richard, . . Fulmer. 

Campbell, — ■, .... Fulmer. 

Causton, Rev. Mr. . . Turweston. 

Cliarleswood, Rev. — , We'^ton Underwood. 

Chester, Charles, .. Chickley and Snelson, with Lavenden. . 


Clows, — , Iver. 

Coke, Thomas Wil- I with Cowley and Preston. 

liam, Esq J 

Coke, T Wlngrave. 

Cope, Sir Robert, . . Fascott. 

Corbat, — , Linslade. 

Cottrell, Sir Clement, Chersley. 

Couriney, George, . . Weston Underwood. 

Cox, Mr Granborough and Wingrave. 

Cricket, Mr Wraysbury. 

Crook, — Marsh Gibbon and Beaconsfield. 

Cropp, Mr Langley. 

Crown Lands Eton. 


Company in London, Weston Turville. 
Dartmouth, Earl of, Olncy. 


Dormer, Lord, .... Monks Risborough. 

Dayrell, R. Esq. . . Lillingstone with Dayrell. 

Dagncll, Mr Fulmer. 

Darell, Mr. Chesham. 

Dearing, H. Esq. . . Kimble Magna and Lee. 

Derby, Booker, Esq. Horton. , 

Delany, Mr Quainton. 

De Sails, Dr Wing, .... 

Dob:ion, Robt Claydon Steeple. 

Douglas, A. Esq. . . Broughton. 

Drake, — , Esq Missenden, Great. 

B b 4 Drake, 
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Drake, T. D. T. Esq. Cimersbaoi, and Missenden, Little. 
Dupre, James, Esq. Beaconsfield, Quarrendon, end Wo- 


burn. 

Durant, — , Tingewick. 

Eagle, Mr North Marston and Wingrave. 

Eaton, Mr IvingJjoe. 

Edgon, Mr Chesbam Bois. 

Edwards, George, 1 Underwoood. 

Esq J 

Ellicott, Mr Cubbington. 

Fermanagh, Lord, . . Claydon, East, Middle, and Steepie. 

Faine, J Radnage. 

Farrer, Mr Newtun Blossotnville, and Snelson, with 

Lavcndcn. 

Farthing, Barrett, .. Jurwestoi). 

Fisher, Mr , Medeuham, 

Ford, Randall, Wexham. 

Foster, — , Woolston, Little. 


Founjaine, Rev. C. 7 Hammond. 

Gardiner, , . . . J 
Fowler, Edward, . . Adstock. 

Franklin, Joseph, . . Bradenham. 

Freeman, S. Esq. . . Fawley. 

Fremantle, Captain, Swanboum. 

Froget, William, Esq. Fulmer. 

Grenville, Lord, . . Burnham and Hitcham. 

Godolphin, Lord, . . Quainton and Weston Underwood. 

Gott, Sir H Chalfont St. Giles. 

Godolphin, Sir F. . . Wexham. 

Gill, Mrs Wraysbury. 

Gooderick, — , Braynton. 

Goodman, Mr Woolston, Great. 

Goodw'in, Mr Wraysbury, 

Greathcad, — , .... Sherrington and Padbury. 

Green, 
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Green, Mr. ...... Cnbbington. 

Greenwood, Charles, Drayton Parslow, and Mursley, with 

Salden. 

Grindle, Robert, Hampden, Little. 

Grubb, John, Horsendon and Princes Risborough. 

Gurney, Mr Stoke Mandeville. 


Hampden, Lord, . . Hampden, Little, Kimble Magna, and 
Wendover. 

Haden and Har- 1 ^idbury. 

court, ■* 

Hanmer, Sir T Swanbourn. 

' Hanmer, E Fenny Stratford. 

Hart, — , Sherrington. 

Harvey, Sir Robert, Langley. 

Hay, Dr Calveiton. 

Hayes, Mr Water Stratford. 

Head, Mr Cubbington. 

Hedger, — , Brickhill, Bow. 

Hedges, Mr Cubbington. 

Heybourn, — , Bledlow. 

Herbert, Mr Kingley. 

Hicks, John, Esq. . . Bradcnhatn. 

Higgins, Thomas, . . Clifton. 

Hibhert, — , Chalfont St. Giles. 

Hill, Robert, Esq. . . Ellesborough. 

Hillyard, Nathaniel, Bow Brickhill. . 

Hine, Rev. Mr Hampden. 

Horn, Edward, Warminghall. 

Hospital, Christ, . . Stoke Mandeville. 

Hospital, St. Thomas, Datchet. 

Howard, Rev. F. . . Hogslon. 

Howard, William, . . Buckland. 

Hugh, John Quainton. . 

Hutton, Rev. Mr. . . Morton. 

Hutton, J. L Morton, , , , 

Jercks, 
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Jercks, Rev. Mr. . . Aldbuty. 

Jervis, G. 8. P. . , Grandon UpdtrwcoJ. 

Irby, William H. . . Farnliam. 

Jobson, — Bradenhani. 

Jines, James, Raiioage. 

King, Sir J. Dash- T gradenliara, Halton, and Wycombe. 

wood, Bart J 

King, Mr Cubbinglon. 

King, William, .... Drayton Parslow. 

King, Mr Nash, with Whaddon. 

Kitelee, Mr Castlethorpe, 

Knapp, Rev. P Shenley. 

Lake, Lord, Clinton. 

Lane, — , Barton, with Chitwood. 

Langton, Mr Farnham. 

Langton, Rev. Mr. . . Little Harwood. 

Lascelles, William, Weston Underwood. 

Lathbury, Dr Langley. 


Lee, Rev. Sir George, Hartwell and Stone, with Bi^opstono, 

Lcfevre, Mr Kimble Magna. 

Lincoln, — , Castlethorpe. 

Lord, Dr. Drayton Parslow. 

Longraire, Mr Winchendon, Lower. 


Lovett, Sir Jonathan, Liscombe and Soulhury, 

Ludbury, Thomas, . . Chalfont St. Giles. 

Lucas, Mr. C. and j -wingrave and Wroughton. 

Mr. J J 

MarlboroughjDukc "I Long Crendon, Fleet Marston, Oakley, 

of, J Shabbington, and Waddcsdon, with 

Westcot. 

Manners, Sir Robert, Drayton and Dorton. 

Mansell, Mr Langley. 

Matthews, R Leekhamstead. 

Meacher, — Ivinghoe. 

Mead, Mr Cubbington. 

Measures, 
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Measures, Rev. Mr. Newton Longville. 

Merewater, Mr Walton. 

Miners, Company of, Wingrave. 

Mingay, Dr Datchet. 

Moor, William, .... Missenden, LIUle. 
Morgan, Colonel, . . Biddlesden, 
Morris, Rev. Mr. . . Cheynies. 


Murrell, — , Cuddington. 

Norfolk, Duke of, . . Stoke Hammond. 

Napp, — , Linford, Little. 

Neale, Mr Stoke Hammond’and North Marrton. 

Needham, General, Daichrt. 

Newbury, Mr TapJow. 

Newman, B Ratley, with Ch.ackmore. 

Normond, Mr Owing. 

Northey, Colonel, . . Olney. 

Osbourn, — Wexham, Akeley, Harwood. 


Oxford, New College, Whaddon. 

Oxford, Df. Rat- \ -Woolverton. 
chifT.s Charity, J 

Oxford, All Soul’s j p^jbury. 

College, J 

Oxford, — , Tingewick. 

Oxford. Magdalen I Maids^orton. 

College, ...... J 

Portland, Duke of, .. Iledgerley, Upton, with Chalftey and 
Weston Underwood. 

Portsmouth, Lord, . . Drayton Parslow. 

Palliser, George Chalfont St. Giles. 

Palmer, Sir Cliarles, Denham. 


Parker, — ^ Wjngrave and Bow Brickhill. 

Paulet, General, .... Adstock and Claydon Steeple. 

Parson, — Barton, with Chitwood. 

Penn, Mr £ton anj Slokft. 

Penton, 
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Fenton, — Princes Risborongh. 

Pinfold, Captain, . . Swanbourn. 

Pinfold, Charles, .. Walton. 

Point, Rev. Mr Newton Taangville. 

Poliand, J. C Leekhamstead. 

Praed, William, Emberton, Broughton, Tyriugham. 

Quarterley, Rev. Mr. Barton, with Chitwood. 

Reynolds, — Long Crendop. 

Rickford, Janaesand 

Rose, 

Riddell, Sir John, .. Newport Pagnrl. 

Rose, Thomas, , Winchendon, Lower, 

Salisbury, Marquis of, Beachampton, Calverton, and Stony 
Stratford, 

Spencer, Earl, Castlethorpe and Hanslope. 

Stanhope, Earl, • Hogston. 

Saunders, Thomas, . . Piulesthorn. 

Scott, Robert, Medenham and Hambledon, ' 

Seabrook, Mr Wingrave. 

Sear, Mrs. Mary, , . Cheddington. 

Se.ars, Mr Burnham, 

Selby, William, .... Winslow, Tattwihoe, and Whaddon. 
Shard, William, .... Hedgerley. 

Sheppard, Dr Marsh Gibbon. 

Shelvington, Nfissj • • Newton Blossomville. 

Sbipton, James, .... Loughton and Bradwell. 

Small, Alexander, . . Clifton and Haversham. 


Smith, B Wingrave. 

Smith, Dtummond, Meansworth. 

Smith, C Monks Risborongh. 

Smith, Mr Cubbington and Little Woolstou. 

Snell, Mr Jeford.' 

Snell, Mr Brill. 

Stevens, Mr Wingrave. 

Stone, 


^ Kimble Magna. 
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Stone, Thomas, .... Langley, North Crawley, 
Crendon. 

Stone, John, Bnckland. 

Stiron, Mr Padbury. 

Sympson, Mr Swanbourn. 

Townsbend, Mar- I 

quis of, ■' 

Thomond, Marquis of Taplow, 

Temple, Lord, .... Brill and Tattenboe. 

Tatbam, Dr Turweston. 

Taylor, Mr Bletchley. 

Tenant, Mr Brill, 

Tomkins, Mr Weston Turville. 

Towers and Sulli- 1 
man, Messrs. . . J 
Townshend, Joseph, Medenham. 


Trevor, Dr Astwood. 

Trevor, John, Little Hampden. 

Tubbs, John, Horton. 

Turner, Mr Bledlow and Saunderton. 


Villiers, Villiers, . . Mentmore. 

Winchester, Mar- j 
quis of, J 

Winchilsea, Earl of, Milton and Ravenstonc. 
Wakefield, Captain, Wendover. 

Wakham, Mrs. .... Farnham. 

Walker, Mr Chilton, 

Waller, Edmond, . . Beaconsfield. 

Ward, Mr Woburn. 

Watts, William, .... Hanslope. 

Way, B Datchet. 

Wells, Dr Little Missenden. 

Westy, Major, . . Olney. 

Wey, Mr Hedgerley. 

Whitchurch, Mr. .. Chalfont St. Peter's, 


and Long 


Wilkinson, 
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Wilkinson, Mr 

Willet, Mr 

Wills, Rev. Mr 

Williams, C 

Williams, Mr 

Williams, Thomas, . . 
Windsor, College of, 
Windsor, Canons of. 
Wise, Captain, .... 

Withers, Mr 

Wright, Mr 

Wright, Miss, 

Wroughton, Rev. Mr. 
Whitchurch, Ryo, -j 
& Welb, Messrs. J 
Wyckham, Mr. . . "I 
Wyckbam, Miss, J 
Westminster Church, 

Yates, John, .... "1 
Yates, Richard, . . J 
Young, Miss, 


Bradwell. 

Granborough, 

Preston with Cowley. 
Horton and Wraysbury 
Great Marlow. 

Fingest. 

Long Crendon. 

Dorney. 

Stoke. 

Westbury. 

Stoke Goldington. 
Langley and Gayhurst. 
Fingest. 

Stoke Mandeville. 

Tur Weston. 

Turwestoti. 

Turweston. 

Langley. 


I 


MO. III. 
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No. III. 

NUMBER OF FARM-HOUSES AND UOTTAGES. 


Pjriibet% Farm 

No. of 1 

Parhhtto Farm 

iVa, of 

- Fiouset, CoUaget, | 

Housst, 

Cottagts. 

Addington, 

T 

7 

Brickhill, Bow, • • • • 

7 

60 

Adstock, 

12 

20 

Brill, with Little ) 

9 

70 

At . I . 


30 









A \ Ji . 

A 

26 


4 

30 





Amershain, 

25 

250 

Buckingham, 

20 

100 

Ashendon, with Pol- ^ 

9 

30 

Guckland^ 

8 

15 

licot, ^ 



Burnham, 

17 

157 

Ashton Sanford,' • • • • 

3 

6 

Calverton, • • ■ 

8 

26 

Aston Abbots, 

8 

10 

Cnstlethorpe, 

5 

50 

Aston Clinton, with 7 



Chalfont .St. Giles, • • 

20 

60 

St. Leonard’s, • • ^ 



Chalfont St. Peter’s, 

12 

80 

Astwood, 

8 

25 

Cheddington, 

■12 

12 

Aylesbury, withWal- \ 

10 

500 

CLersley, 

6 

30 

ton, ) 



Chesham Bois, • • • • 

4 

5 

Barton, with Chit- > 

5 

3 

Chcshani, 

50 

300 





Q 


Beaconsdcld, 

10 

0 

Chickley, 

12 

14 

Beachamtiton, 

9 

25 

Chilton, 

11 

40 

Bhldlcsden, • 

4 

12 

Chilton with Easington. 

,11 

40 

Bearton.withBrougli- ^ 

12 

45 

Claydon, East, 

14 

20 

ton, ^ 



Claydon, Middle, 

7 

1 

Bledlow, • 

20 

100 

Claydon, Steeple, • • • • 

14 

67 

Bletchley, with Wa- ) 

10 

> 10 

Clifton, 

5 

3 

ter Eaton, . . . . i 



Crawley, North, • • • • 

so 

35 

Boarstall, 

11 

8 

Crendon, Long, • • • • 

25 

100 

Bradcniiatn, 

5 

16 

Cubbington, 

6 

10 

Bradwell, 

s 

30 

Cuddington, 

13 

0 

Brayfield, Cold, • • • • 

3 

12 

Dagnul, 

12 

30 

Brickhill, Great, • • • • 

12 

9 

Datchet, 

5 

70 

Brickhill, Little, • • • • 

r 

5 

Denham, 

d 

100 
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Parubes* Parm 2^o. of 

Houses. Cottages. 


Dorney, 

5 

12 

Dorton, 

5 

13 

Drayton, 

fi 

13 

Drayton Parslow, 

9 

32 

Dunton, 

4 

4 

Dynton, with Upton, 



Morton, Aston, # 



Wiildritlge, and i 

12 

60 

Ford, ^ 



Fdlesborough, • • • • 

9 

.33 

Edgcot, 

8 

18 

F.llcsborough, 

30 

40 




Eton, . • . ; 

6 

150 

Fanihaxn, Salt- 




hill, IleHgerley, 

TV ^ 


green, ^ 



Fawley, 

9 

25 

Fingest, 

9 

30 

Fascott, 

4 

14 

Fulmer, 

4 

12 

Gaddesden, Little, • • 

3 

2 

Gayliurst, with Gore- ) 


9 

fields, ' 



Gibbon, Marsh, ■ ■ • • 

125 

50 

Granboro’, 

12 

6 

GrandonUnderwood , } 



with Great Moor, ^ 



Grove, 

4 

1 

Ilalton, 

4 

19 

Haddcnham, 

30 

100 

Ilambledon, 

17 

70 

Hampden, Great, • • • • 

6 

23 

Hampden, Little, 

3 

9 

Hanslope, 

18 

ISO 

Harmead, 

3 

0 


Parishes, Parm 

Ho. of 

Houses, 

Cottages, 

Hardwick, 

6 

20 

Hardwick, withWee- 1 

1/1 

ft 

don, ^ 

Hartwell, 

4 

13 

Harwood, Great, • • • • 

14 

so 

Harwood, Little, • • • • 

9 

4 

llavcrsham, 

4 

30 

Hcdgerley, 

5 

13 

Hedsor, 

1 

6 

Hillesden, with Cowley,! 6 

18 

llitchain, 

5 

15 

Hitchingdon, 

10 

13 

Hogston, 

5 

SO 

Horsingdon, 

2 

3 

Horton, with Colnebroek,9 

90 

Half of, 

5 

8 

Ickford, 

3 

8 

Hmer, 

4 

6 

Ivor, 

20 

80 

Ivinghoe, 

16 

50 

Kimble Magna, • • • • 

12 

25 

Kimble Parva, • • . • 

4 

20 

Kingsey, 

6 

12 

Kreslow, 

1 

0 

L.angley, 

7 

50 

I.athbury, 

3 

20 

Lcekhamstead, 

13 

30 

Efc, 

3 

20 

Lillingstone, with Day- 

i ft 

ia 

reli, J 

Linford, Great, ■ • • • 

10 

40 

Linford, Little, . • • . 

1 

7 

Linslade, 

10 

20 

Loughton, 

11 

14 

Ludgcrshall, with ) g 

Kings wood, * 

Marlow, Great, • . • • 

24 

r.o 
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fariiha. farm 

Hotuti, 

Marlow, Little, • • • > 9 
Marston, Fleet, • • • • 3 

Marston, North, 8 

Mearsworth, 8 

Medmcnhara, 8 

Mentmore, with Ly- ) 

burn, ^ 

Milton, 6 

Mitisenden, Great, • • 0 
Missenden, IJttle, • • 10 
Morton, Maids, • • • • 9 

Aloulsoe, 5 

Mursley, with Saldcn, 12 
Nash, with Whaddon, 10 
Newport Pagncl, ) 
w ith Culdicot, ^ 
Newton Blossomville, 4 
Newton Longville, • • 20 
NTorthall, hamlet to ) 
Edlcsborough, * 

Oakley, 22 

Olucy, ”l 3 

Owing, 8 

I’adbury, 7 

Penn, 20 

I’itchcott, 2 

Pittlesthom, 12 

IVeston, with Cowley, 7 
Qiininton, with Dod- - 
dershall, Shipton ^ 8 
Lee, and Denham, ^ 
Quarrendnn, ........5 

Hadnngc, .......... 9 

Ratlcy, witliCliuckmorc, 2 
Ravenstone, ........ 12 

Risborough, Princes, 24 
Risborough, Monks, 10 
BUCKS.] 


» ATt. ./• 

C^tagt 

52 

3 

15 

13 
40 

14 

44 

0 

100 

50 

46 

10 

48 


500 

30 

50 

30 

10 

200 

3 
137 

51 
5 

35 

35 

40 

4 
30 

5 
51 

200 

29 


Parubtt* 


Farm 

Houser, 


Saimderton, 5 

Shabbin^ton, 10 

Slialstonc, 6 

Shenley, 16 

Sherrington, 13 

Siapton, with Horton, 8 
Snelson, with Lavew- | , g 

den, ^ 

Soulbury, 11 

Stesvklcy, 40 

Stoke, 9 

Stoke Goldington, ) ^ 

with Barkley-laue, ’ 

Stoke Haniinond, .... 7 , 
Stoke Mandcville, ... 10 
Stone, with Bishupstone, 4 

Stowe, 10 

Stratford, Water, • • 5 
Stratford, Stony, .... 0 
Stratford, Fenny, .... 4 

Swanboiirn, 15 

Syinpson, 

Taplow, 

Tattenhoe, — . 
Tiiornborough, . . 

Thornton, 

Tingewick, .... 

Towerscy, .... 

Turticid, 8 

Turville, Weston, .... 14 

Tiiriveston, 7 

Twyford, with Poun- 
don andClrarndon, 
Tyringliam.with Fil- 

grave, 

Underwood, Weston, 10 
Upton cum Clmlvcy, 8 

c c w 


8 

5 

3 

15 

5 

10 

9 


20 


M-V" 

Cottager, 

19 

. 7 

13 
•50 

35 

8 

40 

25 

40 

100 

20 

30 

10 

T 

38 

10 

0 

4 

55 

14 

20 

2 

40 

7 

70 

so 

51 

30 ' 
30 

Cl 

12 

r.5 

200 

addes- ‘ 
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fmtm. of 

Hauiu, CtUaga. 

W^addes4on, hamlets 


Wenoet,Cnm*«ll,i 100 
"Woods, Ham, and * 
ConejrhiU, J 

Walton, 8 ® 

Wavendan, • 8 80 

Wendover, •.•*•••« 6 80 

Westbnry, »••'•••••• ® dO 

Wezham, • • • • 8 60 

Whaddon, 13 100 

Whiwhutch, 19 180 

Winchendon, Lotrer, 6 20 

Winchendon, Under, 6 64 

Waicn, * IS 


nuruhm. 

Furm 

Hmiitu 

Cattaga. 

Wingrave, 

.. 12 

30 

Winslow, withSiilpton, 12 

380 

Woburn, 

■ ••14 

9« 

WoolstoB, Great, 

• • 3 

1 

WoolstoB, Little, • 

. se 4 

3 

Woolveiton, 

••• 1 

30 

WQnti.-nh.ul, 

... 8 

38 

VVooton, 

• • • ^ 

10 

Wroughton, 

« • » B 

38 

Wraysbury, 

• • • 6 

TO 

Wycombe, High, • 

• •• 39 

110 

Wycombe, West, 

...34 

3T 

Tptal, 

• 2039 

8938 




N®. IV. 
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No. IV. 

SIZE OF FARMS. 


Psniheu 


Acre 

r. 



ftxm 

te 

AiUiiigton, 



300 

Allstock, 



300 

Akriey, 



176 

Aldhnry, 


100 

4QQ 

Aroersham, ...... 


M 

.300 

.Ailierulai), with Pol- 
licot, 


200 

600 

Ashton Sanibrd, • - 


fiO 

400 

Aston Abbots, • • • • 


dO 

300 

A^mi Clinton, with 

] 

30 

200 

St. Leoanrds, •* 




Astwofid, .. ..... 


SO 

180 

AsJesbu rv, w it U\^'a|. 

1 

£0 

.300 

ton, 




Riirluii, with Chit- 


2Q 

USD 



i 



iittticmislielil, . . . . 


33 

260 

iieacbiwiiptou, • • > • 


sa 

aoo 


Bcurtoit,* itUUroii^tn»,6Q gOQ 

jbid(Jk-:>iiicfi>> SBi 400 

RWfcm-, T S& goo 

Kk-t. hfev, ssitUWa- J 

U'r K)«ti>n, . . . . ) 

BoaistiiU, 2Q 200 

Qruiii til>a«u, 5i£ 2i‘* 

jBr.id'voU, gu 2‘Ml 

( u!ii, •••• 40 -00)' 

(dric\liU), ja 2!iU 

LuUe, -••• 26 2 .'I 0 

Hkii'kliill, Bpw, 76 I(M: 

Hvill, «itl. ^ gg 

. LaihIu)), I 

<Urou;;l4o<i, ^ 30t» 



Ac 

from 

rn. 

to 

Quckinghtun, 

dO 

800 

Bocklaad, • 

sa 

810 

liumhani, 

40 

lOOO 

CHlcCTtOO, 


400 

CastletboTfie, 

50 

500 

Cl:nlfi>!it St. Giles, • • 


160 

Cimlf'oiil St. Peter’s, 

60 

250 

Cheddiet^ton, 

46 

200 

Cl.crsl^, 

SO 

260 

Chesham Bois, •••• 

TO 

IfiO 

CuesUttm, 

20 

900 

CU’vuies, 

30 

27.a 

Chicklgy, .......... 

£0 

300 

Chilton, 

100 

460 

Qhilto i,w'itb Easington, 30 

£00 

Claydon, F.itst, ...... 

85 

SCO 

Claydop, Middle, .. 

85 

300 

Clay lop. Steeple, ... . • 

lUQ 

370 

Cldton, 

30 

009 

Cn»\vlf),_Xortli, •rf 

SO 

811 

C'rontb.»i, laiHg, . - • • 

SO 

400 

Cubbingtoii, ........ 

30 

840 

Coddingtou, 

30 

1«0 

Dognnl, 

20 

160 

Dutcliet, 

140 

.300 

Deid ain, 

30 

600 



SO 

350 

Dorton, 

71 

365 

Drwyit>n, 

25 

300 

Drny oai Parslow, . . 

14 

ISO 

Dipitoit, _. . . 

lOO 

360 

JDyptoi), with it>luuii|el\SO 

C40 

hdlesb^pugh, _ • • • 

»0 

200 

c 2. 



Digitized by Google 
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Ptr'ubct. 


AFrr.xnix. 


Atrt!, 


fnm U 

Tfigcot, 40 S80 

Eilcsborougli, 60 300 

10 , 2'.'0 
20 SOO 


40 

80 

20 

90 

25 


Emberton, 

Eton, 

Farnham, with its ) 

hamlct5, i 

Fawlcy, 

Fascotf, 

Fingest 

lulincr, 

Gaddesden, Little, • - 
Gjij hurst, I'itli Gore- I 

fields-, ) 

Gibbon, Marsh, 20 

Graiihoro’, 20 

GrandonUnderwood, ) 
with Great Moor, ^ 

Grove, 30 

} liiddcnhnm, >•.«.. uO 

llalton, 165 

Hnmbledon, 

Hampden, Great, • 
Hampden, Little, 

Hiuislope, • 

Harmead, 

Hardwick, ..... 


.30 s:,o 


Hartwell, 

Harwood, Great, 
Harwood, Little, 
Havershnin, .... 

Hedgerley, 

Hedsor, 

Hillesden, with Co 

Hitcliam, ‘ 

Hitchingrfon, . . 
Hogston, 

Horsingdon, .... 
Horten, 


800 

S.-jO 

880 

250 

200 

823 

120 

2.)0 

280 

COO 

SOO 

200 


Purisbes. 


Aerei. 


fnm 

20 


13 

■10 

20 

.50 

30 

20 

50 


Iluleot, 

Ickford, 

Ilnier, 

Iver, 

Ivinghoe, 

Kimble Magna, 

Kimble Parva, 

Kingsey, 

Krcsiuw, 

Ijjngley, 

I,athburv, 

Lcekliaiiisu-ad, .'>0 

Lc e, (iO 

Lillinestoiie,witliDayrell,70 200 
Linford, Great, .... 20 300 

Linford, Little, • • . • 100 4 20 

Linslade, 150 200 

Loiighton, 60 800 

Ludgcrsluill, with ^ 

Kingswood, ^ 


U 
300 

106 
200 
400 
500 
250 
200 
UCO 
— 800 
60 400 

300 500 

4(KJ 
200 


10 150 


so 

800 

Marlow, Great, . ■ . ■ 

60 

400 

20 

200 

Marlow, l.ittle, .... 

60 

600 

125 

160 

Marston, Fleet, • . . • 

70 

360 

60 

400 

Merston, North, .•.• 

40 

-200 

100 

450 

Menrsworth, 

20 

250 

50 

400 

Medmenham, 

50 

SOO 

1, 15 

300 

Meiitinorc, with Ly- } 

50 

300 

20 

200 

bum, ^ 



20 

200 

Milton, 

40 

.500 

20 

200 

Missenden, Great, . • 

60 

300 

S:i5 

400 

Miisenden, Little, • • 

80 

8.50 

10 

200 

Morton, Maids, • • • • 

30 

800 

220 

280 

Moulsoe, 

11. 

119 

80 

430 

Mursley, with Salden, 

15 

100 

100 

SOO 

Nash, with Whaddon, 

30 

160 

60 

4C0 

Now portPagnel, with ^ 

30 

300 

250 

350 

Caldioot, ^ 



50 

200 

New ton Blossomville, 

50 

153 

60 

220 

Newton. Longtille, • • 

SO 

360 




Northall, 
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ftrulti. Atre$, 


Northall, 

/rom 
* 20 

to 

150 

Oakley, 

. 10 

350 

OIney, 

■ 70 

300' 

Owing, 

. 30 

800 

Padbury, 

• 15 

880 

Penn, 

. SO 

300 

Pitchcott, 

60 

300 

Pittlcsthorn, •••••.. 

• sr 

500 

Preston, with Cowley, 

40 

840 

Quainton, 

■ 40 

300' 

Quarrendon, 

• 60 

200 

Radnage, 

. 60 

330 

Ratley, with Chack- > 

60 

400 


more, 


Ravenstone, 

15 

450 

Kisborough, Princes, 

30 

500 

Ruborough, Monks, 

20 

300 

Saunderton, 

120 

300 

Shabbington, 

30 

200 

Shalstonc, 

80 

300 

Slienley, 

13 

300 

Sherrington, • 

60 

150 

SlaptoD, with Horton, 

20 

800 

Snelson,witbLavcnden, 

20 

400 

Soulbury, 

100. 

250 

Stewkley, 

so 

120 

Stoke, 

50 

250 

Stoke Goldiogton, ) 

48 

265 

with Barklcy-lane, ' 



Stoke Hammond, • • • • 

60 

350 

Stoke Mandevillc, • ■ 

20 

COO 

Stone, with Bishop- > 

400 

450 

stone, ' 




Stowe, 

162 

4M 

Stratford, Water, 

100 

220 

Stratford, Stony, 

• • » • ~ 

— 

Stratford, Fenny, 

40 

160 

Swanboum, • • • • 

. . . r 150 

300 


C 


ParuBis* 

Acres 



from 

<0 

Sympson, 

• 40 

300 

Taplow, 

. 100 

190 

Tnttenhoe, 

. 100 

343 

Thornborough, 

. 50 • 

500 

Thornton, 

. 120 

300 

Tingewick, 

•60 

250 

Towersey, 

. 40 

200 

T uriicid, • • 

. 50 

400 

Turville, Weston, 

. 30 

300 

Turwestoo) 

. 50 

26i> 

Twyford, 

. 184 

360 

Tyringharo, •.*••• • 

• 70 

XOO 

Underwood, Weston, 

.38 

S68 

.Upton cum Chalvey, • 

. 60 ■ 

200 

Waddesdon, 

. 20 

.400 

Walton, 

. 80 

350 

Wavendon, 

. -10 

50^ 

Wendover, ....... 

. 20 

<00 

Westbury, 

• 70 

450 

Wexham, 

. 40 

200 

Wbaddon, • 

. CO 

'200 

Whitchurch, 

. 30 

300 

Winchendon, Lower, 

> 40 

600 

Wincheiidon, Under, 

100 

200 

Willen, 

• 100 

250 

'''ing. 

■ 100 

380 

Wingrave, 

. 40 

250 

Winslow, with Shiptoi 

n, 20 

500 

Woburn, 

• 60 

sob 

WooUton, Great, . . 

120 

200 

Woolston,' Little, ' . < 

. 140 

232 

Woolverton, ...... 

• CO 

400 

Wormeiihall, 

• 65 

300 

Wooton, 

• 35 

460 

Wroughton, 

• 30 

275 

Wraysbory, 

• 20 

260 

Wycombe, High, . * • 

■ ' CO 

200 

Wycombe, West, • ■ 

60 

400 

iS 


. V, 
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^ < TITHES. 

f « • ... 

V • ' 

V . < : .' I . u 

% FarUhet that are Tithe fi-ee,«r Tithalle^ are as/oliow. 

■'* ' )l\n ... 

». Addtrtgton-, , T!Aefrea. 

^dstack, . i ." Ditto ditto. i 

Akelry, Hthe corn rent. 

" Aldlrary, '^UrtMble. 

AmershatnV . . ' Ditto, - - 

Asbendon, ’nthefree.* • • 

^ Asli'^on Sanford, Tltlrable. 

Astt 11 Abbots, T 3 the fretf. 

Aston Clinton, ntbable, except one farm tnoJvf^ 

' and meadows tithe free. 

Astwood, Dirt titbable and part tithe' free. 

' Barton, Tfithefree. 

Beacoosfield, "Bthable. < 

Beachampton, ^Dioa. 

Bearton, Ditto ditto. 

Biddlesden ' Titbe free. . ^ 

Bledlow, Tithable. 

JJletcbley, . , • Ditto. 

Boarstall, “pthefree. _ ’ 

Bradenham, "Dthable. 

Brad well, Ditto. 

Bxayfield, Cold, Tithe free. 

Brickhill, Great, Ditto ditto; ’ ; 

Brickhiil, Little, Ditto dittot , : 

, BncklSl^ 
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Erickhill.Bow, Tithe free. 

Brill Part tiAable and part tithe free. 

Broughton, Tithe freo. 

Buckingham, Half tithable and half lithe free. 

Buckland, Part tithable and part tithe free. 

Burnham, Part tithable and part tithe free. 

Calverton TiAe free. 

Castlcthorpe, Ditto ditto. 

Chalfont Su GUes, Tithable. 

Cbalfont St. Peter'a, .... Ditto. .... 

Cheddington, Ditto. 

Chersley, Ditto. 

Cbesbam Bois, Ditto. 

Cbcsham, Part tithable and part tithe free. 

Cheyniei, Tithable. 

Chickley, Ditto, the most part tithe ftet. 

Chilton, TitheTree. ' 

Chilton, with Easington, Ditto ditto. 

Oaydon, East Ditto ditto. „ - \ j . 

Claydon, Middle, Ditto ditto. 

Claydon, Steeple, Tithe com rent. . 

CUfton, Tilliabk in the fields, enclosure 

tithe free. 

Crawley, North, Tube free. . ’ 

Crendon, Long, Ttthahle, except Mr. R^ftold'a 

estate. 

Cubbington, ... ... Tithe free. 

Ciiddington, Tithable, 

Dagnal Ditto. 

Datchct, Part tkhablc and part tithe fret. 

Deoham, Tithable. 

Dorney, • • • Ditto. 

Dortoo, Ditto to Christ Church, Oxford. 

Drayton, Part tkhablc and part modus. 

c c 4 Drayton 
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Drayton Parslow, .... 

.- Tube free. • - 

Dimton, 

. Ditto ditto. 

Dynton, 

. *Ditto ditto. 

Edltsboroiigh, ...... 

. Tiihablc. 

Kdgcot, 

. Tithe free. 

£lle«borough, 

. Ditto ditto; • ■ 

Emberton, 

. Ditto ditto. 

Eton, 

! Tithablc. ' , 

Fambam, 

. Ditto. . . > 

Fascolt, 

. Ditto. i 

Fawley, 

. Ditto. . < 

Fingeat, 

. Ditto. . . ' 

Fulmer, 

. Ditto. 

Gaddeaden, Little, . . 

. Ditto. ' 

Gayhurstx 

. Tithe free.’ 

Gibbon, Marsh, 

. Tithable. 

Granboro’, 

. Ditto. 

Grove, 

. Tithe free. 

Orendon Underwood, 

. Tithe free, except a small part of 
Mr. Hearn's farm, 32 acre* 

t • ■ ' ’ ' 

tithable. 

Haddenbain, 

. . Tltbabl*. 

Halton, 

. Ditto. . 

Hambledon, 

. Ditto. 

Hampden, Great, . . . . . 

. Ditto. 

Hampden, Little, .... . 

. Part tithable and part tithe free. 

Hnnslope, 

.. Tithe free. . . 

Harmead, . . . 

. Tithable. 

Hardwick 

. Tithe free. 

Hardwick with Weedon, 

Ditto ditto. 

Haitwell, , 

. Ditto ditto. 

Harwood, Great 

. Greatest part tithable. 

Harwood, Little, 

. Tithe free, except a petty tithe. 

Haverstuiin, .. .K .. .. , 

. Tithe free. 

Hedgcriey, 
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Hedgerlej, Tithable. ' 

Hedsor, Ditto. 

Hillesdeo, Tithe free. I 

Hitcbam, Ditto ditto. 

Hitchingdon, Ditto tto. > C 

Hogaton Tithable. ' ■ ^ 

Horsingdon, Ditto. 

Horton, Tithe free. 

Halcot, Ditto ditto. 

< 

Ickford, Tithable. 

Ilmer, Tithe free. 

Iver, ^ Part tithable and part tithe free. 

Ivingboe, Tithable. 

Kimble Magna, Tithe free except Easter dues. 

Kimble Parva, Tithe free. 

Kingsey Tithable. 

Kreslow Tithe fret; 

Langley, Tithable. 

Laihbury, Ditto. ■ • 

Lcekhamstead, Ditto. 

lice, Tithe free. ■ 

Lilliogstone, . Tithable. 

Linford, Great, .’ Ditto. 

iinibrd. Little, Tithe free., • ‘ ' 

.l^BshiJe Ditto ditto. 

Loughton, Ditto ditto. 

Ludgeraiiall, Ditto ditto. 

Itlarlow, Great Ditto ditto. 

Mar\ow, Little, Ditto ditto. 

Mai ston, Fleet, r Part tithable and part tithe free. 

Marston, North, Tithable. 

Mearsworth, Ditto. 

Medmenham, Tithe free. 

Mcntaiore, Ditto ditto except a small tithe. 


Milto^, 
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Milton, TnhaUe, 

Missfndeii, Great, Ditto. 

Missenden, Little, Tttkefree, except a small part that 
.< pays toL per year. 

Morton, Maids, Tiche free. 

Moulsoe, Ditto ditto. 

Mnrsley, with Salden, . . Tithable. 

Nash, with WLaddon, . , Ditto. 

Newport Pagnd, with | tifbable and part tithe free. 

Caldicott, J 

Newton Blossomville, . . Tithable. 

Newton Longville, Ditto, except 40 acres. 

Northall, a hamlet to "1 
Ediesborongb, 

Oakley, Part tithable .and part tithe free. 

The privy tithe paid to vicar. 

Olncy, Tithable. 

Owing Ditto. 

Padbury, Tithe free. 

Penn, Greatest part tithe free. 

Ktchcot, Tubable, except Paul Well’s, Esq. 

estate tithe free. 

Fittlesthorn, Tilbaille. ^ 

Preston, with Cowley, , . Preston tithe free, Cowley tithable., 

Quainton, with its hamVts, Tithable. 

Quarrendon, Tithe free. . ; .i- 

Radaage, Tithable. 

Railey, with Chackmofe, Ditto. 

Ravenstone, Tithe free. 

Bisborough, Princes,.... Tithable. 

Bisborough, Monks, . . , . Ditto. ' " 

■ i. 

Saunderton, 0. Ditto. 

iJ^iabbinglw#, Ditto. 

V -i Shalstone, 
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Sbalstone, Tib*^frefv ■' <' 

Shenley, Ti;bable. 

Sheirington .1 lithe coru re t 

SUpton, mitb Horton, . , lllhaWe. . , 

Snelson, wtih Lavendcn, TAlie froe. 

Soulbury, I>tto 

Stewklcy, TiAable;. i 

IStoke, Ditto. 

Stoke Goldiagton, Tithe free. 

Stoke Hammond . Ditto diu«. ' 

Stoke Macdevilfe, Dicte diuo. except ene farm pays a 

com titJie. 1 

Stone, with Bishopstone, Tithe free. 


Stowe, ; . Ditto ditto, except a xdcange titfie. 

Sirattbrd, Water, Titl«djie. 

Stratford, Stony, ...... Tithe free. 

Stratford, Fenny, Ditto ditto, ■ ' ' 

Swanbourn, Ditto dittos except a pricy tithe. 

SympMo, Tklic free, . . •• 

Taplow, Ditto ditto. 

Tattenhoc, Ditto diti-). 

Tlioinborough, Ditto ditto. 

Tltomton, Titiodblc. _ , ■ 

Tingewick, Tiilte free. 

Towcrscy, Ditto diiti), great^t part. 

Tarfield, Tithe free. 

Ttirvill, Weston, Part tithaUe and part tithe frej. 

Turwrston, Tithable. 


Twyford, with Poundon 1 
and Charodotij .... J 
Tyringliam, with FiSgrave, Ditto ditto. 

Upton cum Chalvey, . . Part tithable ar.d part tithe free. 

Weston Underwood, Tithable, except Mr. Wood’* es- 

tate lithe free, 

Waddesdon.. 
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Waddesdon, with its \ 

bamletSj J 

Walton, 

Wavendoa, 

Westbuiy, 

Wcndover, 

AVcxbam, 

Whaddon, 

Wliitchnrch, 

Wincbendon, Lower, . , 
WinchendoD, Under, . . 

Widen, 

Wing, 

Wingrave, 

Winslow, with Sbipton, . . 

Woburn, 

Woolston, Great, 

Woolston, Little, 

Woolverton, 

Wormingball, 

Wooton, 

Wroughton, 

Wraysbuty, 

Wycombe, High, 

Wycombe, West, 


Tithe free. • • 

Modus tithe, 

Tithable. 

Tithe free. 

Ditto ditto. 

Tithable. 

Part tithable and part modus. 
Tithable. ■ ■ 

Tithe free, , , 

Ditto ditto. ' ^ 

Ditto ditto 
Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto, ■ 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Tithable. 

Ditto, except 20 acres. 

A trial in dispute for the smalt 
tithes. 

Tithe free. 

Ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto. 

Tithable. 

Tithe free. 

Part tithable and part tithe free. 


so, TI. 
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No. VI. 

PCX)R-RATES, 


, fsriiiii. 


Peor~rstn 
ptr Pound, 


M. 


Addington, 

Adstock, 

Akcley, 

Alilbury, 

Amersham, 

Aiiliendon, with Pollicot, 
Ashton Sanford, 

Aston Abbots, • • • • 
Aston Clinton, with St. } 

Leonard’s, ^ 

A St wood, 

Aylesbury, with Walton, 
Barton, witli Chitwood, 

Bcaconsficld, 

Bcachampton, 

Bcarton, with Brought on, 

Biddlc^den, 

Bledlow, 

Blctchlcy, with Water ) 

Eaton, ^ 

Boarstall, • 

Bradenhain, ...... 

Brad well, 

Brayfield Cold, • • • • 
Brickhill, Groat, • • • • 
B.’-al. hill. Little, .... 
Brickhill, Bow, .... 
Brill, with Little London, 


7 

11 

r. 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 


4 

(i 

3 
0 
2 

4 
3 
9 

3 

2 

b 

4 

2 

3 

4 
4 

4 


d. 

Oi 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Puriibu, Poor-raht 

per Pound* 

to do 

Broughton, 2 O 

Buckingham, with the .. 

borough ofBourton, > 7 O 

&c. ^ ’ 

Buckland, 6 0 

fiuniham, 1 6 

Calverton, 3 O 

Castlcthorpe, 4 0 . 

Chalfont St. Giles, •• 5 0 

Chalfont St. Peter's, . • 4 0 

Cheddington, 6 0 

Clicrsley, . . . 2 fi 

Cheshuiii Bois, 7 0 

Chcsiv.un, 5 8 

Chevnies, 7 0 

Chickley, 3 0 

Chilton, 3 0 

Chilton, with Easington, 4 0 

Clay don. East, 4 fl 

Clnydon, Middle, .... ' 1 fi 

Claydon, Strejile, .... 6 0 

Clifton, 5 0 

Crawley, North, . . ‘ . 3 0 

Crendon, Lone, .... 6 0 

Cubbingtim, 2 0 

Cuddington, 8 0 

Dajnnl, 5 6 

Datrlict, 7 0 


Denham, 
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PtiFJjt'lr. 


Pc9r-rirfiw 
fir Pbr-.A 


S, 

- i 

Bomty, 6 

DortoB, - 4 

Drayton, .......... 4 

Drayton Parslow, - • - • S 

Dantoo, 3 


Oytiton, with UptOB,iVIor- 
ton, A stoo, W alilridge > 4 


Ford, '• 

CdU'^boTDi^^b, 5 

Edp'Ot, 4 

EHcsltfwongb, ...... 5 

iiinhcrton, ..... i ... . 3 

Etna, * 

i’aroiiani, ivitb Salthill,.. 
liudglcy Dean, Sear S- 1 

Creeo, ' 

laaratt, s 

Fawloy, 4 

I'Migest, JO 

Vnltnec, • • S 

Cnddesden, I-ii tle, •• i 

Cayltiu'iit, with Gwre- 1 ^ 

fields, * 

CiLhou, Marsh, • > • • 5 

(Gmiiboiu', ....... 4 

DretKlon Under- - 

wand, with GivaC > S 

Moot, . . ..... 

Grove, 4 

JiwddenUnii, ...... 0 

Jluttuu, 5 

^laiuUvdiMi, ft 

Uanijideis .. 11 

IJanif Little, . ■ 15 

Danslope, fi 


( 1 . 

0 

0 

0 

« 

o 

I 

6 

« 

0 

0 

6 

O 

0 

fi 

6 

9 

0 

0 

0 

6 

« 

I 

<>i 

O ; 
V 
« ! 
(J 
0 
0 


ParTit>eri 

ftr 

J. (f. 

HfimientJ, 2 0 

Hardw i*-!v, 3 . O 

Hardwk-b, with Weedon, 3 O 

HnrtwcU, .......... 4 0 

Harwood, Great, .... 7 0 

Harwood, little, — - 9 O 

Haversharo, 3 O 

lledgerley, .......... S 6 

lietisor, ft O 

IIiUes<iCT,with Cowley, S # 

Hitcliam, & 9 

Hitchiogdon, € O 

Ilogsioin, S O 

Ilorsingdoa, 4 O 

Ilortou, .......... £ Q 

Ilulcot, 3 O 

Ickiord, £ O 

IlnuT, 4 O 

fver, 4 £ 

Ivinghoe, * - 8 0 

Kimble Magna, .... £ 0 

Kiml’le Parva, ...... 4 q 

Kingsey, 3 Q 

Kteirlow, .......... £ ^ 

Dudley. 4 O 

Lauifcury, ,. 3 0 

Leckhamsleaid, ft Q 

U « 

hilliiigstoiic, with 1 * a 


Liii-ortl, t’rent, 4 0 

Liniond, LitUe, .... 2 § 

I.hiskide, 3 o 

Lott dit'.in, .......... 4 £ 

Lodgetsiiall, v,iih J SO 

Kmgswood, .... ) 


Marlow, 
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^wrubet • 1^9tr-ratet 

Pwriibet, 

frm\ kurfet 

per p9unl» 

per Poxrnim 


9. 



1. 

d. 

Marlow, Ciroat, ' • 

0 

« 

Aisborougli, Monks, . . 

« 

e 

MHrl•^v, Lklie, 

« 

•0 

Saundeitun, ...... 

10 

0 

Marstun, 

% 

« 

Sha: bi.igtun, ..... 

3 

« 

Marston, NorUi, ... 

« 

o 

Sliaistone, 

6 

« 

Mcimworth, 

s 

« 

Shenlev, 

3 

0 

AfedmeahaHi) ..... 

% 

<0 

■Sherrington, 

4 

0 

Menttnorc, >¥1111 lijbuni, 

6 

« 

Slao.an, wjfli Harwa, 

4 

« 

Milton, 

i 


Snii-»*n, wirit ijivendeA, 

S 

• 

Missniileii, Gneat, . . 

7 

e 

Soulbury, handets Hoi- 



Missenden, Little, . . . 

10 


liugdaa and Bmggen- 

i * 

4 

Morton, Maid*, .... 

s 

« 

1 1 1 iilHf •••*•• 

> 


Moul«o«, ........ 

3 

6 

Stewkley, 

S 

« 

Mur*ley, vritli SaMen, 

T 

0 

?toke, . . . 

s 

« 

Nash, »’kL Whaddoti, 

5 

0 

Stoke Guldington, i 

8 

0 

K«w}»oH, Pagnel, with ^ 

3 

c 

will) Barkley -lane, ( 



Caldicot, ^ 



Stoke Haiinaond, . . . 

3 

o 

Newton Blossomvilic, 

4 

e 

Stoke Mandeville, . . . 

5 

6 

M«wton X.oi^ilie, . . 

» 

0 

1 Sto<v«, with Bislu|Mt«oe, 

3 

6 

Northull, a humlct to ^ 

f 

0 

Stowe, 

4 

» 

Ii«He*borough, , . ^ 



.Stnrtford, Feaay, . . , 

£ 

0 

Oakley, 

4 

0 

Stratford, Stony, . . . 

10 

t> 

Olney, 

4 

€ 

Stratford, Water, . . . 

2 

0 


8 

0 


7 

0 


7 

0 


4 

6 







5 

6 


5 

0 


4 

1 

0| 


5 

0 

Pittleathorn, 

4 

0 

Thornborough, 

c 

o 

Preston, with Cowley, 

5 

0 

Thornton, 

2 

0 

Quainton, with Doddeiv . 

1 


I'ingewick, 

7 

' 0 

shall, Shipton Lee, and j 

8 

0 

Towersey, 

7 

0 

Detibain, ^ 

P 



8 


Quarrendon, ...... 

1 

s 

Turville, Weston, . . . 

5 

0 


9 

0 


li 

0 

Hatley, with Chackroorc, 

4 

6 

1 Twyford, with Poundou ) , 


Bavcnstonc, 

S 

0 

1 and Clmrndon, . . . . 

S “ 


Risborough, Princes, . 

10 

0 

1 Tyringham, with Filgravc, 2 

8 


Undei- 
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PmiAa, Pmr-ratti 

ptr Pound* 

t. d. 

Underwood, Weston, . . S 0 
Uf ton cum Chalvey, . . 5 0 

WaddesdoD, hamlets 
Westcot, Cranwell, 

Woods, Ham, and 
Coocyhill, 


Walton, 2 0 

Wavendon, 5 C 

Wendover, 5 0 

Westbury, 9 0 

Weslmm, ....... 7 6 

WhaddoD, 5 0 

Wkitchurch, 10 0 

Winchendon, Lower, 3 0 

Winchendon, Voder, 5 0 

Willen, 2 0 


Ptruia, Poor^aitT 

for Pound. 

t. d. 

Wing, 3 0 

Wingrave, 4 0 

Winslow, with Sliipton, 7 0 

Woburn, 6 0 

WooUton, Great, ... 3 0 

WooUton, Little, ... 3 S 

Woolverton, 6 0 

Wormcnhall, 3 0 

Wooton, 2 5 

Wrou^ton, 3 <1 

Wraysbury, 7 0 

Wycombe, High, ... 60 

Wycombe, W^est, ... 60 


Total, . . X-50 1* Hi 



The average of the poor-rates through tlie county, is is. ll^d. in the 
pound. 

A great increase in the parish rales of the last seven years — some 
pail4 aearly double. 


no, VII. 
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A Calculation of Corn ham ; the Rotation, Summer Falloxo, 


Corn Crops. 
Summer Fallow, Fi 


V****««*»««ty*«t**«i 


To three ploughings, at 15r, 

To rent, 

To Assessments, 

Wheat, Second 


To ploughing, >er bushel, . 

To seed, three bushels, at Ii.~~ 

To harrowing, 

To weeding 

To rolling, 

To harvesting 

To thrashing. 

To rent, 

To assessments, 


>•••••••••••••••••••• 

•••••••••••as* 


Beans, Third ' 

To ploughing, .* bushel, , 

d'o seed, three bushels, at 

To harrowing, 

To hoeing, 

To harvesting, 

To thrashing, 

To rent, 

To assessments, 

Summer Fallow, Foi 

To expense in this process, tl>«»»»..«~,... 


/ 




! 1 

1 

£. 


d. 

£. 

J. 

d 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

13 

19 

6 




3 

0 

0 







16 

19 

6 

7 

7 

4 




S 

0 

0 

10 






7 

4- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1 . 






. ■* Digitized b^Goog(e 
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A Calculation of CMm, on rich Clay Loam Land simi- 
oer. " 


Corn Croj 


Wkeat, I 

To one ploughing, bushel, .. 

To seed three bushe 

To harrowing 

To weedingj 

To rolling, 

To harvesting, 

To thrashing, 

To rent, 

To assessments, 


Beans, Se 

To one ploughing, ....J bushel. 

To seed three bushels, •••■••Ml 

To harrowing, 

To hoeing, 

To harvesting. 

To thrashing. 

To rent 

To assessments. 


£. 

19 

3 


J I I 


/. 

7 

0 


d. 


0 

0 I 


>•••••••••••••••• 


••••••••••• 


Barley, 1 

To two ploughings, 

To seed four bushels, '• •••■••M»« 

To harrowing, „,J 

To clover-seed, 

To weeding, ; 

To harvesting, 

To thrashing, . 


13 12 

3 0 


U 

2 


22 


s. 


16 


12 


16 



I 

4 


i 

t: 
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A Statement of preceding, for 
Corn ■ 

To paring and burning 

Ploughing three times be - 
acre each time, 

Harvesting, at 12*. per at 
Thrashing 250 quarters o{ 

Rent, - - 

I 


,£.4081 5 0 


1 

] 

Expenses on 50 acres of er, 

' 1000 

0 

0 

Ditto on 50 acres of who - 

- 900 

0 

0 

Ditto on 50 acres of beat 

- 150 

0 

0 

Ditto on 50 acres of barl 

- 625 

0 

0 

Ditto on 50 acres of pcaj. 

- 100 

0 

0 

Ditto on 50 acres of whe 

481 

5 

0 


- 125 

0 

0 


- 600 

0 

0 


- 100 

0 

0 


900 

.0 

0 

. 

- 150 

0 

0 


,£.5131 

5 

0 


£. *. d. 

1000 o o 
600 0 0 
100 0 0 


Note . — From the Inch is ii» times 25/., or 
150/. ; and thus the profi 
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No. X. 

_ ENCLOSING. 


Parishes Enclosed in Buckinghamshire. 


.. 'll i. 

farithtt, 

*•-0 , 

ll' 

, . t 

'i; 

1 i-t.' V 

Effects tf l^ncloting, 

i 1 

Akelejr cum Stockholt, 

1794 

485 

Botfi com and grass decreased j 



1-'- ^ 

' ' but With faroarabie seasons^ 

, ’ 1 . ; ■ 

. 

1 

some improvement may be 


. V-”' 


expected. 

z\8ton AbboU, 

1793 

640 

Cprn ibereased about one- 



fifth. ' 

Ajlesbury, 

»7}'i 

1746 

Wheat deefieashd ^abotit balf 


-j ^ 

1 

sheepj decreased about half; 

vi^:; ’■* ,1' ■ ‘ 

.1 f. 

' 

milk icows about as many 

: ’.'uri '■ 1 


It ) 

■.'more';- -horses decreaakl.'' - 

firickhill, Bow^iV. 

179O 

1741 

Barley decreased about three* 

_ ' -Ujab . . • ','u ; 

2;:: 

1 

1 I 

fourths ; beans decreased 

. .. 

,3tl !■’ 

I 

seven-tenths ; oats increased 

. ■ ' M ; 

''tl: 

\--A,V 

thred fourths. 

Brickhill, Great; . i 

I77i' 

1200 

Butter increased twelve to 

t. jJ }'l ' i : ‘i ' 



one; pork six to one; sheep 

.fll/:* ■ i . . 


1 

six to one ; cattle conside- 

, .1 •: >(' ) li *. i j i 

tt// 

\') ■ \ 

3 rably incredbsfl; ’ thus-w-.r, 1 

Searton and Halcot, .: 

im 

2343 Ritter and flesh increased 

KM-?'. .-S'fii h::i, 

ito . 


treble; grain decreased one 

.5' .1 -.rj) .lit 

iA- 

1 

half ; in Hulcot, grain de* 

•f r;^ ; <3. 

liTf’S 

V 

* creased -one-third. - -’‘USu-l 

Castletborpe, .. .. 

1793 

ago Cittle and sheep iBcreascd » 

‘ 



Waio' decreasede 

Cubbiogton, . . 

1709 

1 7ao'Sheep ’deercaiidj -b«l of ' a 


.V 

\ 

Ibettet sort ; cows increased ; 

■tin.; 3 i;. ■J’l 


i" 

barley decreased one-third; 



,1' 

'wheat, bdans/' and 'pease. 

. ■ sit 

;e. i 

•Yie; 

produce the sanie-ab before 


* 


the enclosure. 


, »wcKs.] iMi Emberton, 
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PariiBei, 




■f 

k) 


c 

V* 

^3 


Effects of Enclosings 


Emberton, .. 
Granborough, 


179s 


1216 


Grendon Underwood, 


1796 

M 

1769 


1325 


1950 


Hardwick, 


•k f V • ^ » 


1200 


Ir-i 


Hartwell ac4 Stoo^, 


Hantlope, 


Hiccham, 

< t -;L' . 
. 3 i:?. , r : 

• 3 : ' 




•.<*4 • 


• • • f;1 

. r . , _ 

xi? ;. ■ *■ 

If ’ i wtio 


Harw’ood, LHtk, 

is;' tn Oi-uft biiB 
" losb nibi, 

f.. 

LiOOgbton, , , ^ • w k 

ii,; r '■'■ 

•J3’ .3? 

MaratoD, North, %<« 

JJTOr 

> b-;;z”j3U 

■Newton Longville, , , 
Newport Fagnel, „ 

br 


Stock of all kinds decreased j 
wheat diminished. 

Breeding of stock decreased j 
feeding stock increased; 
decreased in the number of 
acres sown with grain. 

Sheep increased three times 
as many ; and one-third 
more butter; wheat de- 
creased one half ; oats in- 
creased ten to one; beans, 
decreased one half. 

Sheep decreased one-tliird, 
but of a much better sort ; 
cows increased double ; 
grain not decreased, on ac- 
count of better cultivation. 
1776 J740,Mbat and butter considerably 
increased ; wheat diminish- 
ed four bushels per acre. 
Breeding cattle decreased ; 
Fcedmg cattle increased jt 
pigs and poultry decreased ; 
wheat dccreaseil one- fouri h . 
Cattle Increased about two- 
thirds; wheat increased, 
one-sixth ; Lent corn in- 
creased one-sixth. 

Cows increased one-third ; 
pigs increased oue-lhird >’ 
horses and sheep decreased ; 
wheat diminished one-third. 
Wheat decreased ; barley and 
beans decreased; oats in- 
creased. 

Bleeding stock .decreased^) 
feeding stock increased ; 
wheat decreased. 


i?7a 


>. 0 


>778 


1721 




557 


Hyeef 960 




1094 


lyya 1776 


1770 1700 
k79« 9^5 


t I 


Wheat and stock increased. 

- 


■ r, 


'APraiitix. 
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Fdrishtto 


OIney, 

1767 1 


_ 



PaJbury, 


” Drayton Parslow, . .- 


Preston Bisset, .... 

17811 c 

Shabtone, 

176 ?\ S 

Singlcborough, .... 

1799 8 

Sherrington, 

1796 1C 

Soulbury, 

17732c 

Steeple Claydoni, .... 

1795 23 

Stoke Goldington, . . 

1770 7 

\ Stoke Hammond, . . 
c 

1774 13 

>• 

' Stoke Mandeville, . . 

1791 10 

Tingewick, with 
Chackmore, .... 

1773 15 
5 

Thornborough, .... 

17972a 

Swanboum, 

7622a 
n (1 


1 


E^tfU of 


better sort 5 cows and oJtett 
decreascd> but moch larger, 
which makes np the defici- 
ency for beef and butter ( 
wheat increased; barley and 
beans computed the same 
as bafore the enclosure. 
Ktrtter and pork increased ; 
all other stock and grain 
decreased. 


creased double j grain de- 
creased. 

lesh and butter increased 
one-third. 


before. . 

o Flesh and butter increased j 
I grain decreased one-fonrth. 

OBeef and butter increased; 

• J , grain decreased. 

OCows increased one-third ; 
sheep increased fire to six ; 
hogs decreased one half; 
gp’ain decreased one-third. 
Beef and butter increased; 
sheep increased conside- 
rably ; grain decreased. 
Sheep and pigs decreased ; 
wheat, barley, and beans, 
decreased one-third. 

} Stock and grain diminished 
one half. 

Sheep decreased; and grain 
about the same as before 
the enclosure. 

lows, butter, and pigs, in- 
creased ; sheep diminished ; 
wheat decreased. 

Waddes- 
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Paruha, 


Waddesdon, i, 

Westcott, 

Wciidovcr, >> ..... 
WiDg, 

r. ■ Ik;'- 

WingraTc, 

. • :!t : - ) 

■ri.i •’ 

^VflllODy - * • 

WcAtoD| • •f'p.y? 



SffeeU «f EnsUtw^. 


17972297 

r'. 


Westbury, 


. .Winilow, « • 

.b' 

'tji! Li 


Whitchurch, 


Woolitorv, Groat, ,. 
WooUtou,; Little, 


Ti ._;J hi 

Wroughlon on the 1 

green, J 

Wrayabury, 


1774 1300 (I Sbccp, cattle, and grain dc- 


I7tj6'1100l/ creased 
1 794:2208. Cattle and grain increased. 
l797l3386Cattlc and pigs increased; 
sheep decreased. 

Sheep decreased, and cattle 
increased : wheat, barley, 
and beans, increased. 

1799 1100, Wheat decreased. , ^ * 

J798;1300lSheep decreased; grain, in- 
' I creased. 

1764 1507 Cows, butter, and hogs, in- 
I { creased. j 

1760 1163 Cows, butter, and fat hogs, 

* increased; sheep decreased; 

(.;{ grain of all kind decreased. 
1470 Cows' the sathe in number as 
before the enclosure; all 
1 1 other stock decreased lialt' ; 

grain decreased half. 

Every article has increased. :> 
Stock decreased ; wheat de- 
creased half. • • ,>* 


irti I 
ii 

1761 


‘30 

dt „ 

1796, 

,1791 


- 'm * 


1768 

1799 

« 

S!!‘i l 


It,, 

.293 

567 


llOOl 

V 


^ -yps-O 

Stock increased ; grain dc- 
1 

creased. 


860(An espccted increase. 
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No. XI. 

Account of the Seed sown per Acre, 
Crops cultivated. 


and Produce of 


PkrUhet. 




I t ■ 


iSecd per Acre. 


J 

tS 

. 

3^ 


ProJucc per 
Acre 


J 


.sr 

■£ 


n 


Addington, three pidugliings for^ 
whtutt, four for barley, and/ 
one for beans. A swing- J 
plough, four horses and ai 
driver. Manure, told d"ng J 
Adstock, ploughing process the'\ 
same ns above. Manure, ^ 
foM dung ; slieep-folding for t 
wheat, and ashes for clover * 
Akcley, ploughing the same as ) j 
above. Manure, fold dung, 5- Si 
sheep-folding, and lime .... J I 
Aldbury, plou^iing tlie same ns ) { 
above. Manure, fold dung ^ jSij 

and sheep-folding J ■, 

Aniershnm, ploughing the snnie'\ i 
as above. Manure, fold dung, ( 1^ 
shoep-folding, ashes, and set 1 , 

I'or clover ’ I 

Ashendon.witli Pollirot, plough- "j 
ing the same as above. Ma- f 
nurc, fold dung, sheep-fold- s 
ing. Beans and pea' e dibbled * 
Aston Sanford, ploughing the 
same as above. Manure, fold 
dung and shetp-fulding; ashes 
for clover • • t 
Aston Abbots, 
same as |nbo 
fold dung and sheep-foltling 
-\ston Clinton, with St. Le^ 
nard’s, ploughing the same 
above. Manure, fold 
and sliecp-folding 
Astwood, ploughing tlie same ^ 

as above ) 

11 d 3 


Mi 


30 


M 


24 


M— 


24, 




4i 


ploughing the.'ll 
3ve. Manure, > 24 
sheep-foltling j ( 
St. Le^A 
same as f 
Id dung 4 


n 




i'5252 






.’0 


128 


— 4 


-4 




‘24 


|20^ 




ta 




38 


24^ 


18 


'M 


16 


24U4M 




383« 


[36 




15 


M 




24 
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seed per Acre. 

Produce per 
Acre. 

Parishei. 

1 

d 

•C 

> 

c 

s 

d 

rt 

* 

3 

£ 

s 

CS 

a 

,3 

5! 

ee 

O 

i 

rn 

es 

0 

■S * 

3 

J- 

«( 

d . 
? 

S 

3 

O 

V 

a 

■7 ' 

3 

(A 

a 

ec 

3 

a 

M 

3 

£ 

«T 

<A 

CS 

d 

£ 

£ 

s* 

9t 

0 

Avlcsbury, with Walton, culture ^ 











the same as before. Beans set > 

2* 

4 

4 

3 

— 

30 

40 

36 

30 


tlu’ee bushels * 











Barton, with Chitwood, 

0 

24 

3 


d 

20 

28 

20 


28 

Bcnronsficld, culture as before 

3 

4 



4 

16 

!4|- 



28 

Benclianipton, culture as before 

2* 


44 



20 


2ff 


' 

Biddlesdeu, culture as before • • 

2i 

4 

4 


4 

la 

30,20 

IM 

30 

barton, with Bioughtxni, cul- } 

2i 

4 

4 


5 

22 

36 

as 


38 

ture as before J 











Bledlow, culture as before — • 

2 

4 

4 


4 

20 

24 

24 


23 

Bletrhley, witli Water liaton, ( 

n 

4 

4 


5 

16 

24 

16 


16 

culture ns before ) 










BoBrstal4 culture as before • • • • 

n 

— 

3 

— 

4 

16 


18 

— 

23 

UradeiibaKU culture as before • • 

3 

4 

— 

4 

4 

20 

32 

— 

16 

16 

Bradwell, culture as before • • • • 

2i 

4 

o 

— 

4 

18 

30 

20 

— 

32 

Bravfield, Cold, oaltura as before 

3 

4 


— 

7 

25 

40 


— 

32 

Brickliill, Great, culture as before 

3 

5 


3 

5 

22 

S6i 

20 

24 

40 

Brtckhill, Little, culture as before 

3 

J 

5 

3 

6 

22 

36 

20 

24 

40 

Drickhill, Bow, culture, the J 











Sussex plough and swing- S 


4 

- 

— 


42 

30 




plough, and four iiorses • • j 











Brdl, witii Little London, cul- j 











turc, the swing-plough, four > 


— 

3 

— 

4 

20 

— 

20 

— 

36 

horses, and a driver j 











Broughton, culture as before • • 

2 

5 

4 


5 

20 

32 

20 

— 

32 

Buckingliain, culture as before • • 

24 

4 

34 


4 

20 

32 

24 

— 

40 

Bucklaiid, culture as before • • ■ • 

2 

3 

4 


3 

14 

24 

20 

— 

16 

Burnham, culture as before 

3 

4 

3 


3, 

28 

40 

28 


40 

Calvcrton, culture as before • • • • 

24 

4 

44 


5 

20 

32 

20 


32 

CastJethorpo, culture as before • • 

24 

44 

3 


5 

24 

32 

32 

1 

30 

Clialfont St. Giles, culture as ) 

o 

4 

- 

5 

4 

20 

30 

— 

30 

SS 

before V 











Chalfont St. Peter’s, culture as-x 











before. Mr. Hatch sows buck- f 

3 



4 

34 

11 

28 

— 

QC 

9& 

wheat, one bushel of seed, 1 











and produce 24 bushels •• • • ) 











Cheildmgton, ctilture ns before 

24 

4 

4 



18 

28 

16 

24 

— 

Cbersley, culture ns before • • • • 

24 

24 

3 

a 

‘4 

2-1 

3S 

18 

24 

i36 

CJiesham Bois, culture as before 

3 

4 



4 

20 

3C 

> — 

2( 

>32 

Chesbam, culture as before • • • 

21 

34 


4 

44 

17 

2f 

1 — 

1( 

128 

' Cheynies, culture ns before • • • 

3 

4 


4 

4 

20 

:K 

_ 

2< 

)32- 

Chickley, culture as before • • • 

24 

i 

5 




31 

!2C 

>- 

■32 

Chilton, culture as before • • • • 

2j 

4 

44 

44 


24 

bs 

!St 

)b: 

2 56 
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Produce per 
Acre. 


r.iribhes. 


Cliilton, with F.asingtoii, cnlturc ) 

as before ) 

Claydon, culture as before • • 
ClajHion, Middle, culture as be- f 

fore i 

(Jlaydon, Steeple, culture as be- ) 

fore ) 

Clifton, culture as before 

Crawley, North, culture as before- • 
Crendon, Long, culture as before- • 
Cubhington, culture as before - - - - 
Cuddington, culture as belbre - - - - 

Dagnal, culture as before - 

Dutchet, culture ns before ------ 

Dcuham, culture as before 

Dorncy, culture as before 

Dortou, culture as before 

Dniyton, culture as before 

Dniyton Pnrslow, culture as before 

Ounton, culture ns before 

Dynton, with its hninlets, culture ) 

as before i 

Kdlesburuugli, culture as before - - 

Edgeot, culture as before 

Ellcsltorougli, culture as befoye • • 

Emberton, culture as before 

Eton, culture as before 

Furnhaiu, with its hamlets, culture ) 

us before i 

Fawley, culture as before, except ^ 
Mr. Ltiyton Cooke, who uses > 

scarifier and drill j 

Fiiigcst, culture, four horses and \ 

a driver j 

Fascott, culture as before 

Fiilmcr, ciillur.: as before 

Gaddesden, Little, i.ulture", some ) 
use three auil four horses •••■ S 
Gayburst, culture, four iuirses ) 

and a driver ) 

Gibbon, Marsh, culture as before 
Granboro’, culture |is before - - - - 

Dd 



Grendon 
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APPENDIX^ 


I’ai'ishes. 


Orcndon UnderwQwl, with Great ^ 
Moor, culture ns before • . . . ) 

Grove, culture as before 

Haildenbam 

Halton, culture as before 

Ilambicdun, culture as before • • • • 
Hampden, Great, culture as be-") 
fore, except sometimes six horses t 

in a plough j 

Hampden, Little, culture, four ^ 

horses and n driver ) 

blanslope, culture as before 

Harmeud, culture as Irefore 

Hardwick, culture as before 

Hardwick, with Weedon, culture ) 

as before S 

Hartwell, culture ns before 

Harwootl, Great, culture as before 
Harwood, Little, culture as before 
Hnversham, culture as before • • • • 

lledgerlcy, culture as before 

Herisor, culture as before 

}lillesden,with Cowley, culture ns ^ 

before ) 

Hitcham, culture as before 

^itchingdon, culture as before • • t • 

Uogston, culture as before 

Horsingdon, culture as before • • • • 

Horton, culture as before • 

Drill culture carried on in this > 
parish by Mr. JVl'Kay ...... \ 

Ilulcot, culture, four horses and 

a driver 

Ickfortl, culture as before 

Ilmcr, culture as before 

Iver, culture as before 

Ivinghoe, culture as before 

Kimble Magna, culture as before . • 
Kimble I’arva, culture os before . . 
Kingsey, culture as before ...... 

Kre.slow, culture, seldom more s 
than one ploughing fur a crop > 
in t|iis parish j 


Seed per Acre 


2 

3 

H 
r* 

3 
3 

n 

n 

2f 
2 
3 
2f4 

2 


Produce per 
Acre. 


-C 

c 

C6 

0* 

aa 

n 

S 

-S 

cT 

P 

X 

i 

wT 

rt 

o 

Wheat, bush. 

1 Barley, bush. 

1 Beans, bush. 

1 Pease, bush. 

i 

1 

o 

4 

— 

4 

24 

20 

24 

— 

48 

1 








3 


4 

24 

32 

18 

24 

36 

4 

4 

a 

32 

40 

32 

24 

28 

H 

a 

6 

24 

32 

32 

32 

48 

— 

4 

4 

It- 

16 

— 

16 

20 

— 

4 

4 

12 

13 

— 

13 

18 

4 

— 

— 

25 

32 

30 

— 


3 

— 

1 

20 

28 

18 

— 

28 

4 

— 

— 

22 

32 

20 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

20 

24 

24 

— 

— 

3 

3,' 



2P 

32 

20 

24 










6 



a 

18 

24 

16 


21 

4 

— 

— 

22 

34 

20 


— 


5 

a 

16 

16 

— 

16 

Id 

— 

— 

4 

16 

36 



40 

e 

— 

a 

20 

24 

20 

— 

24 

— 




24 

36 



40 

— 

— 

■H 

20 

32 

— 


40 


— 


2C 

— 

24 

— 

— 

4 

— 

4 

24 

24 

24 

— 

32 

4 

— 

a 

32 

44 

32 

— 

50 

t 



a 

22 

36 

22 



36 

4 

— 

6 

20 

20 

32 


40 

3 

— 

4 

24 

32 

30 


30 

4 

H 


24 

32 

24 

20 

— 

4 


— 

18 


18 



4 

— 

— 

32 

32 

30 


... 

4 

4 

— 

16 

24 

24 

JO 

' 

4 



20 

;)o 

20 

- 

— 

4 

4 


36 

18 

40 


— 
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Seed per Acre, 


Parishes. 


he 


Laoglcy, culture, one fanner uscs"^ 
two norscs to a Norfolk plough, # 
and no driver; tlie rest of the- 
parish use four horses and 
driver to a wlieel-plough • • 
Lathhury, culture, four horses iuid ^ 

a driver i 

Lcckhamstead, culture as before • • 

I. CC, culture as before 

Lillingstone, with Dayrcll, culture ) 

as before S 

Linlord, Great, eultiire as before ■ • 
Jjnford, Lillie, culture as before • • 

J. inslade, culture as before 

J.oughton, culture as hefon 

Lndi'ersliall, wiibKingswood, cul- > 

lure as before ) 

Marlow, Great, culture as hefor.-' • • 
Marlow, Little, culture as Ih fore • • 
Marston, Fleet, culture as IxTore • • 
Miirston, North, culture as before 
Alearsworth, culture as before • • • • 
Aledmcnhum, culture as bt'fnre • • 
Aientmore, with Lybura, c ulture ^ 

as before S 

Missendeii, Grt»at, culture as be-j 
fore. Air. L. LoviU gwws buck- J 
wheat, potiit'ies, and cabbages } 
Ad issenden. Little, culture ns before 

A^ilton, eulture ns before 

.Morton, Maids, culture as before •• 

Alotilsoe, culture as before 

AJursley, with Siddei), culture as } 

before i 

Nash, with Whaddon, culture as ) 

before t 

Newport Pagnol, with Caldicot, ) 

culture ns before j 

N'-wton Biossomville, culture as ) 

before 5 

Newton Longrille, culture as before 
N'irthall, liamlctlo Ediosboropgh, f 
culture as before • j 


Produce per 


"a? 
3 • 

a 

u 

-^1 

V 

1 

m 

C 

£ 

^1 

7, 

Ji 

•J-. 

Z 

Ji 

3 

J 

i? 

J. 

J 

s 

X 

e 

5 

"T? 
> , 
& 

3 

nT 

Ji 

1 

'i 

3 

i 

Ji 

if 

ai 

0 

3 

*4 

34 

n 


S8 

30 

48 

48 

40 

2| 

4 

4 





25 

40 

20 



_ 


44144 


A 

32 

52 

24 

— 

64 

3 

4 


— 

4 

16 

28 

— 

*- 

16 

H 

44 

44 

— 

5 

2030 

30 

— 

40 


4 

4 

— 

— 

2934 

20 



3,1 

4 

5 

— 


20 30 

20 

— 

— 

2^ 

4 

4 

— 

4 

25,33 

24 

— 

40 


4 


— 

4 

18|30 

20 


32 

ol 

• A 



— 

1 

16 


18 

— 

22 

1.1. 

4 

44 

— 

44 

90 39 

20 


40 

21 

J 

4 

— 

5 

16 34 

16 

— 

16 

3 

41 

34 



44 

24 18 

24 

— 

S3 


3 


4 

3.J 3ft 

24 



48 


4 


— 

32 3i. 

22 

— 

-t- 

■A 

4 

1 

a 

4i 

24 36 

— 

48 

46 

01 

-1 

— 

4 

— 

— 

20 

_ 

30 

— 

— 

i 

4 

- 

— 

4 

24 

32 

— 

- 

37 

■A 

i 

L 

4 

4 

24 32 

__ 

31 

40 

A 

4 

'5 

— 

— 

34 33 

30 

— 


0^ 
' i 

4 

\aI 

— 

4 

20,24 

30 

— 

34 

».! 

5 


-- 

4 

20 32 

30 

— 

.32 

3 

5 

*5 

1 

— 

6 

20j24 

3( 

— 

24 

21 

4 j54 

— 

— 

18 24 
1 

Of 

— 

— 

24 


— 

— 

2540 

3l 

— 

— 

3!^ 

4 

u 

1 

— 

4 

20|3i 

2.' 


24 

3 

6 

f 

- 

6 

20|S2 

J 

— ♦ 

30 

24 

4 

14 

— 

— 

20 I 33 

2u 

- 
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APPSNOIX 


Parishes. 


Oakley, tiiUurc as before 

Olney, culture as before 

Owini;, culture as before 

Padbiirv, culture as before 

Pean, cultiu-e as before 

Pitclicott, culture as before 

Piltleslhorn 

Preston, with Cowley, culture as ) 

before S 

Quainton, w ith its hamlets, cul- } 

tore as before S 

Qiiarrentlon, culture as before • • • < 

Jltuliiagc, culture as Iteforc 

Katley, w itli CItackmorc, culture } 

as before • • )i 

Ravenstone, culture as before • • • • 
llisborough. Princes, culture • as ) 

before S 

Risborough, Mpnks, culture as 

before 

Saunderton, culture as before • • 
Shabbiiigton, culture as before • • 

Sh ilstone, culture as before • • • • 

Shenley, culture as before 

Sherrington, culture as before • • 
Slnpton, with Horton, culture as ) 

before ) 

Snelson, with Lavenden, culture ) 

as before j 

Soulbury, with its hamlets, culture ) 

as before J 

fitewkley, culture as before 

Stoke, culture ns before 

Stoke Goldington, culture as before 
Stoke Ilaiiimond, culture as before 
Stoke Mandevillc, culture as before 
Stone, with Bishopstoiie, culture 

as before 

Stowe, culture as before, cxrept-\ 
Mr. Parrott, who makes use off 
Cook’s drill, and a double-fur- f 
rowed plough J 


Seed per Acre 


;n 

X 

'C 

“S 

3 

X 

> 

Ji 

a 

tr 

a 

X 

tr" 

i 

S3 

‘3! 

3 

X 

C 

cn 

C9 

£ 

3 

X 

£ 

3 

w 


3 

4 


4 


4 

4 

— 

4 


— 

3 

— 

4 

o 

4 

5 

— 

5 

2i 

4 

— 

4 

4 

2^ 

— 

3 

— 

4 

H 

4 

5 


i 

2 

4 

4 

— 

4 

or 

4 

4 

— 

4 


— 

3 

— 

4 

3 

4 

— 

— 

S 

2J 

3 

If 

— 

4 

n 

5 

4 

— 

5 

o 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

— 

4 

o 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

3 

3f 

— 

3 

2 

5 

4 

— 

5 

2i 

4 

4 

— 

4 

n 

•li 

4f 

— 

44 

n 

— 

4 

— 


n 

4 

4 

— 

5 


4 

5 

— 

5 

«i 

— 

3 



3 


4 

4 

5 

n 

5 

5 


5 

3 

6 

H 


6 

n 

4 

5 

— 

4f 

2 


3f 

— 

— 

n 


4} 

— 

5 


Produce per 
Acre. 


Wheat, bush. 

-/ 

=3 

X 

0; 

Hu 

jg 

X 

i 

& 

X 

■r 

3 

X 

f 

L 

1 

X 

wT 

O 

24 

32 

32 



36 

25 

24 

20 


24 

16 


18 


22 

16 

18 

12 

— 

22 

24 

40 

— 

32 

48 

16 

— 

16 


32 

24 

32 

32 

— 

30 

20 

tc 

30 

— 

30 

24 

20 

24 

— 

48 

24 



24 


40 

20 

28 



28 

24 

40 

32 

— 

40 

25 

32 

30 

— 

32 

30 

32 

30 

24 

32 

20 

24 

24 

— 

28 

20 

24 

24 

24 

28 

16 

24 

12 


24 

20 

20 

20 


20 

la 

30 

20 


3* 

20 

32 

20 

- 

32 

16 

— 

16 

— 


20 

36 

20 


32 

22 

36 

20 

— 

40 

la 

— 

16 




21 

28 

24 

24 

30 

16 

24 

24 


24 

20 

32 

20 


32 

20 

24 

16 

— 

30 

28 

32 

20 


— 

20 

42 

32 


64 
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Seed per Acre. 


Parishes. 


Stratford, Fenny, culture as before 


S A 


Stratford, Water, culture as before 
Swanbourn, culture as before • • • 

Synipsorr, cidture as before 

Taplow, culture as before 

Tattenlioe, culture us before 

Thornborougli, culture as before • • 

Thornton, culture ns before 

Tingewick, culture ns before, ex- ^ 
cept one double- furrowed > 
plough, drawn witli six horses J 

Towersey, culture as before 

Turlield, culture as before 

Turville, Westen, culture as before 
Turweston, culture as betore ■ • • • 
Twyford, with its hamlets, culture ) 

as before 1 

Tyringham, with Filgr.ivc, culture ) 

as before S 

Underwood, Weston, culture as ) 

before 1 

Ufton cum Chalvey, culture as > 

before i 

Waddesdon, with its hamlets, f 

Culture as before S 

Walton, culture as before 

Wavendon, cukure as before. One \ 
tanner uses a pair of horses and 

a Scotch plougli ) 

Wendover, culture as before • • • • 

Westbury, culture as before 

Wexham, culture as before ...... 

Whaddon,- culture as before . . • 
Whitchurch, culture as before • • • • 
Winchcndou,Lowcr,culture as before 
Wincheudoii, Under, culture as t 

before 

Willcn, culture as before .••.•••• 

Wing, culture as before • : 

Wingravc, culture as before 

Winslow, with Sliipton, cullttri 

as before 

'Woburn, culture as before 
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V. Milking Houm* and Corn Ricks, - - - 36 . 

VI. House for cutting and Straw, - - - 37 , 

VU. Plough, Fig. A, Fig. B, - - - - 101 

Vlll. Throats of Ploughs, Fig. 1, Fig. 2, - - 106 

IX. Cast-iron Share at Fawley Court, Fig. I, Fig. 2, • 107 

X. Figs. 1 ,‘2, S, I^ill for spwing Turnips ; Fig. 4, Hone-Hoe, 1 16 ' 

XI. Thrashing Machine, - - - - 119 

XII. Diagonal Furrows cut by a Plough on the Chiltem Hills, 14.4 

XIII. Irrigation, - - - . « - 281 
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AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, &c. 

SOLD BY 

THOMAS GIBBS AND CO. 

Seedsmen and Nurserymen to the Board of Agriculture, 
Corner of Half-Moon-Street, Piccadilly, London : 

Jf'ho also Sell every Article in the Nursery and Seed Line ; 
and with whom Bailiffs, wanting Places, leave their Ad- 
dress, and particulars of Situations in which they hove 
previously hcen. 


Barley. IsleofThanct. 

I. — Nortnlk. 

■ ■ ■ — Naked, 

— Winter. 

Beans. Small Essex. 

Tick. 

Mazij^an. 

Broom. Common yellow. 

Buck, or French wheat 
Burnet. 

Cabbage. Gibbs’ true drum- 

head, for cattle. 
— Thousand-headed. 

■ Scotch. 

■ American. 

. Large red. 

■i — .1 Long-sided. 

■ ■ 'A^liitc turnip above 

ground. 

Purple ditto ditto, or 

koM rabi. 

Wlute turnip under 

ground. 

■ ■ - - Tall green borecole. 

Tall purple ditto, 

— • ■' Siberian hardy 

sprouting. 

Carrot. Large thick orange, for 
cattle. 

■ ■ ■ - Large thick red, ditto. 
CAXUUys 

Chicory. 

Clover Common red. 

■ ■ ■ Perennial , or cotr-grats. 

" ■ White Dutch. 

Yellow, trefoil, non- 
such, orbladc grass. 


Clover. Malta. 

• ■ ■« Providentiak 

Flax, or linseed. 

Furze. 

Grass. Meadow foxtalL 
— — Meadow fescue. " 

— Sheep’s feacue. 

— Hardish fescuo 

— Purple ditto. 

— — Float ditto. 

Crested dogstsil. 

■ Rough coclufoou 

Tall oat-gras& 

Yellow ditto. 

■ ■ — Meadow ditto. 

Sweet vernal. 

Great meadow. 

— ‘ Common ditto 

— Marsh ditto. 

— Compressed ditto 
» Annual ditto. 

— — Common ray-grata. 

— Peaccy ditto. 

— — Improved peretmial do 

■ II ■ Xinothy. 

— Yorkshire, 

With many other aorts. 

Hemp. Russian. 

■ * ■ English. 

Honeysuckle. Freocih 

I.ettuce> LergeCoso 
Lentils. Smau. 

■- '■ * Large, 
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Lucerne. 

Manpct wursscl. 

Maw-peed. 

Medicago. various sorts* 

Millet. Rci ' 

— ^ White. 

Mustard. Erovm. 

Oats. E irly Esjex. ' ' 

— Dutch brc’.v. ' 

— Tartiriati, 

Pol.-ind. 

Poutoe. * i r 

— Ilaiidcrs. 

Caspian. 

Black. 

Parsley. Plain. 

Partnip. ' Larje thick. 

Pea. Marlboro'.i^ 

— 1 .arjrc grey rouncival. 

— I'arly wliite. 

■ " ■ ■ ■■ White boiiiag, 

— Peiri. 

— Blue Prussian. 

— Maple. 

Potatoes. Os-nohle. 

1 .ate champion. 

— — •• lar.-gc red. 

— NichoUoi; seedling. 

— ■■■ Bomb-shell. 

P ib-gr,ass.' l.ambs-tongiie, or 
— — Upright ]>lantaiii. 
Rape, or coleseed. 

Rye. ’ 

S.ainfuin. ' . 

Sacidella. 

« 

Tares. .Spring. 

— -- Winter. 

White. . ». 

Perennial. 

Trefoil. Birdsfoot. 

— — Conunuu.rarious sorts. 
Turnip. Early stone. ■ 

White MorfoUc. — — 

Norfolk beiL ; 

- ' Stubble. 

— — — Green top. 


I.or>dont Piint«4 by B. M^Miiur., ^ t 
Bow Stroet, Covent 


Turnip. Red-top. * 

J at-ge yellow. 

— — Globe. . 

r — White tankar4* 

— - — ^-^Green ditto. 

Red-top ditto. 

* — I.arge Dutch. 

True yellow Swedisii, 

i ' or nita baga. 

- Wltite S'.vedi^ 

Vetch. Kidney. 

, Chickling. _ , 

— Pale-flowered. 

Everlasting. 

Great wood- 

— — Sii-flowcred. 

Tufltd. 

— Busli. 

— — Hoar V. 

' — Sainfoin. 

— Red-flowered. 

Bieunial.-, . , 

" ■ B.astard. 

Broad-podded. 

Rough. J ~ 

Sirijdc-flowerei 

■ Karoonne. 

Elat-podded. 

■ Jlairy ditto. 

■ Narrow-leaved. 

Streaked. 

A\’'hite-flowered- 

1 Wbite-reeded. 

Horse-slioe. 

— ^ Milk 

Liquorice, i" 


Weld. 

Wheat. 


Woad. 

Yarrow. 


Red Lammas. ' 
Common white. 
White hedge. ' 
White Sibwiaiu ' 
Egyptian. 
Sicilian. 
RoUnifAfrican. 
Zealand. 

Cajie. 

Dantzick. 
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